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Art. I.—The Reformation Settlement of the Church 
of England. 


I. 


Tue Church, the State, and the relations between them, are 
subjects which, in the region of speculation, might give rise 
to endless controversies. It must, therefore, be some advan- 


tage to be able to look at them in the light of facts and history. - 


The Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Commission, with the 
evidence brought before the Commissioners, will greatly help in 
this direction, though it is marvellous how many things of 
supreme importance to the inquiry have been passed over. 
We can set aside the special theories of the different witnesses, 
look only at their statements, compare them with each other, 
and test them by what is really known. 

It may be said on the strength of the evidence that there is 
a general agreement among all parties that, whatever else the 
Reformation did, it gave to the sovereign that supremacy over 
the Church which was previously held by the Bishop of Rome. 
In the time of King Henry it was called the headship. But 
the nature of that headship, as exercised by the Pope, and 
when vested in the civil ruler, may not be exactly the same. 
A bishop is a Church officer, but whether or not the position 
of a Christian sovereign in the Church differs from that of 
any other layman, is a question on which opinions differ. 
The bare fact from which we must start is that the Bishop of 
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Rome before the Reformation was supreme head of the 
Church of England. 

But the meaning of the supremacy, even when applied to 
the Pope, is not so definite as at first sight it seems. The 
extent claimed by the Pope, and that admitted by the nation, 
may not have been the same. The jurisdiction exercised by 
ecclesiastical courts or Church officers may have been derived 
from the Bishop of Rome. He confirmed all appointments of 
archbishops and bishops. He had great benefices in his gift, 
and, as head of the Church, drew immense revenues from the 
country. This supremacy, indeed, may have been a usurpa- 
tion. It may have grown in spite of the repeated protests of 
the nation, but as a fact before the Reformation the Pope 
was in actual possession of supremacy to the extent that he 
claimed. 

The origin and history of this headship may be left an open 
question, but as a fact it existed in all its fulness in things 
spiritual, and by an apparently inevitable law it reached 
things secular, crossing into the domain of the temporal 
sovereign. The transfer of the supremacy to the king was 
not effected at once, nor was the extent to which it was 
ultimately carried contemplated by those who first promoted 
it. Throughout Europe there was a cry for the reformation 
of the Church, as the expression then was, ‘in its head and 
members.’ The rule of the‘ spirituality’ was too oppressive 
to be longer endured. Those in England who wished re- 
formation were not merely or mainly those who-wished to set 
aside the traditional dogmas and ceremonies. They admitted 
the supremacy of the Roman See, but wished to rectify abuses 
in its exercise. ‘The matter of the king’s divorce suit was 
but an accident which tended to further what was contem- 
plated for reasons altogether different. The Parliament of 
1529-30, held after the Queen’s case had gone to Rome, but 
before any decision was made, passed Bills which were 
regarded as injurious to the Church, but which were in reality 
only salutary measures of reform. One of these was to 
regulate the fees on probate of wills. These were paid to 
some ecclesiastical officer or officers, and were so heavy as 
often to leave but little to the relatives of the deceased. 
Another was to regulate the mortuaries or fees at burials. 
These were originally a voluntary offering, but, like tithes and 
other Church dues voluntary in their origin, had become 
compulsory, and the extortions of the clergy under the form 
of mortuaries were the cause of continual strife between them 
and their parishioners. A third Bill was to forbid the clergy 
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engaging in business or holding more benefices than one, and 
compelling them to reside on their benefices. The occasion 
of the first part of this Bill was the extent to which the 


. Clergy had become merchants and farmers. The second and 


third were intended to check the licences, obtained for money 
from the Roman Court, to hold any number of benefices, 
and to reside, it might be, upon none of them. The Acts of 
this Parliament may be regarded as the first steps in the 
transfer of the supremacy from the Pope to the king. 

It was the same Parliament which exhibited certain articles 
against Cardinal Wolsey, setting forth that he had exercised 
the office of papal legate to the injury and oppression of the 
king’s subjects and of the royal prerogative.* Henry’s 
conduct towards Wolsey is not to be justified, but it was 
robber against robber. The time for the expulsion of the 
Roman power was fully come. A sufficient evidence of this 
was in the greatness of Wolsey, through favours conferred on 
him both by Pope and king. ‘To compass the summit of his 
ambition he obtained the office of legate a latere, that he might 
overreach the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, under the Pope, 
was the natural head of the spiritualityin England. The Act | 
of Submission, soon after this imposed on the clergy, may not 
in every sense have been against their will. They had ac- 
knowledged the legatine authority of Cardinal Wolsey, for. 
which they were indicted under the statute of premunire. To 
obtain the king’s pardon the province of Canterbury had to 
pay a subsidy of £100,000. In the Act of Convocation 
agreeing to pay this sum, the clergy acknowledged the 
royal supremacy. We may infer that those of the clergy 
who really favoured the submission intended mainly to 
protect themselves from any similar imposition. Burnet 
says, ‘The wisest and worthiest man of this Convocation, 
Archbishop Warham, was the person that promoted the 
submission the most.’t As-Warham was the archbishop 
with whom Wolsey contended for precedence, it was only 
natural that he should advocate the king’s supremacy. The 
Act was not passed without some contention and with a sense 
that something must be done to keep the royal favour. 
There seem to have been some remonstrances with Henry, 
but he simply declared his will and pleasure, and refused to 
have any further communication with them.} After calling 
the king ‘ singularem protectorem unicum et supremum domi- 


* $2e Corrie’s ‘ Concise History of the Church and State in England,’ p. 19. 
t ‘History of the Reformation,’ Intrcduction xvi. vol. iii, 
Report, p. 81. 
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num’ of the Church, they added, ‘ et quantum per Christi lesem 
licet etiam supremum caput ipsius.’ This was preceded by 
a rather sublime reference to Henry’s conquering the Church’s 
enemies, especially the Lutherans, by which it was said he 
had opened for himself the way to heaven. The saving 
clause, ‘so far as allowed by the law of Christ,’ was suffi- 
ciently indefinite to cover any amount of difference of inter- 
pretation. Henry may have thought all which he claimed 
was allowed by the law of Christ, while the words might 
have been understood so as to allow the king a supremacy 
merely nominal. The clause does not occur in any subse- 
quent document relating to the submission of the clergy. 
Bishop Tonstal refused to take the oath of supremacy under 
Elizabeth, yet maintained the headship of Henry as it was 
understood by this Convocation. ‘The intention,’ he says, 
‘of the Church of England in making this recognition was 
only to admit a general power of external control on the part 
of the king without relinquishing any of the ancient rights 
of the Church.’* In Tonstal’s judgment, the royal supre- 
macy in the time of Queen Elizabeth meant considerably 
more than it did in the time of King Henry. It may not at 
first have meant more than that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was to be exercised by the king through the archbishops and 
bishops, and not by the Pope through his legates @ latere. 

In the following year Convocation passed the Act of Sub- 
mission proper. In this the clergy agreed not to enact or 
execute any canons or constitutions without the royal licence. 
Moreover, as divers canons and constitutions had been thought 
prejudicial to the royal prerogative, the clergy were willing 
that they should be examined by thirty-two persons chosen 
by the king—sixteen to be from the two houses of the tem- 
porality, and sixteen of the clergy. This Act of Submission 
is said to have been the outcome of complaints made by the 
Commons that the clergy enacted and executed canons that 
were in contradiction to the laws of the realm; that they 
were very oppressive to the laity, and sometimes repugnant 
to the royal prerogative. The ground of the complaint was 
found in the execution of the canons. Church fees for sacra- 
ments, prohibition duties, and other things of a like kind, 
were very exorbitant. The bishops could imprison on the mere 
charge of heresy, and when they came to trial the proceedings 
were in accordance with neither law nor justice. 

The thirty-two revisers of the canons and constitutions 


* €Parliament and the Church of England,’ by Professor Montagu Burrows, 
p. 14. 
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were never appointed. The nature of the supremacy as 
exercised by Henry must be learnt from what he did, from 
what he claimed to have the right to do, and from Acts of 
Parliament which may be taken as indications of the royal 
mind and will. ‘The king and the laity were on one side, and 
their view of the headship was probably in advance of that 
of the clergy. A series of Acts was passed checking the 
exercise of the papal authority and enhancing that of the 
king. It was forbidden to pay annates or first-fruits to 
Rome. It was enacted that all archbishops and bishops be 
consecrated within the realm without regard to the authority 
of the Pope. All appeals to Rome were forbidden, and all 
ecclesiastical matters were to be settled by ecclesiastical 
courts in England. ‘the Act of 1534 corroborated and con- 
firmed the royal supremacy as recognized by the Act of Sub- 
mission in Convocation. The king was declared the only 
supreme head on earth of the Church of England. His 
authority extended so far that he was ‘to visit, repress, 
redress, order, reform, and amend all such errors, heresies, 
abuses, contempts, and enormities, whatsoever they be, 
which by any manner, spiritual authority, or jurisdiction, 
ought, or may be, reformed, repressed,’ &c. Convocation was 
not to make canons, and not to meet without the king’s 
licence. The proposition for the revision of the canons was 
accepted, till which time the present were to remain in force. 
No appeals were allowed to Rome, but in all cases to the king 
in Chancery. 

This is a decided advance on the former statute, which 
left the final appeal to the archbishop. Warham died in 
1532, just after the Act of Submission in Convocation, and 
before the Act of Parliament by which it was ratified, in 1534. 
When the Acts already mentioned were passing, in 1532, 
Warham seems to have feli that the exercise of the head- 
ship was to be more extensive than he contemplated. He 
protested against the enactments concerning the Pope’s 
authority or the ecclesiastical prerogatives of the Church of 
Canterbury,* so that to the last he had no intention of pass- 
ing over to the king jurisdiction in cases of heresy, or such 
things as belonged to the spirituality. 

Cranmer yielded to the king what Warham refused. The 
sudden conversion of the clergy on this and other occasions 
is not easily explained. They seem to have been in suspense, 
as if they felt that they owed obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome, and yet were conscious that the papal supremacy was 

* Report, p. 88, from Wilkins’ Con. iii. p. 746. 
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better in theory than in practice. Before the Act confirm- 
ing the submission of the clergy was passed by Parliament 
the question had been put to Convocation, ‘Whether the 
Bishop of Rome had any greater jurisdiction conferred on 
him by God in Holy Scripture in the kingdom of England 
than any other foreign bishop?’ which was answered in the 
negative. Some of the witnesses examined by the Commis- 
sioners made a great deal of the circumstance that few, if 
any, cases of heresy ever went to Rome. But this was really 
an indifferent matter. If cases of heresy were determined in 
England, they were so by the legates a latere, or the arch- 
bishops and bishops as authorized by the Pope. The case of 
Cranmer condemned by the Bishop of Rome may be called a 
solitary case, as it is that of an archbishop; but it shows 
that all jurisdiction was supposed to be derived from Rome. 
All cases of heresy were now transferred to the king, and 
that means that he by himself, or with the help of others 
deriving jurisdiction from him, determined what was the 
doctrine of the Church. 

It is not difficult to understand how the Bishop of Rome, as 
a Church officer, could be the head of any or of all Churches. 
He might exceed his jurisdiction and cross the laws and rights 
of princes in things secular, as we have seen to have actually 
happened. In theory, however, it is easily comprehensible 
that an officer of the Church should be its supreme head. 
But difficulties begin when the headship is transferred to a civil 
ruler, who, though ordained of God for secular government, 
has no direct commission to rule the Church. If he has any 
special relation to the Church, it can only arise out of his 
position as temporal ruler of those who constitute the Church. 
It may readily be granted that his duty to his subjects involves 
the rejection of all foreign rule, suchas that exercised by the 
Bishop of Rome, when it interfered with the secular rights of 
princes, as it seems to have often done, when, for instance, it 
divided the allegiance of the king’s subjects, impoverished 
them by extortions, or was otherwise injurious to the Common- 
wealth. But was the royal supremacy merely negative and 
defensive ? Did not the king exercise the same jurisdiction 
as had been previously exercised by the Bishop of Rome? It 
may be evident that in things temporal, or where the spiritual 
impinged on the temporal, the king’s headship of the Church 
was a necessary result of his regal office as head of the State. 
But it is not so evident that this was the limit of Henry’s 
claim. We cannot greatly err if we suppose that his view of 
the royal supremacy was the same as that of Cranmer and 
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the bishops who were now the king’s advisers. He had 
managed to make the Church subservient, and he was socom- - 
pletely its head that it strove to do whatever he willed. The 
king could now appeal to Convocation or the ‘ spirituality,’ 
because he knew that they would agree with him, which we 
find they really did, even sanctioning three of his divorces.* 
Burnet has collected, from sermons and other writings of 
bishops and divines of that time, Arguments for the supremacy 
of the king over the body ecclesiastical.+ Precedents were 
urged from the Old Testament. Samuel, for instance, who, 
though he had been judge, acknowledged Saul’s authority. 
So also did Abimelech, the high priest. Aaron submitted to 
Moses. The Jewish kings ruled the priesthood and made laws 
for the Church. But even more decided than these are the reso- 
lutions of questions sent to the bishops and others, and pro- 
bably intended for discussion in Convocation. One question is, 
‘Whether the apostles, lacking a higher power as in not 
having a Christian king among them, made bishops by that 
necessity or by authority given of God?’ Some answered, 
‘ By their own power given of God.’ One said, ‘ Because they 
lacked a Christian prince.’ Others, ‘That they ought to 
have asked their Christian governors, if there had been any.’ 
Cranmer’s answer is long, and seems to make the civil ruler 
supreme head of the Church in the same sense that he is 
supreme head of the State. The ministers of the State and 
the ministers of the Church, in all their degrees, are appointed 
by the laws of kings and princes. In the admission to some 
offices ‘there are divers and comely ceremonies’ used, but 
they were not necessary to the validity of the appointment. 
‘There is no more promise of God that grace is given in the 
ecclesiastical office than in the civil office.’ In the primitive 
times, when there were no Christian kings, ministers were 
made by consent of the Christian people. To another question 
Cranmer answered, ‘A bishop may make a priest by the 
Scriptures, and so may princes and governors also, and that 
by the authority of God committed to them, and the people 
also by their election; for as we read that bishops have done 
it, so Christian emperors and princes have done it, and the 
people, before Christian princes were, commonly did elect their 
bishops and priests.’ That this does not mean merely nomi- 
nation is shown by Cranmer’s answer to the next question: 
‘In the New Testament he that is appointed to be a bishop or 
priest needeth not consecration by the Scripture, for electing 


* Tomkinson on Stubbs’ ‘ Legal History,’ p. 21. 
+ ‘Collection of Records,’ vol. 1. 
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or appointing thereto is sufficient.’ ‘To this may be added the 
words of Bishop Barlow of St. Asaph, through whom, as the 
consecrator of Parker, comes the whole succession of the 
Fnglish Episcopate: ‘If the king’s grace, being supreme 
head of the Church of England, did choose, denominate, and 
elect any layman (being learned) to be a bishop, he so chosen 
(without any mention being made of orders) should be as good 
a bishop as I am, or the best in England.’! It cannot well be 
denied that under Cranmer’s influence the clergy admitted in 
the king some kind of ecclesiastical jurisdiction by authority of 
Scripture. Warham’s interpretation of the royal supremacy 
was the minimum, which was exceeded by the reality. 
Cranmer’s was the maximum, to which the reality never 
corresponded. 

When Edward came to the throne the bishops acknowledged 
the source of their jurisdiction by taking out new commissions 
from the Crown. Under shelter of the royal supremacy, 
Cranmer and his coadjutors effected the Reformation. It is 
only in a modified sense that it can be said to have had the 
consent of Convocation. The Reformation was the work of 
the king, Parliament, and people; and if Convocation was 
disposed to refuse its sanction, it was so much the worse for 
Convocation. If the clergy did not accede, the Reformation 
would go on without them. One of the first things done by 
the new Parliament was to suspend all Episcopal jurisdiction 
until a visitation of the country had been made by the king’s 
delegates. The bishops and clergy were forbidden to preach 
except in their own cathedrals and churches unless they had 
special licence. The special licence was only given to those 
who were disposed to further the Reformation. Homilies were 
compiled by order of Parliament, which the clergy were to 
read in,the churches. Six preachers, of whom John Knox is 
believed to have been one, were appointed to accompany the 
delegates and preach the doctrines set forth in the homilies. 
The first Prayer Book of Edward was sanctioned by Convoca- 
tion,* which also sanctioned communion in both kinds and 
the marriage of the clergy. The second Prayer Book, the 
Ordinal, Cranmer’s Catechism, the Articles of Religion, and 
the Reformatio Leqgum, were the work of scholars appointed 
by the king and Parliament ; but, so far as can be ascertained, 
Convocation was not consulted. The supremacy of the Pope 
was never more absolute than was that of the king and Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Edward. 


* Stubbs’ Report, p. 14. 
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II. 


In what was done by the great Queen we have materials 
which bring us to the climax of the argument. By the 
persuasion of Lever, a famous Puritan, she was induced not 
to use the title ‘Head of the Church.’ For this, Lever was 
much blamed by Dr. Sandys.* The scruples about this title 
had been acquired on the continent, and the divines who at 
this time had most influence with the Queen were those who 
had been in exile. It is a mistake to infer from this that 
Elizabeth pursued any middle way between the course pursued 
by her father and that pursued by her brother. The mere 
title, ‘Head of the Church,’ was, as we have seen from War- 
ham and Tonstal, quite compatible with the supremacy of the 
Pope in a limited sense. It could be made to mean very little 
or very much. Without the title Queen Elizabeth was as 
absolute in her ecclesiastical supremacy as her father had 
been. In the revised Act of Supremacy she was to have all 
jurisdiction ‘ spiritual’ and ‘ ecclesiastical ’ which ‘ had been, 
or may lawfully be, exercised or used for the visitation of the 
ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reformation, order, or 
correction of the same, and of all manner of errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities.’ She 
was to appoint commissioners, who were to try heresies by the 
Scriptures, the first four Councils, and any other Councils 
which had condemned heresy by the plain words of Scripture. 
She was, in fact, to determine by her commissioners what 
heresies were condemned in Scripture; in other words, to 
determine what was the doctrine of Scripture. To satisfy 
some ‘ slanderous folks’ who were offended at the supremacy, 
a clause was added explaining that it did not extend to the 
administration of the Word and sacraments. This it ‘might 
have done under Cranmer’s interpretation of the royal pre- 

-rogative, for with him ‘orders’ simply meant order, and of 
that the true source was the authority of the civil magistrate 
as ‘the minister of God, and as ordained of God.’ But to 
this extent the exercise of the royal supremacy had never 
gone. 

Elizabeth had not been many weeks on the throne when 
her Secretary, Cecil, laid before her a scheme for introducing 
the Reformed religion. Eminent divines known to be on the 
side of the Reformation were appointed to prepare a book 
which might serve as a platform for what was to be estab- 


* Strype’s ‘ Annals of the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth,’ vol. i. p. 131. 
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lished, and which, after receiving the royal sanction, was to 
be brought before Parliament. Meanwhile Convocation as- 
sembled. Great efforts were made for the continuance of the 
old religion as restored by Queen Mary. The Lower House 
drew up five articles which the bishops were to lay before 
Parliament. The first three were on the mass and transub- 
stantiation, the fourth was on the jurisdiction committed to 
Peter and his successors to rule the Church militant, the 
fifth was on the authority of binding and loosing which 
declared that all things concerning the faith and the 
sacraments belonged only to the pastors of the Church.* 
This was the last protest of the Church in Convocation 
against the interference of the laity either as king’s com- 
missioners or as judges. It is renewed in our day by the suc- 
cessors of those who were restored to office in virtue of the 
Queen’s supremacy and her right to rule the Church militant. 
The evidence is complete that Elizabeth and the Reformation 
received no help from this Convocation. 

The first Bill brought into Parliament was for the restora- 
tion to the Crown of .annates and some other revenues which 
Queen Mary had given back to the Pope. The lords tem- 
poral stood up in a body for the ‘Ayes,’ and the lords 
spiritual for the ‘Noes.’ The Bill for the royal supremacy 
passed with some alterations, and after many tossings from 
the one House to the other, but it passed in the face of the 
opposition of all the bishops and two temporal lords. The 
Archbishop of York made a powerful speech against the 
spiritual supremacy being conferred on the Queen. He 
argued that it was a thing not in the power of that House to 
give, and a thing which the Queen being a woman was not 
capable of receiving. The Supremacy Bill was followed by 
one enabling the Queen to collate and appoint to bishoprics. In 
this Bill we read the rather startling announcement that the 
bishops were to be appointed ‘ without rites and ceremonies.’ 
There were to be no consecrations. Strype conjectures that 
the meaning was ‘without Popish rites and ceremonies.’ + 
But this conjecture is without foundation. We shall get to 
its true meaning if we remember that all the bishops were 
against Elizabeth, and that her chances were few of getting 
a consecration by any kind of rites. We may recall, too, the 
words of Cranmer and Barlow about the power of the civil 
magistrate to make bishops and priests without ordination 
or consecration. The revised Prayer Book, which was King 
Edward’s second book, with a few trifling alterations, was 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 374, and vol. iii. p. 387. t Vol. i. p. 67. 
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passed by Parliament without any consultation, much less 
consent of Convocation. 

It is to the royal supremacy that the Church of England 
owes the continuance of episcopal succession, and, as we ‘shall 
see ere long, it is due to Queen Elizabeth that the Church 
was not reformed according to the wishes of those who were 
called Puritans. 

When the bishops refused to take the oath of royal 
supremacy they were deprived. The old Non-jurors used 
to maintain that the bishops deprived because they would 
not give allegiance to William of Orange were still, by the law 
of the Church, the bishops of their sees, and there were 
Churchmen not Non-jurors who scrupled to take the sees 
of the non-juring bishops so long as they lived. If that plea 
was good under William it was also good under Elizabeth. 
Had she power to deprive bishops? Were those whom she 
set aside deprived in the eye of the Church? We do not use 
the vague words Church Catholic, but we mean the Church 
in any sense in which it can be regarded as a body with 
divine authority to govern itself. Can any one who believes 
in the existence of such a body believe that the bishops 
deprived by Elizabeth were canonically deprived? We go 
further. The canon of the Council of Nicea, which is the 
authority for three bishops being necessary to make a bishop, 
says that a bishop shall be appointed (or, as we say, con- 
secrated) by the whole body of the bishops of the province, 
but if they cannot all come together, then three shall suffice, 
provided they have the written sanction of the other bishops. 
The idea is not that any three bishops can perform a valid 
consecration, but that they must represent the whole epis- 
copal body of the province, who again represent the whole 
Church, so that the appointment or consecration of a bishop 
is the act of the Chureh Catholic. 

Matthew Parker, a very worthy man among the Reformers, 
was fixed on as the most suitable person to fill the See of 
Canterbury. After his formal election by the dean and 
chapter the Queen issued a commission for his consecration 
to the Bishops of Durham, Bath, Peterborough, and Llandaff, 
also to William: Barlow and John Scory, two Protestant 
bishops who had been deprived in the time of Queen Mary, 
who had not been restored to their sees, but were elect, the 
one for Chichester and the other for Hereford. Some of 
these refused to act, and so the commission fell to the ground. 
The reason of the refusal is not difficult to divine. The 
first three were opposed to the royal supremacy, and if they 
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had not already refused the oath were prepared for the 
refusal. The Queen issued a new commission, in which the 
first three bishops were omitted, but there were added the 
names of Miles Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter in the time of 
Edward, and John Hodgskin, formerly Suffragan of Bedford. 
The only one in this commission who was a bishop in office 
was Anthony Kitchen, of Llandaff, a doubtful character, who 
had turned with every wind. For some reason unknown he 
dropped out of the commission, so the consecration was per- 
formed by the four bishops who were out of office. Now we 
ask, Did they represent the bishops of the province ? Were 
they in communion with the bishops of any other Church in 
any other part of the world, except perhaps a few Protestant 
bishops in Ireland? Barlow’s idea of making bishops we 
have already seen. Coverdale and Scory had been in exile. 
The former showed his judgment of the episcopal office by 
appearing at the consecration in a Geneva gown. He never 
returned to his diocese, nor took any other, for reasons that 
may be easily conjectured. Elizabeth’s policy was to keep 
as near as possible to the accustomed order, to preserve the 
outward form of the Church unchanged, or without apparent 
change. Conscious of the uncertainty if the episcopal suc- 
cession could be continued by means of bishops not in office, 
she undertook to supply by her own supreme authority what- 
ever was defective in any of them in ‘condition, state, or 
faculty,’ justifying herself by ‘the time and necessity of 
things requiring it.’ She wanted bishops, and if nothing 
better could have been had she would have been satisfied 
with ‘Tulchans.’ And she was right. The consecration 
of Parker was valid so long as we admit the royal supremacy 
over the Church, which in this case means the supremacy 
of the lay people, and that the episcopal or clerical office 
is derived from them. When Church of England men set 
aside the royal supremacy:they cut off the branch on which 
they sit. When they disregard the Reformation statutes 
they not merely change the constitution of the Church, 
but they leave it no constitution to be changed. 

The validity of the consecrations under Elizabeth was im- 
pugned in her time, and Acts of Parliament were passed for 
their ratification. Lord Coke, writing in their defence, was 
content to show that they were in accordance with the laws 
of the realm. The argument was that Henry, having the 
supreme power and jurisdiction in the Church, set forth a 
certain order of the manner and form of making archbishops 
and bishops. This was repealed under Mary, but revived in 
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the first of Elizabeth. In virtue of her supreme authority 
she made good all possible defects.* 

We have said that it was due to Queen Elizabeth that the 
Church of England was not reformed according to the wishes 
of those who were called Puritans. It may be concluded with 
a moral certainty that the proviso retaining the ‘Ornaments ’ 
was the work of the Queen. Not one of the divines appointed 
to revise the Prayer Book could have had any wish for the 
restoration of the discarded vestments. Sandys, in a letter 
to Parker,+ speaks of the proviso as if it had been inserted 
without their knowledge. He supposes it meant that no oné 
was to be forced to use them, that in the meantime they were 
not to be taken away, but to ‘remain for the Queen.’ She 
had doubtless some intentions concerning them which were 
never carried out. It was as much as she possibly could do 
to get her new bishops to wear the ordinary episcopal garments. 
Strype says that ‘ Cox, Grindal, Sandys, and Jewel laboured 
all they could against receiving into the Church the papistical 
habits, and that all the ceremonies should be clean laid aside. 
But they could not obtain it from the Queen and Parliament.’ 
It was a serious question with some of them whether they should 
undertake the episcopal office even with such ceremonies as 
were prescribed in Edward’s second book. But they decided 
to conform rather than to leave the Church in such a time of 
need. { 

We read in Strype and other historians that some of our 
Reformers wished to introduce the Augsburg Confession, 
which was more Lutheran than the Articles and Edward’s 
second Prayer Book. But the majority evidently inclined 
more to Calvin than to Luther. They strove hard with the 
Queen for the removal of the altars which had been used in 
the sacrifice of the mass, and to have common tables sub- 
stituted in their place. They argued that though altars were 
proper under the Old Testament, when the sacrifices were 
ficurative of Christ’s sacrifice, they were improper under the 
New, when Christ is not to be sacrificed, but His body and 
blood are to be eaten and drunk after a spiritual manner. 


It was not possible (they said) to root out the Romish mass, and all 
superstitious opinions concerning the same, without abolishing the altar, 
name and thing. All the Reformed Churches except the Lutheran 
had taken away the altars, and all our martyred Reformers, as Cranmer 

’ 
Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and Bradford, were strong agaitst them. 
? ? 


* Burnet, vol. i. 249, and Gibson’s ‘ Preservative,’ p. 242. The statutes cited , 
by Coke are 8 Elizabeth, c. 1; and 39 Elizabeth, e, 3. 

+ Strype, vol. i. p. 83. 

t See ‘ Religious Thought in England,’ vol. i. p. 43. 
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In this matter the Queen yielded, and the altars were re- 
moved. 

The Queen and the bishops were not of one mind about the 
use of images. At their request they had also been removed, 
but the Queen showed strong symptoms of a desire for their 
restoration. Soon after the injunction for their removal she 
caused a crucifix and lights to be placed on the table in her 
private oratory. The archbishop remonstrated with her, and 
Dr. Cox, Bishop of Ely, wrote to her that it was against his 
‘conscience to minister in her chapel if they were not removed. 
The bishop at last, finding the royal supremacy so hard upon 
him, and yet so bent on things cast out by the Reformation, 
entreated her to leave such matters to be decided by a synod 
of the bishops, after the example of Constantine and other 
great Christian princes.. Those who desire the restoration of 
candles and crucifixes have little for which to thank Elizabeth's 
bishops, and much for which to thank Elizabeth. 

But we proceed. Hitherto there had been no Convocation 
but the one which opposed the royal supremacy. The first of 
the reformed met in 1562. The Queen did not put aside 
Convocations, but she wanted only such as would do what the 
royal supremacy ordained to be done. Bishop Stubbs, with 
an innocence which is charming, says that when the Queen 
‘was able to collect a Convocation willing to accept her 
Prayer Book she did her utmost to prevent the Parliament 
from intermeddling with ecclesiastical law.’* During the 
first three years of her reign she and Parliament had settled 
the whole business for the ‘ spirituality,’ but when Parliament 
showed a strong Puritan tendency she settled the business for 
Parliament. 

The first Convocation was an eventful one, and, like Parlia- 
ment, it was heavily weighted on the Puritan side. The 
destruction of its records is the saddest loss of its kind in the 
history of the Church of England. The first business was 
the Articles of Religion. The archbishop had made some 
changes in those drawn up in Edward’s time, but he left un- 
touched the one which concerned the Church. It began thus: 
‘It is not lawful for the Church to order anything which is 
contrary to God’s word written.’ But before it passed through 
Parliament the Queen, again putting the spirituality under a 

‘debt of infinite obligation, prefixed, or, as it is believed, caused 
| to be prefixed, the clause, ‘ The Church hath power to decree 
| rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith.’ 
/ But the debt due to the Queen must be mitigated. The Church 
* Report, 143, 


‘ 

‘ 
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which had this supreme power was not the Church consisting 
merely of the spirituality, but the Church in which Queen 
Elizabeth was the ‘supreme governor.’ 

Another important business was the rites and ceremonies. 


. Propositions were made by bishops, deans, and archdeacons 


for petitions to the Queen to dispense with the sign of the 
cross in baptism, to remove organs, to take away copes and 
surplices, for which was to be substituted only ‘a side gar- 
ment,’ probably a Geneva gown, to abrogate saints’ days, 
not to make it compulsory to kneel at the communion, and to 
cause the minister to read the Prayers with his face to the 
people. In the Lower House, a proposition embracing six of 
these articles had the votes of forty-three members, with only 
thirty-five against it. But when the proxies were counted, it 
was found there were fifteen for, and twenty-four against, so 
that the measure was lost by a majority of one. 

Many of the clergy continued to disregard the Queen’s 
injunctions about the habits and ceremonies. Some spoke as 
if compliance were sinful and against their conscience. Those 
who persisted in their refusal to conform were deprived of 
their preferments. The struggle with the Puritans is a new 
departure in the history of the royal supremacy. Parliament, 
leaning to the Puritan side, sought further reformation, and 
asserted its claim to supremacy in ecclesiastical affairs. In 
1571 a Bill was introduced to make it compulsory on all 
persons to attend church and receive the sacrament. Sir 
Thomas Smith defended the Bill, but wished it to be referred 
to the consideration of the bishops. The Recorder of London 
answered that matters concerning religion belonged directly 
to Parliament, that they knew God was to be served as well as 
the bishops, and that it was in their Parliaments that princes 
made ecclesiastical constitutions. In the same year a Bill 
was brought in for further reformation, which was to abrogate 
all the ceremonies to which the Puritans objected. The 
treasurer of the Queen’s household opposed the Bill on 
the ground that ‘it was not the business of Parliament to 
meddle with ceremonies, for that belonged to the Queen, 
as chief of the Church, who had authority therein.’ So 
many Bills were brought into Parliament for the abrogation 
of the rites and ceremonies, and they had so many sup- 
porters, that the Queen, who hitherto had managed without 
the clergy, now sent a message that it was her will and 
pleasure that no Bills affecting religion should be introduced 
into Parliament till they had first passed Convocation. This 
alliance between the Queen and Convocation against Parlia« 
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ment she left as a heritage to her successor. It became 
closer under James. In the time of Charles a Declaration 
without date was surreptitiously prefixed to the Articles. It 
gave the ‘clergy in their Convocation’ a power which they 
never had since the Act of Submission. They were to order 
and settle any differences about the external policy concerning 
injunctions, canons, and constitutions. Meanwhile Parlia- 
ment and people rejected the authority both of king and 
bishops. 
il. 

In the preface to his ‘ Annals of Elizabeth’s Reign,’ * Strype 
says that we ought to ‘understand what our original consti- 
tution is, so that we shall not be easily imposed upon, and 


shall know when we or others go beyond, fall short of, or vary 
from, the Reformed Church of England.’ The royal supre- 


macy in the time of Elizabeth practically meant the supremacy - 


of the lay people. The Queen and Parliament, while they 
were of one mind, represented the nation. They were also 
the Church in the sense of the congregation, of which the 
clergy were only a part. The Reformation was their work, 
as against the hierarchy. The consecrations of the Eliza- 
bethan bishops were valid on the principles of Luther and 
Calvin, that the Church does not spring from the clergy, but 
that the clergy derive their functions through the congrega- 
tion. The vocation of the Reformed Church of England was 
to guide and unite all Protestant Churches, whether Episcopal 
or non-Episcopal. This vocation it has never fulfilled, but 
has gone gadding after the gods of Greece and Rome. The 
claim to valid ‘ orders’ in the hierarchical sense is fatal to its 
existence. By no possibility can the Church of England ever 
be made a priestly Church, except by undoing the Reforma- 
tion, and so overturning the foundation on which it rests. 
The times have changed since Queen Elizabeth, and we 
have changed with them. England has increased in wisdom 
by the experience of three centuries. But history, it has been 
said, is philosophy teaching by examples. That treatment of 
the Church by the strong arm necessary in Elizabeth’s time, 
though not easily understood from our modern standpoint, 
was according to a law true for all times. The State must 
be supreme. The great Leviathan, to use the figure of 
Thomas Hobbes, must exist before it can give the means 
of existence. It must be free before it can give freedom. 
Sound politics cannot allow a Church, any more than an 
* See Strype, vol. ii. p. 63, et seq. 
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individual to have any authority but that which the State 
gives or sanctions. Every community, corporation, or indi- 
vidual, must be dependent on the body politic. No Church 
officers or Church court can exercise jurisdiction, properly so 
called, in virtue of any commission given, or supposed to be 
given, from heaven, without the sanction of the Common- 
wealth. There is a true sense in which might is right, and 
they that have the sword are above them that have the Word. 

The practical question is the amount of liberty which a 
State can allow to a. Church. The aphorism of a free Church 
in a free State must always be taken with important limita- 
tions. Ifa Church teaches anything detrimental to morality, 
or tending to the injury of the Commonwealth, it must be 
denied freedom altogether. The circumstances of a nation 
at different times must regulate the degree of possible liberty. 
In England we have an Established Church, with other reli- 
gious bodies not established. The distinction is usually put 
down as one in kind, but it is essentially one of degree. All 
are subject to the State, are controlled by it, and in a measure 
connected with it. The real difference is that the Established 
Church, through the circumstances of a longer existence, has. 
come into closer connection. It has required more control, 
and has received what we may call an official recognition. 
There never was any formal alliance, bond, or contract of any 
kind. The connection is a natural growth. The State of 
England gives to all Churches very great liberty. It secures 
property to the non-Established, and it cannot be said to inter- 
fere with their creeds, except to interpret them when there is 
a question of property or civil rights which they cannot settle 
for themselves. The Established Church has in some respects 
less liberty, but practically it has no occasion to bring any 
case before a secular judge, if the parties agree to be satisfied 
with the judgment of the bishop or any court purely 
ecclesiastical. 

There are circumstances which make it necessary that the 
Church of England be governed by the law. It is a com- 
munity possessing vast property, which the State, for its own. 
interests, must control. In all communities there are men 
whose opinions vary, but the differences are necessarily greater 
in a great historical Church. [If left to self-government the 
stronger parties could expel the weaker. But the law is 
impartial. It admits, too, the widest interpretation of the 
formularies, and thus secures the freedom necessary to 
embrace the thought of the nation at the different stages of 
its development. : 

NO. CLXV. 2 
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Experience proves that the Church is better in the hands of — 


the law than under the government of any clerical body. 
There have been two notable occasions in the history of the 
Church of England when Convocations had real power. One 
was at the Restoration. To Convocation was committed the 
revision of the Prayer Book. Instead of preserving peace by 
removing the things to which the Puritans objected they made 
conformity more difficult than it had been before. To the 
High Churchmen of the Restoration we owe the expulsion of 
the Puritan party from the National Church. It is true they 
had themselves come out of tribulation, but they need not 
have been vindictive in the hour of their triumph. 

After the Revolution men of milder disposition filled the 
high places of the Church. An effort was made by them for 
the reconciliation of those who had been driven out by the 
hard measures of the Restoration time. The wise and 
moderate Tillotson proposed to the king to take in hand the 
business of comprehension. To avoid, as he said, the reproach 
that the Church of England was a Parliamentary Church, he 
proposed that the work should be done by Convocation. The 
bishops were mainly with the archbishop, but the Lower 
House inherited the intolerant traditions of a past age. 
They defeated the scheme. Tillotson learned wisdom and con- 
_ fessed his mistake, saying that hitherto he had believed that 

the clergy were capable of managing their own affairs. 

The Lower House of Convocation afterwards made itself 
ridiculous by its quarrels with the Upper House. Its unhappy 
existence was prolonged till the reign of George I., when it 
passed censure on a very inoffensive sermon by the great 
Bishop Hoadly, for which Convocation was silenced, and, as 
Bishop Burnet expressed it, prevented doing further mischief. 
The universal history of clerical assemblies, in the exercise of 
what they call their divinely appointed jurisdiction, has rarely 
shown much of the spirit of Christianity. They have always 
been hostile to that spirit of progress which animated St. 
Paul when he burst the bonds of the narrow Judaism of the 
earlier apostles. Dr. Jortin once said that the Council of 
Jerusalem was the first and the last assembly of the clergy 
over which the Holy Ghost presided. 

There are other reasons why the Church of England should 
be governed by the law. One is that Convocation, as now 
constituted, cannot be said to represent the Church, certainly 
not the laity of the Church. It consists largely of deans and 
archdeacons, not chosen by the clergy, and certainly not by 
the _— A proper representative body would be an elected 
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convocation. Every parish should be represented, and there 
should be a layman for every clergyman. But even then 
there must be, as in Nonconformist bodies, ‘a final appeal to a 
civil tribunal. There must be no bishop’s veto at any stage 
of the proceedings. 

The Church of Scotland is often mentioned as an instance 
of a Church connected with the State, and yet possessing full 
power of self-government. There is no appeal from the 
General Assembly, except on the plea that the proceedings 
have not been fairly conducted. A Lord Commissioner re- 
presenting the State sits with the Assembly, though, as the 
Report says, his powers are undefined, yet his presence there 
isa witness that whatever liberty of government the Church 
has, it has from the State. Lawyers have refused to review 
the judgments of the Assembly on the ground that it was 
supreme in its own sphere, that is, the ecclesiastical. The 
Church claims this independence on the ground of an inward 
and spiritual power given by Christ to meet together to 
manage its own affairs, the necessity of such meetings being 
first represented to the magistrate. In the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland the civil magistrate has a share in the 
government so far as that the courts meet in his name, and 
that they are his courts for ecclesiastical purposes. But he 
is supposed not to interfere with their independence. This 
position the Church claims to have been ratified by the Act 
of Union of 1707, in the instrument of which it was said, ‘ that 
the Presbyterian government and discipline were to remain 
and continue unalterable.’ It is doubtful if the document 
justifies the claim to the extent that it has been understood 
by some lawyers. A similar provision was made as to the 
Church of England. But the words in the one case need not 
mean more than that the Church of Scotland was to remain 
Presbyterian, and the Church of England in the other was 
to retain the form of government by bishops. 

It cannot be said that the Courts of the Church of Scotland 
have shown the same forbearance and impartiality which 
have been shown by the judges of the Court of Arches or the 
Privy Council. Of late years, indeed, there has been a large 
development of liberality among the clergy. Norman McLeod 
once said that Campbell of Row, and those who suffered with 


him, would have been more leniently treated had they been 
tried forty years later than they were. The case of the founders 
of the Secession is a good illustration of the kind of justice 
which a spiritual court may administer when there is no 
appeal. The Assembly had passed an Act which partly sur- 
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rendered the right of popular election of ministers, which had 
been secured to the people, on the restoration of the Church, 
under William of Orange. Ebenezer Erskine, as Moderator of 
the Synod of Perth and Stirling, preached against the Act 
before the synod, saying that it robbed Christ of His supreme 
right as Head of the Church. For this he was rebuked by a 
vote of the synod. An appeal was made to the General Assembly, 
who ratified the censure. Against this censure he and three 
other ministers protested. The language of the protest was 
declared a treasonable insult to the Court, which, rising in 
indignation, appointed a commission, before which a retrac- 
tation was to be made. This the protestors refused to 
make, and by the casting vote of the Moderator they were 
declared to be no longer ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land. An appeal to a civil court would have calmed the § P 
ecclesiastical fury, and saved the secession or schism which 
followed. 

The object of a trial for doctrine or ritual is to determine what d 
the doctrine or ritual of the Church really is, and what varia- 


tions the law may admit. The business is purely legal, and bi 
lawyers are better fitted to settle it than bishops or clergy of fa 
any kind. They are, so to speak, a neutral party, outside the 


body in which the difference has arisen. When the Noncon- 
formists differ about their creeds, or the interpretation of § 4 
chapel deeds, the civil courts decide for them, if they cannot f 5* 
among themselves settle the difference. What these courts 


do for the Dissenters, courts appointed for ecclesiastical pur- be 
poses do for the Church of England. The subject is removed fut 
from the strife of parties, from clerical partiality and pre- Th 
judice, and brought into the calm atmosphere of a legal in-  7* 
vestigation. No one could fairly object to the decision of a lig 
civil court, except on the principle that those who are against a 


reason are so because reason is against them. 
JOHN HuNT. 
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Discourses in America. By Martuew Arnotp. Macmillan 
and Co. 


We have heard of a kind of wine produced on Bowen HillsJ. 
Brisbane, which always sympathizes with the vine; even i 
the wine has been bottled for three years, at the time of th 
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rising of the sap in the plants from which the wine was made 
it will become turbid, or sick, lose its sparkle, and its bright 
ruby red; but when the vines are once more at rest, then it 
again becomes clear and most excellent to drink. This might be 
taken to suggest, by figure, a characterization of the sensitive 
genius of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Though he may seem to 
become sick and turbid, sub-cynical, and inclined to light 
fashionable chaff and banter when he digresses into the wide 
fields of social and moral discussion, the moment he returns 
to the freer atmosphere of literature and poesy, his nature at 
once resumes all its sweetness, clearness, and fine tone. 
Volume by volume, as his later prose works have appeared, 
we have been furnished, as it were, with new illustrations of 
this fact. The more we dwell upon it, the more we are 
inclined to regret that Mr. Arnold’s retreats into the region of 
poetry, as a singer, have for many years been so short and in- 
termittent. That, nevertheless, is the true home of his genius. 
In that sphere, whether as poet or as critic, he is always true, 
delicate, full of touches that attest the final insight and sin- 
cerity of the seer. It is different when, in his own playful but 
bitter mood, he condescends to poke fun at Mr. Bright, or is 
fain to excite a smile by dwelling wittily on the gambols of 
the ‘young lions of ‘‘ The Daily Telegraph.” ’ Then some 
thought of the superfine blasé man of the world—of the fre- 
quenter of clubs and polite circles in town—is inevitable. The 
game is surely not in his case worth the candle. When read 
in the light that changes bring—the shadow that death casts 
between the subject and the critic—how empty, howforced, how 
futile, how trumpery even seem these once sprightly escapades ! 
They remind us of the glitter of the crystal and gold amid the 
remnants of a feast, when the guests have departed, and the 
lights burn low, and the twilight of morning is stealing in to 
emphasize the barrenness of artificial display. There is irony 
in the brightness, a mocking poverty in the disorder amid the 
grace. ‘When Death, the great reconciler, has come, it is 
never our tenderness that we repent of, but only our 
severity.” That Mr. Arnold’s severity was cloaked in the 
language of playful satire, did not lessen the wounds it made, 
but intensified them, as the poison on the arrow. Can Mr. 
Arnold himself read over now, with any sense of satisfaction, 
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fills 


his offensive innuendoes concerning Dean Alford, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. Miall, and many others? If he can answer in the 
affirmative he is less of a true man, and more of a cynic and 
blasé club man, than we believe he is. If this be so, then he 


‘imparts to his writings, however great their immediate effect 
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within certain circles, a solvent element which must war 
against their claim to permanency. But at all events— 


Not there, O Apollo, 
Are haunts meet for thee, 
But where Helicon breaks 
Down, in cliff, to the sea. 


In the volume which he has just given us under the title 
of ‘Discourses in America,’ we cannot help thinking that we 
see signs of a reluctant penitence, of a veiled contrition which, 
if we are correct, is as touehing as it is significant. In the 
outset of his lecture on ‘ Numbers,’ placed first in the volume, 
we find this passage : 


There is an honourable patriotism, which we should satisfy if we can, and 
should seek to have on our side. At home I have said so much of the 
character of our Society and the prospects of our civilization, that I can 
hardly escape the like topic elsewhere. Speaking in America, I cannot 
well avoid saying something about the prospects of Society in the United 
States. Itis a topic where one is apt to touch people’s patriotic feelings, 
No one will accuse me of having flattered the patriotism of that great 
country of English people on the other side of the Atlantic, amongst whom 
Iwas born. Here, so many miles from home, I begin to reflect, with a 
tender contrition, that perhaps I have not—I will not say flattered the 
=. of my own countrymen enough, but regarded itenough. Per- 

aps that is one reason why I have produced so little effect upon them. 
It was a fault of youth and inexperience. But it would be unpardonable 
to come in advanced life and repeat the same error here. 


And then Mr. Arnold proceeds to unfold his conception of 
the possible future greatness of America, in its vast resources, 
its ‘numbers,’ and the chances which these very numbers 
yield for the preservation of the ‘remnant’ which is the 
saving health of nations. In his own delightful manner he 
cites expressions from Plato and from the Old Testament 
prophets, and, with an unexpected mixture of subtlety and 
simplicity, brings them to bear on the present position of the 
United States. In ‘numbers’ alone is no hope; in ‘ num- 
bers’ there is hope only as a medium for the remnant who 
hold forth and illustrate in daily life that sense for conduct 
which was so strong among the Puritans. In urging this, 
Mr. Arnold only urges in other terms what Mr. Bright has 
said, in his own way, over and over again, in favour of the 
United States. 


Property and intelligence cannot be trusted to show a sound majority 
themselves; the exercise of power by the people tends to educate the 
people. . . . You are something more than a people of fifty millions. You 
are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we in England are mainly sprung, 
from that German stock, which has faults indeed; but of which, as my 
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father said, as I think truly, more than fifty years ago, that it has been a 
stock of ‘the most moral races of men that the world has yet seen, with 
the soundest laws, the least violent passions, the fairest domestic and civil 
virtues.’ You come, therefore, of about the best parentage which a 
modern nation can have. Then you have had, as we in England have 
also had, but more entirely than we and more exclusively, the Puritan 
discipline; and as a means for enabling that poor inattentive and 
immoral creature, man, to love and appropriate and make part of his 
being Divine ideas, on which he could not otherwise have laid or kept 
hold, the discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable ; and the more 
I read history, the more I see of mankind, the more I recognize its 
value. Well, then, you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions; you 
are fifty millions sprung from this excellent Germanic stock, having 
passed through this excellent Puritan discipline, and set in this enviable 
and abounding country. Even supposing, therefore, that by the neces- 
sity of things your majority must in the present stage of the world 
probably be unsound, what a remnant, I say—what an incomparable, all- 
transforming remnant—you may fairly hope with your numbers, if things 
go happily, to have. 


And what more has Mr. Bright at any time ever claimed 
for America, or for his own country, as elements of hope for 
the future? Democracy, indeed, but a democracy qualified 
and limited on all sides by moral and spiritual sanctions, and 
the education of the masses by responsibility and the exercise 
of power. ‘The exercise of power by the people tends to 
educate the people,’ might be cited as Mr. Bright’s central 
axiom. There is, indeed, no other way, practically and 
pacifically, to educate masses of men; there is, indeed, no 
other way effectively to let the ‘light of the remnant,’ in Mr. 
Arnold’s phrase, play freely into the sideways and byeways, 
the under-currents and eddies of social life. And, if Mr. 
Arnold’s own doctrine is admitted, the more this form 
of education is extended, the more it must modify and 
correct the evils of party warfare. Mr. Arnold declares of 
English political parties, that instead of constantly assert- 
ing themselves, as they blatantly do, their first necessity is te 
be transformed. The most healthy element of transformation 
for political parties in England, as elsewhere, is wrapt up in 
the education of the masses by the exercise of power. That 
there is need for such transformation, all wise Liberals and 
Radicals will admit. 

But Mr. Arnold spoils his appeal for party transformation 
by personalities and pleasantries. He writes: 


Our politics are ‘ battles of the kites and crows,’ of the Barbarians and 
the Philistines ; each combatant striving to affirm himself still, while all 
the vital needs and instincts of our national growth demand, not that 
either of the combatants should be enabled to affirm himself, but that 
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each should be transformed. Our aristocratical class, the Barbarians, 
have no perception of the real wants of the community at home. Our 
middle classes, the great Philistine power, have no perception of our real 
relations to the world abroad, no clue, apparently, for guidance, wherever 
that attractive and ever-victorious rhetorician, who is the Minister of their 
choice, may take them, except the formula of that submissive animal 
which carried the prophet Balaam. Our affairs are in the condition 
which, from such parties to our politics, might be expected. Yet amid 
all the difficulties and mortifications which beset us, with the Barbarians 
impossible, with the Philistines determining our present course, with our 
rising politicians seeking only that the mind of the Populace, when the 
Populace arrives at power, may be found in harmony with the mind of 
My. Carvell Williams, which they flatter themselves they have fathomed ; 
with the House of Lords a danger, and the House of Commons a scandal, 
and the general direction of affairs infelicitous as we see it—one consola- 
tion remains to us, and that no slight or unworthy one. Infelicitous the 
general direction of our affairs may be; but the individual Englishman, 
whenever and wherever called upon to do his duty, does it almost invariably 
with the old energy, courage, virtue. And this is what we gain by having 
had, as a people, in the ground of our being, a firm faith in conduct; 
by having believed, more steadfastly and fervently than most, this great 
law that moral causes govern the standing and the falling of men and 
nations. ... 

The philosophers and prophets maintain that the niatters on which 
they dwell, and not those of which the heads of politicians are full, do 
really govern politics, and save or destroy States. They save or destroy 
them by a silent, inexorable fatality; while the politicians are making 
believe, plausibly and noisily, with their American Institutions, British 
Constitution, and civilizing mission of France. And because these matters 
are what really do govern politics, and save or destroy States, Socrates 
maintained that, in his time, he and a few philosophers, who alone kept 
insisting on the good of righteousness and the unprofitableness of iniquity, 
were the only real politicians then living. 

I say, if we are to derive comfort from the doctrine of the remnant (and 
there is great comfort to be derived from it), we must also hold 
fast to the austere but true doctrine as to what really governs politics, 
overrides with an inexorable fatality the combinations of the so-called 
politicians, and saves or destroys States. Having in mind things true, 
things elevated, things just, things pure, things amiable, things of good 
a having these in mind, studying and loving these, is what saves 

tates. 


Here we clearly see how Mr. Arnold’s genius gets sour 
and turbid whenever it turns towards certain persons and 
things. How utterly out of place, thin, and untowardly per- 
sonal, is that reference to Mr. Gladstone, and that other to Mr. 
Carvell Williams! They break in on the current of his thought, 
and disturb it like faults in geological strata. But what we 
wish especially to urge here, is that if the education of the 
masses is to be accomplished by responsibility and the 
exercise of power, Mr. Arnold is broadly at one with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright, and his differences with them are 
simply those of methods and details. Mr. Arnold went to 
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America to register his contrition, and did it with good taste 
and effect. It is a pity that he no sooner returned home than, 
like the schoolboy, he became again guilty of the old offence, 
and most ungraciously undid his confession. It is much to 
be hoped that natural science may not furnish us with the 
suggestion of another figure by which to illustrate the opera- 
tion of Mr. Arnold’s genius in these more practical matters, 
when it tells of a certain kind of octopus which, by a subtle 
process of its own, changes its colour according to the colour 
of the water in which it swims. 

Mr. Arnold’s art of diagnosis far exceeds his power of 
prescribing available medicines. He is apt at detecting 
unhealthy symptoms, and does not lose his power when he 
wanders from home. But to diagnose a disease is not to 
prescribe for it; to probe a wound is not to clear the path for 
the free play of nature’s restorative forces. That demands 
another gift, another genius. Mr. Arnold’s criticisms are 
special enough ; his prescriptions are of the most general and 
illusive sort. He applauds the sense for conduct, and leaves 
matters there. But what is most imperatively wanted a wise 
man called leadings for the emotions, and Mr. Arnold fails 
when he comes practically to prescribe these. He can tell 
what to avoid, but cannot so well detail what we should do. 
Conduct is three-fourths of life: true; but to know and to 
believe that does not help us in vexed questions of casuistry. 
Yet they constantly occur. They blur and dim the straight- 
forward lines of daily duty ; and what we most need is shrewd 
help to recover hold on these. General doctrines are no 
good. A text from Plato looks fine in the closet; it is dull 
when placed in front of a new difficulty. Mr. Arnold’s criti- 
cisms of England, of France, and Germany are different 
enough, but his prescription for all is the same. How keenly 
he diagnoses the moral disease of France in her literature, so 
marked by the tainted finger of the goddess Aselgeia; but his 
only prescription for her, as for England and America, is the 
vague hope—vague as the responses of the ancient oracles— 
of the maybe of ‘the remnant.’ This short passage will 
= show what we mean, and justify what we have 
said : 


Instead of saying, with M. Renan, that nature cares nothing about 
chastity, let us say that human nature, our nature, cares about it a great 
deal. Let us say that, by her present popular literature, France gives 
proof that she is suffering from a dangerous and perhaps fatal disease ; 
and that it is not clericalism which is the real enemy to the French sor 
much as their goddess (Aselgeia) ; and if they can none of them see this 
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themselves, it is only asign of how far the disease has gone, and the case 
is so much the worse. The case is so much the worse; and for men in 
such case to be so vehemently busy about clerical and dynastic intrigues 
at home, and about alliances and colonial acquisitions and purifications 
of the flag abroad, might well make one borrow of the prophets, and 
exclaim, ‘Surely ye are perverse!’—perverse to neglect your really 
pressing matters for these secondary ones... . The eternal has attached 
to certain moral causes the safety or the ruin of States, and the present 
popular literature of France is a sign that she has a most dangerous 
moral disease. . . . She must recover through a powerful and profound 
renewal, a great inward change, brought about by ‘ the remnant ’ amongst 
her people ; and, for this, a remnant small in number will not suffice. 
But in a France of thirty-five millions, who shall set bounds to the 
numbers of the remnant, or to its effectualness and power of victory ? 
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Not a very definite prescription this, surely, for a very 
definite disease ! 

Of the lecture on ‘ Emerson,’ which is the other American 
subject treated, we can only say that Mr. Arnold, if he applies 
a somewhat narrow test to Emerson’s genius and work, does 
it honestly and without prepossession. Yet some qualifica- 
tion might be made when Emerson’s style is in question, and 
also some exception taken to Mr. Arnold’s method of pressing 
home against Emerson his most modest and beautiful depre- 
ciation of his own gifts and work. This at the best is hardly 
generous. 

The third lecture is more of a kind to justify some comment 
on our part. Seldom have the points of contact and conflict 
between literature and science—the humanistic elements of 
culture as opposed to the inductive elements—been more 
efficiently exhibited. Mr. Arnold’s deprecatory and self- 
depreciating remarks come in with full effect here. He 
writes : 


The smallness of my own acquaintance with the disciplines of natural 
science is ever before my mind, and I am fearful of doing these dis- 
ciplines an injustice. The ability and pugnacity of the partisans of 
natural science make them formidable persons to contradict. The tone of 
jtentative inquiry, which befits a being of dim faculties and bounded 
knowledge, is the tone I would wish to take, aud not to depart from. At 

resent it seems to me that those who are for giving to natural know- 
edge, as they call it, the chief place in the education of the majority of 
mankind, leave one important thing out of their account—the constitution 
of human nature. But I put this forward on the strength of some facts 
not at all recondite, very far from it—facts capable of being stated in the 
simplest possible fashion, and to which, if I so state them, the man of 
science will, I am sure, be willing to allow their due weight. 


One point suggests itself in the discussion on the relative 
claims of literature and science in modern education which 
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Mr. Arnold does not here insist upon. Men like Professors 
Huxley and Tyndall achieve their great conquest, in other 
words, secure their popularity, by the humane element of 
culture which they bring to the service of science. They are 
widely popular, not because they are great observers and 
analysts, but because they have thoroughly cultivated the 
arts of illustration, of description, of effective and felicitous 
expression. Great discoverers, as we know, have worked and 
toiled and conferred unparalleled benefits on the human race, 
and yet have remained unknown beyond their own immediate 
scientific circle. They lacked the literary gift to give wings 
to their scientific ideas. They grasped laws of nature, but 
could not imaginatively reflect them. Their rods did not bud, 
like that of Aaron. Professors Huxley and Tyndall in the 
highest degree possess the imaginative sense which enables 
them to lift separate scientific truths into the unifying medium 
of beauty; and, by engaging the faculties of reverence and 
admiration, they take at least the first step to relate know- 
ledge to conduct, as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, although they 
hardly claim to have done so, and would repudiate the desig- 
nation of ‘moral teachers.’ In their uncompromising atti- 
tude towards literature they do despite to the very weapon 
which has been mainly influential in enabling them to gain 
for science the high position that it has in these days secured. 
This humanizing element can find no expression save 
through literature ; and this for the simple reason that litera- 
ture is the only agent which seeks to draw into one point or 
focus all the loftier faculties of man’s nature. Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, so far as they have sought to interpret nature, 
and to refine and elevate men by bringing them into new and | 
effective relations with nature, are working on a still higher 
platform for precisely the same end as our two professors of 
natural science. And it was this truth which Wordsworth so 
firmly grasped and so powerfully expressed in these cha- 
racteristic lines : 
By contemplating these Forms 

In the relation which they bear to man, 

He shall discern how, through the various means 

Which silently they yield, are multiplied 

The spiritual presences of absent things. 

Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 

When they shall meet no object but may teach 

Some acceptable lesson to their minds 

Of human suffering, or of human joy. 

For them shall all things speak of man, they read 


Their duties in all forms: and general laws, 
And local accidents, shall tend alike 
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To rouse, to urge; and, with the will, confer 
The ability to spread the blessings wide 
Of true philanthropy. The light of love 
Not failing, perseverance from their steps 
Departing not, they shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
i Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 
The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 
The burthen of existence. Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 
And only then, be worthy of her name: 
For then her heart shall kindle ; her dull eye, 
Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery. 
But taught with patient interest to watch 
The processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 
Its most illustrious province, must be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a support, 
Not treacherous, to the mind’s excwrsive power. 
—So build we up the Being that we are: 
Thus deeply drinking-in the soul of things, 
We shall be wise perforce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if impelled 
By strict necessity, along the path 
Of order and of good. 


Many stanzas to the same effect, but with an infusion of 
passion and energy of protest, to which Wordsworth was a 
stranger, are to be found scattered through the works of Lord 
Tennyson—‘ In Memoriam’ especially. These verses may 
stand as specimens : 


Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto men, 
At least tome? I would not stay. 


Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things. 

* * * 


Make Knowledge circle with the winds, 
But let her herald, Reverence, fly 

. Before her to whatever sky 

Bear seed of men and growth of minds. 


A saying hard to shape in act: 

For all the past of Time reveals 

A bridal dawn of thunder-peals 
Wherever Thought has wedded Fact. 
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No man in England has done more for literary culture, the 
habit of using words to add an imaginative intensity and colour 
to the embodiment of truths of nature, than the gifted Professor 
who would fain eliminate literary study from the course of 
education. It cannot be said that he and his friends are in 
this far-sightedly self-interested. The full appreciation of their 
writings depends upon literary culture, well supported by 
logic and mathematics. If it would not seem too much of a 
heresy to say so, the defect of the literary faculty proper, or 
of humanizing and imaginative energy in Mr. Darwin, has, 
pace Mr. Grant Allen, done not a little to limit the power of 
his books in certain directions. They are cold, and without 
atmosphere—a most masterly array of facts for future philo- 
sophers to work on, rather than great literary performances. 
They are encyclopedias of the matters of which they treat, 
rather than ‘final words’ on the subject. It is because of 
this defect in Mr. Darwin that Mr. Arnold can innocently 
afford to discharge on him one of his shafts of brilliant, high- 
bred banter, such, however, as were more numerous and 
biting in former volumes than in this. 


One piece of natural knowledge is added to another, and others are 
added to that, and at last we come to propositions so interesting as 
Mr. Darwin’s famous proposition that ‘our ancestor was a hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in his habits.’ 
. . . Interesting, indeed, these results of science are, important they 
are, and we should all of us be acquainted with them. But what I 
now wish you to mark is, that we are still, when they are propounded 
to us and we receive them, we are still in the sphere of intellect and 
knowledge. And for the generality of men there will be found, I say, 
to arise, when they have duly taken in the proposition that their ancestor 
was ‘a hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in his habits,’ there will be found to arise an invincible desire 
to relate this proposition to the sense in us for conduct, and to the sense 
in us for beauty. But this the men of science will not do for us, and 
will hardly even profess to do. They will give us other pieces of know- 
ledge, other facts about other animals and their ancestors, or about 
plants, or about stones, or about stars; and they may finally bring 
us to those great ‘general conceptions of the universe, which are 
forced upon us all,’ says Professor Huxley, ‘by the progress of physical 
science.’ But still it will be knowledge only which they give us; know- 
ledge not put for us into relation with our sense for conduct, our sense for 
beauty, and touched with emotion by being so put; not thus put for us, 
and therefore, to the majority of mankind, after a certain while, unsatisfying, 
wearying.... 

If there is to be separation and option between humane letters on the 
one hand, and the natural sciences on the other, the great majority of 
mankind, all who have not exceptional and overpowering aptitudes for 
the study of nature, would do well, I cannot but think, to choose to be 
educated in humane letters rather than in the natural sciences. Letters will 
call out their being at more points, will make them livemore. . . . And so 
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we at last find, it seems we find, flowing in favour of the humanities the 
natural and necessary stream of things which seemed against them when 
we started. The ‘hairy quadruped furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, probably arboreal in his habits,’ this good fellow carried hidden in 
his nature, apparently, something destined to develop into a necessity for 
humane letters. Nay, more; we seem finally to be even led to the further 

- conclusion that our hairy ancestor carried in his nature, also, a necessity 
for Greek. 


Mr. Arnold is therefore strong in his position when he 
grounds his claims for literary culture on the constitution of 
human nature itself. The error on his part in dealing with 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall is, in our opinion, that his love 
of sprightly Arnoldian banter has led him to ignore their 
practice, or better part, in condemnation of their theory, or 
worse part. Dr. Tyndall, in the acknowledgments of indebted- 
ness to Emerson and Carlyle, which he has made in sufficiently 
forcible terms, himself indicates the point from which, as we 
think, the most effective serious rejoinder could be made. 

There is an oft-quoted remark of a great man to the effect 
that in his youth he had planned to write a satire on men, 
but that.in his age he would favour an apology for them. The 
true morale of criticism of social and moral matters, lies here. 
Men are not to be driven even to their good, but are only to 
be led; and he is more an egotist than a philanthropist, how- 
ever gifted as a writer, who does not perceive this more and 
more and act upon it. There must always remain a suspicion 
that a man who reproves the faults and the shortcomings of 
others in such a manner as only to draw attention to himself, 
unconsciously comes to have a vested interest in the continued 
existence of the very evils and vices he professes to deplore. 
Mr. Carlyle, with his grimly frank and plainly avowed con- 
viction that mankind were mostly fools, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, with his playful banter and ineffably superior’ airs, 
meet together at certain points in far closer affinity than the 
admirers of either would admit. Mr. Arnold’s style has, at 
all events, greatly suffered by his habit of indirect allusion, 
of innuendo, and the trick of packing the most essential things 
into parentheses. This we could demonstrate by a succession 

‘ of instances if time and space allowed—instances of solecism 
and even of error. In the present work, notwithstanding all 
the wistful care that has been devoted to bring each period up 
to the highest point of polish, and to gain harmony in the 
whole, plain and simple laws of style are violated—due, 
almost entirely, to the inversions and parentheses, which the 
habit of playful banter has encouraged and confirmed in him. 

On these, in view of such an advance in toleration and in 
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sympathy, as we have pointed out, it would be ungracious in 
us to dwell at this time of day. We can only express the hope 
that Mr. Arnold may not fall back into his old habit; that he 
will remember, as he writes, the confession of failings due to 
youth and inexperience which he made to his American 
hearers, and that he will persevere in being at least as frank 
and honest to his own countrymen as to them. Above all, 
let him be: charitable and considerate—ready to favour the 
best construction. Charity, even at this date, should begin 
at home. He has great influence in many directions; let 
him use it with kindly purpose and aim, remembering that— 


O! it is excellent 
To have a giant's power ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it as a giant. 


And, finally, let him refresh himself by more frequent ex- 
cursions into the realm of poetry, and delight and elevate us 
with poems and songs which will, perhaps, help us more effec- 
tively to relate knowledge to conduct and to beauty than all 
his critical strictures. 
Such a lord is Art, 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 
ALEX. H. JAPP. 


Art. III.—Ignatius and Polycarp. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Part IL. S. Ignatius—S. Polycarp. 
Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations. By J. B. Licurroor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 
Bishop of Durham. 1885. Three Vols. Macmillan 
and Co. 


Ir is impossible to lay too strong an emphasis on the intense 
significance of the new direction that was given to the investi- 
gation of ecclesiastical history about the middle of the 
present century, and which is being followed with increasing 
persistency in our own day. The sayings and doings of the 
later fathers formerly usurped an inordinate share of the 
field of vision; now those topics are thrust into the shade, 
while by tacit consent all eyes are fixed on the earliest age 
of Christianity with a wistful eagerness hitherto unfelt. Doubt- 
less this change is due in part to the provocation of an- 
tagonists. No longer content to waste their energies in 
attacking the shifting outworks of traditional theology, the 
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leaders of the anti-Christian crusade have brought up | 
their engines for a grand assault on the citadel of the faith, 
with this happy result, that defenders of the truth of 
Christianity are thereby compelled to recall their forces from 
stray paths of theological knight-errantry in order to concen- 
trate them on central positions. But the new turn is also to 
be largely attributed to the growth of a truer sense of propor- 
tion. For no obscure period of history can fascinate us with 
problems of deeper interest than those which cluster round 
the times immediately after the close of the New Testament 
era. The course of Chistianity was then like that of a moun- 
tain torrent which, having displayed its upper reaches in clear 
sunlight, suddenly plunges into a chasm so profound that the 
very roar of its waters is hushed until, only after a considerable 
interval, it emerges in the plain— 


A full-fed river winding slow. 


It is not as though the interval were one of torpor and stag- 
nation which we could afford to pass over as easily as we 
might ignore whole centuries of Chinese legend without the 
least detriment to a complete picture of the Celestial Empire. 
The Church was in no way overwhelmed by the cataclysm 
which swept away the delusive hopes of the Jews. On the 
contrary, if she has left us no annals of the close of the first 
century and the opening of the second, it ‘must be because she 
was then too busily engaged in laying the foundation for all 
the world’s future history to care about recording her own 
present achievements. The half century which followed the 
destruction of Jerusalem was certainly a time of healthy 
activity, as the evidences both of external growth and of in- 
ternal development, which appear as soon as Christianity 
comes out into the daylight again, plainly prove. 

Now, although our resources for understanding the sub-apos- 
tolic age are meagre and fragmentary at the best, they have 
decidedly improved of late, and that in two directions. In the 
first [place, our stores of ancient manuscripts, &c., have been 
enriched by more than one priceless treasure; and, secondly, 
the critical apparatus for extracting from these stores the last 
grain of information has been developed into a scientific in- 
strument of the finest delicacy. It is not too much to assert 
that no generation since the age of Jerome has been better 
equipped with materials for the study of the dawn of Christi- 
anity than the generation now living; and it is quite indis- 
putable that, owing to the cultivation in our own day of an 
entirely new faculty—that of the historic sense—no generation 
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of any past age has been better trained for using these heir- 
looms of antiquity. Dr. Fairbairn has justly remarked that 
the first and the nineteenth centuries have been brought face 
to face. The observation applies chiefly to the modern 
relations of strictly New Testament times. But those times 
are vitally connected with the succeeding age ; and recently 
more than one ray of light has been flung into the gulf of 
obscurity which separates the great apostolic era from the 
next well-known period of Church history—that commencing 
some two or three decades down the second century. 

Thus Archbishop Bryennios has given us the conclusion of 
the Epistle of Clement of Rome, and—a far more important 
contribution—that long lost tractate, ‘The Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles.’ De Rossi’s investigations in the catacombs 
have enriched our knowledge of the early days of the Church 
in Rome. A newly observed monument has settled the date of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, and in so doing approximately 
fixed the limit of the time during which the Bishop of Smyrna 
may have been contemporary with the Apostle John. Other 


‘discoveries of less interest have casually illustrated minor 


points, more especially by helping us to understand the laws 
and usages of the empire, kc. Meanwhile every scrap of infor- 
mation, old as well as new, has been sifted and analyzed with 
a thoroughness hitherto unattempted. * 

Bishop Lightfoot’s great work on Ignatius and Polycarp 
is the latest contribution to our knowledge of this intensely 
interesting period. The book is not rendered the less valuable 
by the publication of Zahn’s ‘Ignatius von Antiochen’ twelve 
years ago. While the two independent investigators mutually 
confirm one another’s results, the English work has distinct 
merits of its own. Even in minute criticism the Bishop of 
Durham has gone beyond his predecessor, notably with his 
new and masterly analysis of the language of the Greek 
Epistles. And yet, while Zahn’s monograph is mainly critical, 
Dr. Lightfoot’s work is also richly informative. The reader 
is now enabled to follow the course of the historic Ignatian con- 
troversy down to the latest date without wading through a mass 
of scattered literature. The witnesses have not to be subpwnaed 
in their several homes; they are all in court, ready for cross- 
examination. 

The dimensions to which the controversy has expanded are 
simply enormous. The study of a whole insect is now said to 
be too vast a subject for the brief life of a mortal man, and 
accordingly one entomologist has selected the spiracles of a 


single species for his investigation. Here we see questions 
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involved in the consideration of the genuineness of a few pages 
of writing demanding a division of labour for their adequate 
settlement, inasmuch as specialists in Syriac, Armenian, and 
Coptic languages are required for the discussion of delicate 
points of style, &c. Nevertheless, broad as the field of battle 
has become, now that it has been scoured from end to end 
the contest which threatened to be interminable seems to be 
drawing to a conclusion. Zahn’s book was published in the 
year 1878, and no adequate reply has yet been attempted. 
Bishop Lightfoot’s work will greatly strengthen the position 
which these two latest critics hold in common. 

One branch of the subject does appear to be at length fairly 
disposed of. The scholarship of the Renaissance and the 
freedom of thought that accompanied the Reformation were 
sufficient to dispel the monstrous claims ofthe ‘Longer’ Epistles, 
and for two centuries after the publication of the Greek 
Epistles of the ‘Middle’ form by Voss all serious discussion 
was confined tothe question of the genuineness of these writings; 
but when Cureton published his three Syriac Epistles of the 
‘ Shorter’ form a new bone of contention was tossed into the 
arena after the old quarrel had nearly worn itself out. The 
story of the discovery of the Curetonian Epistles—so graphi- 
cally narrated by their champion *-—is one of the most romantic 
episodes in the history of literature. At first the opinion that 
the true Ignatius had been exhumed among the dusty manu- 
scripts in an old monastery inthe Nitrian desert—strenuously 
supported as it was by Bunsen—promised to establish itself 
on good grounds. 

It was not like the case of poor Chatterton’s forgeries, or 
that of the Ossian Poems; there could be no doubt that the 
manuscripts were exceedingly ancient, more ancient than any 
known manuscripts of the Greek Epistles. The Vossian 
Epistles had been chiefly objected to on account of their 
episcopal elements. Now most of the passages of this 
character were found to be omitted from the Syriac text. 
The Greek contained extravagances of expression not looked 
for in the writings of an apostolic father—as, for example, the 
following passage : 


A star shone forth in the heavens above gll the stars; and its light 
was unutterable, aid its strangeness caused amazement; and all the 
rest of the constellations with the sun and moon formed themselves 
into a chorus about the star; but the star itself outshone them all 
(Ephes. 19). 


* Cureton, ‘Corpus Ignatianun.’ Introd. 
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Could this passage have been written by a bishop of 
Antioch only ten years after the death of the Apostle John ? 
It was noted as a significant fact that the obnoxious passage 
was omitted from the Syriac version. Again, excessive expres- 
sions of self-depreciation, together with strong words of 
bitter antagonism to heretical teachers—savouring, as some 
thought, of later days—disfigured the Epistles of the middle 
form ; the language of the short Epistles was found to be milder 
in both respects. The existence of the Greek Epistles was 
seen to be one out of many instances of the amplification 
of early works by later transcribers; but no instance of 
abridgment similar to that of the Syriac Epistles—on the 
hypothesis that the Greek version was genuine—had ever 
been discovered. That the later form should be simpler 
than the earlier was contrary to all precedent. 

But a careful perusal of Bishop Lightfoot’s exhaustive 
inquiry must, I believe, result in the persuasion that Cure- 
ton’s hypothesis, tempting and plausible as it is, cannot 
stand, if indeed it has not already melted away in the strong 
solvent of Zahn’s criticism. Where the argument is cumu- 
lative, a hasty summary would be delusive. It can only be 
studied in the full presentation of it by its author. It is 
interesting, however, to observe the salient points of this the 
newest phase of the old controversy. The most crushing 
blow to the Curetonian theory has been given through an 
examination of Syriac documents. Fragments of other than 
the three Epistles published by Cureton have been known for 
some time; but Cureton maintained that they were more 
recent and different in style. The latest work has been to 
subject these fragments to careful scrutiny such as hitherto 
they had not been treated with, and the result of the inquiry 
is an unhesitating declaration that they are identical in 
style with the three shortest Epistles throughout, and 
that where they cover the same ground they coincide with 
them. It is not likely that any forger would have taken the 
trouble to produce a result such as this—i.e., dovetailing his 
translation of the ‘ Middle’ Greek into an older Syriac text 
so as to completely harmonize the two in style and diction ; 
and it is practically certain that if anybody had tried to do 
so he could not have succeeded in working the new cloth 
into the old garment so perfectly as that the patches could not 
be discovered by the most careful microscopic examination. 
Further, Dr. Lightfoot’s tabulated comparison of the verbal 
agreements between the seven Epistles tending to prove that 
the parts omitted by the Syriac translator agree in linguistic 
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character with those which he has retained, is strikingly con- 
clusive ; and this evidence, presented fully for the first time, 
is accessible to the general student. Plainly the three short 
Syriac Epistles stand-condemned. ‘They are undoubtedly 
nothing but an abridgment of the middle form of the 
Epistles. 

This is not the end of the controversy. It is important to 
bear in mind that the destruction of the claims of the 
Curetonian Epistles by no means involves the establishment 
of those of the Vossian. The latter must still plead their own 
cause. Many who do not agree with Baur in the positive 
rejection of the whole of the Epistles may still feel compelled 
to hold themselves in a state of suspense. The objections 
which the unparalleled character of the seven Greek Epistles 
have to face are greater in the mass than Bishop Lightfoot’s 
replies to them, given seriatim, would lead us to suppose ; 
and several, taken individually, are not to be easily set aside. 
It may be questioned, for instance, whether Dr. Lightfoot has 
disposed of the difficulty that arises from the silence of early 
patristic writers. It is true that when only three passages 
are quoted before the time of Eusebius we cannot make much 
of the fact that those three passages happen to be found in 
the short Syriac version. Still, the more voluminous the 
works of Ignatius are supposed to be, the more reason is there 
to expect that other references to them should have been 
forthcoming. The case of Irenus is especially perplexing. 
Irereus is claimed to have possessed the Ignatian Epistles. 
Now in opposing Gnosticism he resists the errors of Docetism. 
But Docetism is most vehemently denounced in the Vossian 
Epistles. Why, then, does not Ireneus avail himself of the 
strong weapon that is there ready tohand? It is not enough 
to reply that he does employ this weapon by privately per- 
using the Ignatian letters, as a phrase here and there might 
suggest. Why does he not quote Ignatius by name, and claim 
the powerful support of the great martyr? Dr. Lightfoot 
endeavours to meet the difficulty by showing that the great 
opponent of heresy was not in the habit of frequently quoting 
authorities. True; but he does occasionally mention other 
writers—Clement of Rome and Papias, for example. Yet he 
does not once adduce the authority of Ignatius, though he 
would have found far more‘direct support for his position in 
the Bishop of Antioch than in any of the fathers, the com- 
parative neglect of whom, we are told, is to be regarded as 
parallel to this singular silence. 

Nevertheless the labours of Zahn and Bishop Lightfoot have 
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accomplished great results. Not only have they completely 
demolished the rival claims of the Syriac version ; they have 
raised the probability of the genuineness of the seven Greek 
Epistles to an elevation far above the position hitherto 
attained by it. Dr. Lightfoot’s argument from ‘the negative 
side of the subject’ is particularly impressive.. Although 
Ignatius is vehemently opposed to the errors which he ob- 
serves in the churches, he makes no reference to the paschal 
controversy, the Montanist heresy, the Gnosticism of Basilides 
—who flourished during the reign of Hadrian (a.p. 117-138), 
the teaching of Marcion—Polycarp’s ‘ first-born of Satan,’ 
or the system of Valentinus. On all these subjects, and on all 
ideas derived from them, Ignatius is absolutely silent. It may 
be still only a question of probability. But we have now to 
face the prospect of a much greater likelihood that we possess 
in these Epistles the true writings of Ignatius—a likelihood 
which, in spite of difficulties, appears to come so near to cer- 
tainty as to give them an entirely new importance among the 
antiquities of Christianity. In view of this heightened 
probability of genuineness, one or two points demand a fresh 
consideration. 

The authentication of the Ignatian Epistles, in proportion 
as it is established, will confirm that of Polycarp’s Epistle to 
the Philippians. Theoretically, the converse is the case. 
Polycarp belongs to a later date; his Epistle is supported by 
clearer evidence; it even contains what appears to be the 
earliest testimony to the Epistles of Ignatius. But it is just 
this last point—the testimony in favour of the suspected 
Ignatian Kpistles—that has thrown a doubt on the other- 
Wise unquestionable claims of the Epistle of Polycarp. The 
witness was discredited simply because he was accused of 
propping up a bad cause. The collapse of that. accusation 
will remove the counterbalancing weight. The evidence for 
Polycarp’s Epistle will then be free to come down with its 
full force, and so to turn the scale beyond further doubt. 

Ignatius and Polycarp should be studied conjointly in more 
than one relation. 

I. In the first place, they are the two most conspicuous 
martyrs of the second century. The Epistle of Ignatius to 
the Homans became the text of all future martyrologies, and 
his example, the model for generations of later champions of 
the faith. The thrilling story of the death of Polycarp is 
still about the best known incident of early Church history. 
The existence of a popular caricature is a pretty sure sign 
that the victim of it has risen into a position of note outside 
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the circle of hisimmediate admirers. The ‘ gospel-trumpeter’ 
must have exerted some influence in the days of Samuel 
Butler, or he would not have been set up as a laughing-stock 
in the pages of ‘Hudibras.’ A future reader of English 
history may readily discover who were the leading men of 
our day by glancing over the cartoons of Punch. Similarly 
we find in the pages of Lucian a remarkable testimony to 
the impression made upon their age by Ignatius and Polycarp. 
Written by the most popular author of his age, ‘ Peregrinus’ 
was no doubt recited at the dinner-tablesof wealthy Romans, and 
laughed over at the Baths. Now Lucian was a humourist quite 
as much as a scoffer, and he must have had more thought of 
amusing his readers than of humiliating the Christians when 
he chose the subject of that work. He would certainly never 
have selected an unfamiliar or an uninteresting victim for the 
shafts of his wit. Thus, since ‘Peregrinus’ is evidently a 
caricature of the journey of Ignatius and the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, and the mock-hero of that story a burlesqued 
portrait of the two martyrs, it bears testimony to the fame 
of its originals. The causes and the character of early. 
Christian martyrdom cannot be better studied than in the 
examples of these leading representatives. 

1. There are two branches of the question—one concerning 
the action of the Roman authorities, and the other relating to 
the conduct of the Christian sufferers. Both of these subjects 
have been frequently misunderstood. To begin with the 
former, we have an invaluable fund cf information in the 
materials which Bishop Lightfoot has collected, in order to 
throw all available light on the action of the Imperial 
Government towards the Christians in the time of Ignatius, 
and again at the date of the death of Polycarp. Ignatius 
suffered under Trajan. Now the relation of Trajan to the - 
proscription of Christianity is a matter of the most contra- 
dictory opinions. In the early Church the name of the great 
emperor was always honoured as that of a friendly sovereign. 
Of late, however, he has been represented as the originator of 
organized and authorized persecution for all subsequent 
generations. But Bishop Lightfoot maintains that ‘the 
sharp line which recent criticism has drawn between Trajan 
and his predecessors, as regards their treatment of Chris- 
tianity, does not seem to be justified in any degree by the 
evidence before us’ (vol. i. p. 8); and he considers that the 
celebrated rescript in reply to Pliny’s letter was intended not 
to increase the severity of the old laws, much less to add a 
new law of repression, but, on the contrary, as far as possible 
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to migitate the effect of the standing laws of the empire in their 
incidence upon the new religion. I must confess that the 

arguments adduced in support of this position do not appear 
to me to meet the requirements of the case. I freely admit 

that the correspondence between Trajan and Pliny shows that 

it was the intention of the emperor to be more than just, to be 

even mild and lenient. Gibbon treated this emperor with an 

unmerited sneer when he said, ‘Trajan was ambitious of fame ; 

and as long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 

applause on their destroyers than on their benefactors, the 

thirst of military glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted . 
characters.’ Gibbon’s hero Julian has as much desert to be- 
classed with the ‘ destroyers’ as Trajan, while, if good govern- 

ment is a boon to the world, the latter must be considered to 

be one of the greatest benefactors of the human race. Like 

Cromwell, he was as able in administration at home as he was 

gifted in generalship in the field. It is a calumny to speak of 

him only as a great military leader. In the picturesque pages 

of Merivale he even reminds us of our own Mr. Faweett, 

caring for the small social conveniences on which so much of 

the happiness of the mass of the population depends. Among 

other things, like our late Postmaster-General, he improved 

the postal arrangements of the empire. He anticipated our 

Kast End children’s free breakfasts by providing free alimen- 

tation for children. Such a man is not to be lightly accused 

of unjust and cruel designs. 

But we must distinguish between the intentions and the 
practical effects of an “imperial mandate. Christianity was 
always liable to persecution, as Bishop Lightfoot plainly 
points out. It was not a licensed religion; it led to the 
formation of secret societies ; it refused to give Divine honours 
to the emperors ; it flung insult on the old pagan gods. But 
the more clearly you demonstrate this position, the more 
remarkable does the fact that persecution was not more 
common become. It is true that we may not possess a 
record of every instance of Christian martyrdom, and evident 
that there are hints of persecutions in early times of more fre- 
quent occurrence than a superficial perusal of history would 
lead us to suspect. But after making ample allowance for 
these cases, one plain fact stares us in the face—the great 
mass of the Christians were left in possession of their lives 
and their liberties. 

From the point of view of the consistent persecutor this 
was a fatal blunder. There is one condition which is 
essential to the suecess of all persecution. It must be 
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drastic, or it will.be worse than useless. A slight or a casual 
or a local persecution only stimulates zeal. It is the spur, 
not the sword. Persecution has been successful when it has 
been carried to the point of extermination. The Druses 
have destroyed whole villages of Maronites. Of course the 
result has been that they have stamped Christianity out 
of the small districts which they have thus desolated. 
If the Roman government had seriously desired to extinguish 
Christianity, there was one, and only one, means for 
effucting this end—they should have killed every Christian. 
It they had attempted to nip the new religion in the bud the 
number of executions would not have come near the ghastly 
record of the victims of the Emperor Theodosius’ one act of 
mad vindictiveness. Why did not the powerful Roman govern- 
ment take this course ? The answer is simple enough. There 
were too many Gallios. 

But Trajan was no Gallio. The man who dreaded the 
formation of innocent fire-brigades lest they should de- 
velop into dangerous secret societies was not likely to 
ignore the existence of Christian Churches, which must 
have been regarded by him much as Nihilist clubs are 
now regarded by the Czar. His rescript brought about this 
important difference in the attitude of the State towards 
Christianity. Before it had been issued Christianity was in- 
ferentially liable to prosecution ; after the publication of: the 
rescript it became directly so. Dr. Lightfoot shows, from 
references to Tacitus, Suetonius, and other writers, that 
Christianity was no longer generally confounded with Judaism, 
at all events in the view of intelligent men. The Jews took 
good care to be distinguished from the hated sect of Galileans. 
But this fact would not prevent a lenient procurator from 
closing his eyes to the distinction between the two barbarous 
faiths, and tacitly according to the child the immunity which 
was allowed to the parent. Trajan’s rescript made this 
magisterial fiction no longer possible. Jor the first time 
Christianity was proscribed by name. Surely this was a 
change for the administrator, if not one in the eyes of the 
law! We constantly see cases carried up to Chancery for 
decision as to the bearings of the law upon them. Though 
no appeal is made to Parliament, though the law remains 
unaltered, the decision of the court on a fresh application of 
the law gives a new legal position to similar cases for all 
future time. Thus it might have been supposed that local 
authorities were always liable for damages done to gas and 
water pipes by their steam-rollers ; but this would have been 
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only an inference. A recent decision has given the case 
definitely against them, and it is generally acknowledged that 
the risk of liability for the cost of mischief done is con- 
siderably aggravated by this decision. Pliny’s letter is 
nothing but an appeal for the settlement of a legal point. 
Not having been present at judicial proceedings against the 
Christians, he is in doubt whether they are only to be tried on 
accusation of definite crimes, or whether the mere profession 
of Christianity is enough ground for condemnation. Is not 
this confession of doubt a clear proof that the incidence of the 
law was not always recognized ? No new legislation is asked 
for. Pliny only requests for information as to how he is to 
carry out the old law. But the answer to his appeal, like a 
decision in Chancery, gives a new force to that law. ‘Trajan 
replies that though Christians are not to be sought out, and 
though anonymous accusations are not to be entertained, the 
mere profession of the new faith persisted in before the tri- 
bunal is to be sufficient ground of condemnation. If the law 
had always been read in this light before, what need would 
there have been for Pliny’s appeal, and what use in Trajan’s 
reply, at all events in so far as it related to the main point at 
issue—the prosecution of Christians as such? It appears 
therefore, beyond question that though the intention of 
Trajan was to be lenient, the effect of his rescript must have 
been to increase the danger of the Christians to a most serious 
extent. ‘The very fact that so calm and just an administrator 
as Trajan should have thus laid down the law gave a weight 
to his adverse decision which would never have been attached 
to the mad folly of a Nero or the personal jealousy of a 
Domitian. 

In his elaborate discussion on the date of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, Dr. Lightfoot brings forward another subject of pain- 
ful interest. The responsibility of Marcus Aurelius for the 
fiercest onslaught on the Christians that had been known up 
to his time has been a topic of frequent remark. But until 
quite recently his predecessor had escaped with a clean re- 
putation. It is now unhappily almost beyond question that 
Antoninus Pius also imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
martyrs. Saint and philosopher, both the Antonines, took 
part in the persecution of Christianity. With a fulness of 
proof, the mere epitome of which would exceed all available 
space, Bishop Lightfoot, confirming Waddington, puts back the 
date of the martyrdom of Polycarp and its attendant per- 
secutions from A.D. 167 to a.p. 155—i.e., from the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius to that of Antoninus Pius. 
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The notion that the motives of the Roman government in 
persecuting the Christians were wholly secnlar and utilitarian 
has been proved of late to be the result of a partial and one- 
sided view, as it has become more and more apparent that a 
broad and ‘powerful revival of pagan religion spread through 
the second century and culminated in the times of the 
Antonines. Coextensive with this revival there sprang up a 
fanatical horror of Christianity. The desertion of the shrines 
of the old divinities, observed even in Pliny’s time, was 
attributed to the influence of two very different orders of 
people—the Epicureans and the Christians; and just as 
Dissenters and Secularists are frequently classed together in 
the present day by short-sighted champions of the Estab- 
lished Church, as though their ends and methods were 
identical, so the common charge of atheist was raised against 
both these sects. But inasmuch as the easy-going -—Epicu- 
reans were ready to subscribe to any article, or rather, to 
sacrifice before any shrine, they escaped the penalty of their 
unpopularity. A few grains of incense dropped on a pagan 
altar would save them from all unpleasant consequences. 
Why should they have objected to take this ready path of 
escape ? for what motive has the Agnostic for embracing 
martyrdom on behalf of a negation? The case of the 
Christians was very different. The ‘obstinacy’ which so 
- annoyed Marcus Aurelius left no alternative but a sentence 
of death on all who were accused. And when, in the height 
of the feverish revival of old pagan cults, a succession of 
terrible calamities fell like a scourge on the empire, what was 
more natural than that accusations against the people who 
were suspected of provoking those distresses by exciting the 
wrath of heaven should have poured in with growing fre- 
quency? Then amid scenes of gloom and terror and rage 
there rose the awful cry,“ Christianos ad leones.’ A super- 
stitious emperor could not but share the feelings of his 
alarmed subjects. Thus the fierce religious persecution of 
the Christians under the Antonines is very different from the 
cold secular prosecution of them by a Trajan, who could first 
calmly lay down rules of legal procedure, and then sanction 
the use of martyrs as toys for the idle sport of the Roman 
populace in the amphitheatre, perhaps presenting himself 
among the spectators. 

2. ‘The other aspect of Christian martyrdom—the martyr’s 
own view of it—also demands a passing reference; for this, 
too, has been frequently misinterpreted. In the time of 
Cyprian, veneration for the martyrs reached such a pitch that 
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it threatened to produce a schism in the Church by setting 
up a rival to the authority of the priesthood. But in our 
own day people are inclined to treat a martyr with a shrug of 
the shoulders, and to ask if the whole idea of martyrdom was 
not as much a mistake on the part of the Christians as that 
of persecution was on the side of their enemies. It is there- 
fore important to see clearly what was the real meaning of 
the perplexing ‘ obstinacy ’ of the Christians, and wherein lay 
the necessity for their manifesting it. The Christians did not 
suffer for an idea. Theirs was not one of the cases for the 
casuists, in which the question is asked whether we are justi- 
fied in telling an untruth to a madman or a tyrant. We 
have to wait for the age of ignorant mockery before we meet 
with foolish attempts, first to tear honest beliefs out of men 
on the rack, and then to drive false notions into them with 
the boot. The Romans were too sensible to imagine that 
force could change a conviction even when they did not share 
Pilate’s cynical indifference to so abstract an idea as ‘truth,’ 
and certainly they did not dream of persecuting mere opinions. 
The persecution was aimed solely at conduct. The Christians 
were free to believe whatever absurdities they might choose 
to adopt, but directly their actions were affected by their 
beliefs they came under the ban of the law. The test gene- 
rally applied to persons accused of the hated religion was 
the demand that they should forswear Christ and offer 
sacrifice on the pagan altars. The one act was regarded by 
the Christians as blasphemy, the other as demon-worship. 
There was something more than fanaticism in the refusal to 
yield to such terms. ‘The secret of martyrdom was not 
merely a George Washington courage in refusing to tell a lie, 
noble as that courage might be; it was the soldier’s fidelity 
to his general; i.e., it was just loyalty to the great Head 
of the Church. Apostasy mearft treason with the added 
meanness of an act of basest ingratitude. Accordingly we find 
that when the idea of the personal Christ became thin and 
shadowy, the motive for facing martyrdom was sapped of all 
vitality. Thus it is among the Gnostics that we first meet 
with instances of the decided decay of the martyr- spirit, 
resulting in an open advocacy of submission to the imperial 
demands. 

To understand the spirit of martrydom we have only to 
go to the martyrs themselves. In Ignatius we are struck 
with the passion of martyrdom ; in Polycarp we see its ‘ sweet 
reasonableness.’ And we may continually observe an oscilla- 
tion between these two qualities in subsequent narratives of 
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persecution. But whatever might be the temper of mind, 
whether in ecstatic or in calm moods, the essential principle. 
of martyrdom was always one and the same. Ignatius was 
not impatient to face the lions in the Flavian amphitheatre 
simply because he could not bring himself to deny certain 
intellectual notions, or he would never have exclaimed, ‘Come - 
fire and cross and grapplings with wild beasts, cuttings and 
manglings, wrenching of bones, hacking of limbs, crushings 
of my whole body; come cruel tortures of the devil to assail 
me. Only be it mine to attain unto Jesus Christ. . . . It is 
good for me to die for Jesus Christ rather than to reign over 
the farthest bounds of the earth’ (Rom. 5, 6). Nor was 
Polycarp merely refusing to utter an untruth when he made 
his famous reply to the proconsul’s demand that he should 
‘revile the Christ’: ‘Fourscore and six years have I been 
His servant, and He hath done me no wrong. How, then, 
can I blaspheme my King who saved me?’ (Mart. Polye. 9.) 
These men did not die for an idea. Certainly the thirst for 
martyrdom that characterizes Ignatius is very different from 
anything that we meet with in the New Testament. But to 
be astonished that such a man as Ignatius should have felt 
as he has expressed himself in the Epistle to the Romans is 
simply absurd, for what ground have we for assuming that 
in those early ages there were no enthusiastic people who 
might have been tempted to exceed the bounds of calculating 
reason under circumstances of extraordinary excitement—as 
though the manners of the primitive Church had been moulded 
on Blair’s sermons? Nor should we be over hasty in con- 
demning the extravagance of Ignatius. As all his ‘ Acts of 
Martyrdom’ are manifest forgeries, there is no warrant for the 
story that he voluntarily presented himself before Trajan, 
and no reason for supposing that he did not take pre- 
cautions to avoid being arr@sted, equally with Polycarp. He 
does not cross the stage of history until after he has been 
condemned to death. ‘lhe case is then quite altered. Bishop 
Lightfoot well remarks: ‘ His condemnation was not his own 
choice. But once condemned, he would not accept his life 
back as a concession. ‘The acceptance of a pardon would 
have been the acknowledgment of an offence’ (vol. ii. p. 393). 
That he was extravagant in expression, we may well admit. 
No one will ever take Ignatius for Mr. Matthew Arnold. But 
Dr. Lightfoot’s observations are peculiarly appropriate in an 
age when the decorum of culture is over ready to condemn 
the excesses of enthusiasm. ‘It is a cheap wisdom,’ he says, 
‘which at the study table or over the pulpit desk declaims 
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against the extravagance of the feelings and language of 
Ignatius, as the vision of martyrdom rose up before him. 
After all, it is only by an enthusiasm which men call extra- 
vagance that the greatest moral and spiritual triumphs have 
been won. ‘This was the victory which overcame the world— 
the faith of Ignatius and of men like-minded with him’ 
‘(vol. i. p. 38). 

Ignatius and Polycarp are the two most picturesque figures 
among the apostolic fathers. The former we know only from 
his own writings, but those writings bear on the face of them 
the impress of an intense individuality. Shadowy as Ignatius 
appears on the field of history, directly we open his seven 
Epistles we are able to form a better mental picture of this 
man than of any of his contemporaries in the Christian 
Church. There is no parallel to his style in the writings of 
other early Fathers. The pages seem to tingle as we touch 
them. The burning words throb with the pulsation of the 
martyr’s life-blood. Ignatius there represents. to us the very 
chivalry of primitive Christianity. He seems to have sprung 
from heathen parentage, to have misspent his fiery nature in 
youth, and to have been converted in later days. We do not 
know how he came to be made Bishop of Antioch—tradition on 
this point is quite valueless—nor what was the course of his 
pastorate, nor how he came to be arrested, though it is not 
surprising that so uncompromising a character should have 
become obnoxious to the Roman government. But ‘the 
pitchy darkness which envelops the life and work of Ignatius 
is illumined at length by a vivid but transient flash of light.’ 
Dr. Lightfoot follows his journey from Antioch with a rich 
commentary of topographical and historical details. Con- 
demned to the wild beasts at Rome, he sets out in the custody 
of a ‘maniple,’ or company of ten soldiers—his ‘ ten leopards.’ 
He would probably take ship at Seleucia, the port town of 
Antioch, and sail thence to som® harbour on the Cilician 
or Pamphylian coast. Thence he travels westward by land. 
Where the road divides near the junction of the Lycus and 
the Meander he seems to have sent a messenger by the 
southern road along the valley of the Meander, passing 
through Tralles, Magnesia, and over the mountain range of 
Messogis to Ephesus, to acquaint the Churches in those cities 
of his approaching visit to Smyrna, whither, accordingly, they 
were able to send delegates to meet him. Ignatius is taken 
by his guards along the northern route through Philadelphia. 
At Smyrna he meets with Polycarp, and while there writes 
his four first letters—three to the Churches whose delegates 
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he had seen at Smyrna—the Ephesians, the Magnesians, and 
the Trallians ; the fourth is written to the Church at Rome. 
The next stage of the journey is Troas—that Troas from 
which St. Paul saw the vision of the Macedonian on Mount 
Athos; and there Ignatius writes to the two Churches he had 
visited at Philadelphia and Smyrna, and to Polycarp, the 
Bishop of Smyrna. We have a glimpse of Ignatius at Philippi, 
in Polyearp’s letter to the Church in that city, and then the 
curtain drops, although there can be no doubt that his journey 
ended in martyrdom at Rome. The case of Polycarp is dif- 
ferent. In his Epistle we see but faint indications of the man. 
But we meet with more than one reference to passages of his 
long life in Church history. Renan describes him as ‘ ultra- 
conservative.’ He nowhere displays the fire and vigour of 
Ignatius. lreneus paints him to us as a model pastor and 
teacher of the young, surrounded by a group of disciples, and 
describing ‘his intercourse with John and with the rest of 
those who had seen the Lord.’ Later we see him at Rome 
pleading the Eastern view of the paschal controversy in a 
spirit of peaceableness, and again at Smyrna, grieved by the 
‘rank and rapid growth of exerescences on the pure teaching 
of the gospel.’ It is needless to recapitulate the story of his 
martyrdom. That scene will live as long as Mount Pagus 
looks down on the fair gulf of Smyrna. 

II. But fascinating as are the portraits of the two martyrs 
on their own account, a much deeper interest attaches itself 
to the light which they throw on the early pages of Chris- 
tianity. in this respect the writings of Ignatius and Polycarp 
are perfectly unique. The ‘Epistle of Clement’ is older in 
date and of unquestionable authenticity; but it comes from 
Western Europe. ‘The Shepherd of Hermas ’—the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ of the second century—is also a Roman work. The 
‘Epistle of Barnabas’ is of unknown authorship, probably 


coming from Alexandria, a city that was out of the range of * 


the more direct and continuous apostolical influence ; and its 
one-sided antagonism to the Old Testament faith robs it of 
half its weight. We know absolutely nothing of the origin 
of the beautiful little ‘ Epistle to Diognetus.’ Of the writings 
of Papias, only scattered fragments have come down to us. 
But Ignatius and Polycarp occupy a very different place 
among the apostolic fathers. Living in the great metropolis 
of the East, in the very heart of the earliest and most 
vigorous primitive Christianity, at the focus towards which 
representatives from Palestine and Asia Minor would con- 
verge, and in the centre from which the most direct influences 
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could be spread in all directions, Ignatius was the bishop of 
the oldest Gentile Church, the president of the community 
which but a few years before had been the spring of all 
missionary enterprise, and to the energy of which Europe owed 
Christianity, the pastor of the Church which had sent forth 
Paul and Barnabas on their great journeys, and whither those 
apostles had returned to report progress. We cannot attach 
any value to the two mutually destructive rumours that 
Ignatius was ordained by St. Peter and by St. Paul; but it 
is something to remember that he may well have been the 
contemporary of those two apostles for some twenty-five years, 
and the contemporary of St. John for half a century. At all 
events his testimony is peculiarly important, on account of 
his residence in the midst of the scenes of the most assiduous 
apostolic labours. Then, in regard to Polycarp, there is no 
reason to doubt or mistake the statements of his disciple 
Irenzus that he had had personal intercourse with St. John, 
together with ‘the rest of those who had seen the Lord.’ He, 
too, lived in a region to which more than one apostle seems to 
have retired after the destruction of Jerusalem, and which 
became the centre of Christianity when the Syrian influence 
had declined, and before the Roman had risen. While great 
importance has been attached to questions of date, sufficient 
attention has not always been given to these equally significant 
questions of place. But when early dates combine with 
advantageous positions we may look for evidence of the 
weightiest character. It is only the doubt as to the genuineness 
of the writings attributed to Ignatius and Polycarp that has 
prevented the singular pre-eminence of their position as 
witnesses to early Christianity from being more extensively 
recognized. Hence the immense import of the Ignatian 
controversy—never more significant than in our own day, 
when a powerful re-agent, capable of arresting the corrosive 
action of negative criticism, is the one great desideratum. 
Surely Daillé and his friends were but short-sighted contro- 
versialists when, dreading an adverse verdict on the com- 
paratively minor question of Church government, they proved 
themselves to be over hasty in thrusting out of court the 
witness who was best able to help on the settlement of a 
vastly more momentous question—the question of the 
essential truth of Christianity. 

Polyearp’s is evidently an unoriginative and receptive mind. 
He quotes Scripture freely, and his testimony derives its chief 
value from that fact. But in dealing with Ignatius we must 
first of all remember to make full allowance for the ‘ personal 
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equation.’ While, however, this may affect our judgment of 
the representative character of his theology, it scarcely 
touches his testimony to the facts of the gospel history, and 
the documentary evidence of those facts; nor does it 
materially endanger our use of the light which he indirectly 
throws on the condition of the Church in his day. Both 
Ignatius and Polycarp are not only most important witnesses 
on account of their time, locality, and associations; what they 
tell us has very direct bearings on modern criticism. It is 


nothing less than fatal to the Tubingen hypothesis. Baur was | 


compelled to reject the Ignatian Epistles—the Syriac as well 
as the Greek version. Polycarp’s Epistle had to be treated as 
hopelessly interpolated, even if any parts of it were thought to 
be genuine. When these writings are proved to be authentic 
and genuine, the already discredited Tubingen theory must be 
abandoned. 

1. It is scarcely possible to doubt that the writer of the 
Ignatian Epistle was acquainted with St. John’s Gospel. In 
several instances he reminds us of definite passages. Thus, when 
he says of the spirit, ‘ It knoweth whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth’ (Phil. 7), he is plainly referring to our Lord’s 
conversation with Nicodemus ; and his language describing the 
flesh and blood of Christ as bread and drink (Rom. 7) 
reminds us irresistibly of our Lord’s words on the same 
subject in John vi. But the most impressive evidence is not 
to be discovered in more or less close verbal coincidences ; it 
is to be gathered from the character of the thought of 
Ignatius, and it lies in the fact that the seven Epistles are 
saturated through and through with the spirit and ideas of 
the Fourth Gospel. Let any one read those Epistles from 
beginning to end, and he will be struck with the similarity 
between their tone of thought and expression and the tone of 
St. John’s writings. 

The effect of the wave of reaction against the imaginative 
criticism of the Tubingen school, which is now rising in several 
directions, has already been felt in the steady retrocession of 
the latest date which it is possible to assign to the Fourth 
Gospel. The relation of Justin Martyr to St. John has been 
made more clear of late. The discovery of the works of 
Hippolytus brought out the testimony of Basilides, and so 
pushed back the limit to a.p. 125. Keim has fixed the date at 
A.D. 110-117, whereupon Dr. Samuel Davidson has remarked 
that ‘Keim’s date, a.p. 110-117, under Trajan, makes it 
exceedingly difficult to disprove Johannine authorship.’* The 
* ‘Introduction to New Testament,’ vol. ii. p. 426, 
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authentication of Ignatius adds immense weight to the 
evidence for the gospel, and the concurrent admission of Poly- 
carp’s Epistle to the Philippians further confirms this 
evidence. 

' We have the strongest reasons for believing that Polycarp 
was the disciple of the Apostle John. His own disciple 
Ireneus could not have been mistaken on so important a 
point, and Irenzus speaks of ‘John’ simply and without further 
description, as a well-known personality, and includes the 
name of this ‘John’ among the names of the eye-witnesses 
of our Lord’s life, saying of Polycarp, ‘ He would describe his 
intercourse with John and with the rest of those who had 
seen the Lord.’ Considering that Ireneus also speaks of his 


‘ master as having ‘been taught by apostles’ (Her. iii. 4), 


surely it is only an excess of caution that raises a doubt as to 
whether some other John may be referred to. But though 
the establishment of this point will increase the value of the 
testimony of Polycarp, that testimony stands on an 
independent basis. When Polycarp writes, ‘ Kvery one who 
shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
antichrist’ (Phil. 7), he is plainiy referring to a passage in 
the First Epistle of St. John: ‘ Every spirit which confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every 
spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God’ (1 John iv. 
2,3); and when he says, ‘ He that hath love is far from all 
sin’ (Phil. 3), he is touching upon one of the most 
characteristic ideas of that Epistle. Now, although Polycarp 
does not allude to the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle 
and the Gospel so clearly hang together, that testimony in 
favour of the one amounts practically to testimony for the 
other. 

2. The case of the Synoptics is affected with a difficulty of 
its own. Ignatius appears to quote St. Matthew four times 
and St. Luke twice ;* and Bishop Lightfoot has collected no 
less than thirty-five less direct references to passages in the 
Gospels. But in some cases the language is very different 
from that of our text. Thus in one passage Ignatius writes, 
‘He said to them, Lay hold and handle me, and see that I am 
not a demon without body’ (Smyrn. 3). Three explanations 
of this variation are possible. (1) Like Papias, and in agree- 
ment with a general feeling which we seem to detect in early 
ages, Ignatius may have preferred oral tradition to docu- 
mentary history. In favour of this view is the fact that he 

* Matt. iii, 15 in Smyrn. 1; x. 16 in Polyc. 2; xii. 33 in Eph. 14; xix. 12 
in Smyrn. 6; Luke vi. 44 in Eph, 14; as 39 in Smyrn. 3. 
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never refers to the written Gospels by name. (2) He may 
have quoted from a lost Gospel. Various passages in ‘ The 
Teaching’ and in ‘Clement of Rome’ would seem to favour this 
view. The fatal objection to it is that these passages, though 
they sometimes overlap, also vary among themselves. (3) 
He may have been quoting loosely from memory. The 
example of Justin Martyr, who had the ‘Memorabilia’ by 
him, and still quoted thus laxly—confirmed as it is by the 
similar laxity of his citations from the Septuagint — may 
naturally incline us to adopt this third explanation, especially 
when we remember that the books of the New Testament had 
not yet received the title of ‘ Scriptures,’ and therefore were 
not yet treated with the respect for their verbal accuracy that 
they received in later days. Under these circumstances 
nothing is more natural than that a man in the situation of 
Ignatius, writing in the haste and confusion of travel, should 
have quoted from memory, not troubling to unroll cumbrous 
uncial MSS., even if he carried them about with him. A 
combination of the first and second theories, however, will 
give us the most probable solution of the difficulty. Some 
of the quotations are too accurate to admit the idea that 
they are merely traditional sayings. But nothing is more 
likely than that a contemporary of the apostles, who had 
access to the written Gospels, should also have received 
floating unwritten reports of some of the utterances of our 
Lord, like one quoted by St. Paul, which has found its way 
into the New Testament (Acts xx. 35). The same question 
has been suggested by a passage in Polycarp: ‘ Remember 
the words which the Lord spake as He taught, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you. Have 
mercy, that ye may receive mercy. With what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again; and again, Blessed are the 
poor, and they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ (Phil. 2). The phraseology 
here suggests a similar solution. Polycarp mixes up con- 
genial scattered passages, and inserts a traditional saying— 
‘Have mercy, that ye may receive mercy,’ because he is 
quoting from memory. For there is little room for doubting 
that Polycarp knew the Synoptics. In his one short Epistle 
he makes no less than eleven direct quotations * from the first 
three Gospels, and two from the Acts of the Apostles, not to 
speak of several indirect allusions. Lastly, it is certain that 

* Matt. v. 3 and 10 in Phil. 2; v. 44 in 12; vi. 13 in 7; vii. 1 sq. in 2; 
xxvi. 41 in 7; Mark ix. 35 in 5; xiv. 38 in 7; Luke vi. 20 and 36 sq. in 2; xi. 4 
in 7; Acts ii, 24in 1; x. 42 in 2. 
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both Ignatius and Polycarp knew the bulk of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. Polycarp quotes most readily, according to his 
custom, but Ignatius, besides quoting several passages, dis- 
tinctly names the apostle and refers to his Epistles 
(Ephes. 12). 

III. Polycarp, as we have seen, is now chiefly valuable as 
a witness to the authenticity and genuineness of New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. But the more powerful mind of Ignatius 
attracts our attention to the contents of the Christianity 
which was known to him. We must not forget that although 
we only meet with Ignatius in Asia Minor, and although his 
Epistles are addressed to Churches in that region—all except 
that to the Romans—he was neither a native of the district 
nor a resident in it. The Bishop of Antioch is the great 
representative of Primitive Syrian Christianity. This phase 
of Christianity, as far as it is represented to us by Ignatius, 
has a form and colour of its own. While it has none of the 
abstract philosophical elements that characterize Greek 
theology from the first, it is decidedly marked by the prac- 
tical and organizing tendencies which we see in the Chris- 
tianity of the West. In this respect the two extremes meet 
more than once, and Rome and Antioch share several common 
attributes. But the grand distinction of Syrian Christianity 
in the writings of Ignatius is its historical and personal 
character. It may be that here as elsewhere Ignatius is ex- 
pressing his own views rather than representing those of his 
friends. But the tone of his writing does not suggest the 
existence of any divergence of opinion in this respect. The 
only danger that he fears for his creed is threatened by the 
seductive influence of pronounced heretics who have set up 
rival churches of their own. Even if his views are to be taken 
only as those of an individual, they are still intensely sig- 
nificant when we consider the age and the place of their 
manifestation. . 

1. Ignatius ignores what is commonly called dogmatic 
theology. His Syrian Christianity is at the antipodes of 
Alexandrian Christianity. The learning pf Clement and the 
speculation of Origen belong to an entirely different world. 
Ignatius once uses the Greek word ddypata, but not in its 
later sense for the abstractions of authoritative creeds; by it 
le simply means precepts concerning conduct (Magnes. 13). 
He is concerned lest any of his readers should be enticed by 
alien teachers into losing their hold on the facts of the gospel 
history. These concrete facts are the foundations of his faith, 
and the person of Christ is the centre of it. He is not, like 
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scholastic and Protestant theologians, much concerned with 
. the ‘office’ and ‘ work’ of the Saviour, although he does be- 
. lieve in an objective atonement effected by the death on the 
cross (see Rom. 6). All his interest centres in the historic 
personality of our Lord. His religion is just a passionate 
desire to be more closely identified with Christ. Like Thomas 
a Kempis, he finds the heart and essence of devotion in an 
Imitatio Christi. Like St. Francis of Assisi, he is especially 
desirous of union with Christ in His passion. He regards his 
martyrdom as a mystical fellowship with the cross of Christ. 
He knows nothing of a Christianity that is content to accept 
the fruits of the finished work and sacrifice of its founder 
without attempting its own toils and sacrifices. In all this 
he is intensely Pauline. He does not sufficiently sympathize 
with the strong intellectual side of the great apostle that is 
manifested in the Epistle to the Romans; but he repeatedly 
reminds us of expressions in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians and the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

This central position of the Ignatian type of Christianity 
is the key to the apparently strong expressions about the 
Eucharist that are to be found in the Epistles of Ignatius. 
The last thing we can attempt is to deduce any exact doctrine 
of abstract theology from these Epistles. The style of the 
language is inexact and loose to a perplexing degree. The 
metaphors employed are often confused and sometimes con- 
tradictory. When we remembes that we have before us no 
calmly composed dissertations, but the hasty productions 
of a prisoner who was in all probability allowed neither 
leisure nor privacy, among all the inconveniences of travel, 
we can forgive the writer if excitement in the prospect of 
martyrdom sometimes lands him in verbal extravagance. 
It would be most unfair, it would be quite foolish and decep- 
tive, to take such utterances into the study and dissect them 
with the aid of grammar and dictionary, giving to every word 
its literal meaning and its full weight. No doubt Ignatius 
does use very strong words which appear to exalt the 
Eucharist beyond measure. He writes of ‘breaking one 
bread, which is the medicine of immortality, and the anti- 
dote that we should not die, but live for ever in Jesus Christ’ 
(Ephes. 20). ‘Ihave no delight in the food of corruption,’ 
he says, ‘or in the delights of this life. I desire the bread 
of God, which is the flesh of Christ, who was of the seed of 
David; and for a draught I desire His blood, which is love 
incorruptible’ (Rom. 7). Bishop Lightfoot comments on this 
passage as follows: 
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The reference here is not to the Eucharist itself, but to the union with 
Christ, which is symbolized and pledged in the Eucharist. Obviously 
any limitation to the actual reception of eucharistic elements, and the 
blessings attendant on such reception, would be inadequate ; for Ignatius 
is contemplating the consummation of his union with Christ through 
martyrdom. ‘The indirect reference to the eucharistic elements is 
analogous to that which our Lord makes in John vi. (vol. ii. p. 226) 


It is interesting to compare the above passage with another, 
where Ignatius writes: ‘Do ye therefore arm yourselves with 
gentleness, and recover yourselves in faith, which is the flesh 
of the Lord, and in love, which is the blood of Jesus Christ’ 
. (Trall. 8). In the earlier passage, ‘the bread of God’ is ‘ the 
flesh of Christ ;’ here, ‘ faith’ is ‘the flesh of the Lord.’ This 
change in the application of the metaphor should guard us 
against drawing any very exact theological inferences from 
either passage. Ignatius did not write in view of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation when he expressed himself by means of 
these powerfully conceived but loosely worded metaphors, : 
any more than he had the Valentinian system before him, 
_ when he wrote of ‘His Word proceedeth from silence’ (Magnes. ° 
8). But, on the other hand, most assuredly Ignatius meant 
far more than the thin abstraction into which the late Dean 
of Westminster melted these phrases in treating them as 
though they offered only symbols of subjective qualities. 
When Dean Stanley says, ‘We cannot go far astray in 
adopting the only definition of the blood of Christ which has 
come down to us from primitive times,’* and thereupon quotes 
from Ignatius, ‘The blood of Christ is love or charity,’ he 
takes for his definition—which should be strict to justify the 
name—a metaphorical expression of loosest texture, and one 
which certainly was not intended by its author to minimize 
the personal element. A full perusal of the writings of 
Ignatius must convince us that to him the person of Christ 
was the centre of the Christian life. Therefore, in describing 
the blood of Christ as ‘love or charity,’ he might mean some 
such idea as that the essential life of our Lord, sacrificed on 
the cross, was just an incarnation cf Divine love, or that it 
was the inspiration of human charity ; he could not mean that 
charity, whether human or Divine, was to take the place of 
the real person and living presence of Christ. Christianity 
stands alone among the religions of the world in centering itself 
in a person, who is not merely the founder of the faith like 
Sakya-muni and Mohammed, but also the spring of its con- 
tinuous vitality ; and no one among the early fathers perceived 


* «Christian Institutions,’ p. 117. 
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this great truth so distinctly, or expressed it so vividly, as 
Ignatius. 

2. This striking characteristic of early Syrian Christianity, 
as represented by Ignatius, explains that father’s attitude 
towards the great heresy of his time—the heresy of Judaistic 
Docetism. It was an extraordinary amalgam of old and new 
ideas, a sort of combination of conservatives with radical inno- 
vators to make common cause against the moderate liberalism 
of the general community of Christians. On the side of dis- 
cipline it represented the old tendency of St. Paul’s opponents 
in Jerusalem, Antioch, and Galatia, who wished to bring the 
Church under the restrictions of the synagogue, while on the 
side of doctrine it offered a new and startling explanation of 
Christianity. IRgnatius felt called upon to present a strenuous 
resistance to the extraordinary notion that Jesus of Nazareth 
was a phantom. It has often been remarked that the incar- 
nation takes a more prominent place in the East than it 
‘assumes in the history of Western Christendom. At the two 

extremities of anti-Nicene theology Ignatius and Athanasius 
appear as the champions of this great truth, but from oppo- 
site points of view, and in resistanee to opposite errors. 
Ignatius vindicates the humanity of Christ, Athanasius His 
divinity. The order in which the change was produced is one 
of the most significant facts in the history of theology. Had 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ been only an aberglaube 
we should have expected the process to have been the reverse. 
It might have taken some time for the idea to have been 
evolved, as the memory of the founder of the faith became 
dim, and his vague form grew large in the mists of distance. 
Thus some centuries were required to exalt the Virgin Mary 
on to the throne of heaven as the ‘mother of God.’ Even 
the canonization of saints only follows their decease after a 
decent interval. That Jews should ever have effected a hasty 
apotheosis of a Jew is almost inconceivable ; but that they 
should have thus violated the first principles of their faith at 
the very time when it was growing and spreading through the 
Roman world as the great protest of Monotheism against the 
shameful worship of deified: despots is a monstrous supposi- 
tion. Yet it was in this early age that Christians were most 
assured of the divinity of Christ. Ignatius, for some time the 
contemporary of Peter, Paul, and John, and, the bishop of 
the metropolitan Syrian Church, does not hesitate to call our 
Lord ‘God.’ Though Arius may have drawn his ideas in part 
from a later Antiochene tendency, there is nothing in Ignatius 
to suggest the conclusion that he or any of his contemporaries 
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ever questioned the full divinity of Christ. They who stumbled 
at the mystery of the incarnation generally held to the un- 
doubted divinity of our Lord, and cast aside the more readily 
abandoned belief in His humanity. They did not question 
that He was God. If they had a doubt, it was as to whether 
He were man. While the afterglow of His presence still lin- 
gered in living memory and sure tradition, the splendour of it 
swept lower views aside and compelled a general homage to 
His divinity. The denial of this great truth only became 
frequent as the light of the Wonderful Life faded from memory 
and tradition. Cerinthus might assert that Jesus was only a 
man, but even he could not deny that a fully Divine Christ 
inhabited the human form of our Lord, and that this Christ 
was the true founder of our faith. The case of the Ebionites 
is scarcely an exception, for they were only semi-Christianized 
Jews, and their doctrine of the Christ was warped by their 
prejudice in favour of the Jewish Messiahship. Nor did they 
ever threaten to conquer the Church. The one real danger 
came from an incipient Gnosticism. The only serious rival to 
the doctrine of the incarnation was found, not in Unitarianism, 
but in a Docetism that accepted the full divinity of our Lord, 
and felt so overwhelmed with the greatness of it as to be 
unable to believe in His humanity. Thus the history of error 
becomes a witness to truth. 

In protesting against the extraordinary delusion of the 
Docetics, Ignatius repeatedly emphasizes his belief in the 
cardinal facts of the earthly life of our Lord, especially His 
birth, His passion, His death. The Bishop of Antioch sees 
the supreme necessity of not losing hold upon the true man- 
hood of Christ. It would have been well for the future course 
of theology if the Church had not permitted that great truth 
to fall into abeyance and practical denial even while it was 
being asserted in formal creeds and abstract doctrines. The 
growth of Maryolatry, saint-worship, martyr-worship, and 
priestly mediation, followed by the gloom and terror of a harsh, 
unnatural religion, are all more or less to be attributed to the 
neglect of the humanity of Christ and the consequent loss of 
faith in His sympathy and natural brotherhood. When the 
Christ becomes only the terrible Judge with fierce countenance 
and flaring aureole, as He is represented in Byzantine art, the 
pathos of the incarnation is extinguished, and the power of it 
neutralized. It is a long way from the Ignatian Epistles to 
‘Ecce Homo.’ Nevertheless one of the most cheering facts 
of the day is a return to that side of Christianity which 
Ignatius most strenuously advocated. We are beginning to 
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see the helplessness of formal theology as a motive power. 
The person of Christ is now more than ever assuming its 
rightful place as the centre and mainspring of Christianity, 
and in particular the human life of our Lord is studied as it 
was never studied in past ages. We may even thank Strauss 
for calling back the attention of the Church from dogmatics 
to historical Christianity. The mythical theory has done for 
the nineteenth century what Docetism effected in the first 
century; it has drawn attention to the facts of our Lord’s 
earthly life. No previous age has had such rich and various 
materials for the consideration of this subject, supplied by all 
schools of theology, as that which has seen Strauss, Renan, 
Keim, Ewald, Neander, Farrar, Geikie, Edersheim, Fairbairn, 
Beecher, the author of ‘Ecce Homo,’ the author of ‘ Philo- 
christus,’ &c. This is another sign of the great modern 
revolt from Latin Christianity. While in speculation our age 
is almost repeating the ideas of Clement and Origen, in its 
historical tendencies and in the development of its practical 
religion it is reverting to the fundamental position of the 
Syrian Christianity of Ignatius. 

IV. I have reserved the vexed question of episcopacy as the 
last item for review. This question has received an adventi- 
tious, if not a factitious importance as the centre about which 
the great Ignatian controversy has continuously circulated. 
It is a curious fact, and one not very favourable to the im- 
partiality of learning, that opponents and defenders of the 
genuineness of the Vossian letters have generally ranged 
themselves on one or the other side of the dispute, according 
as they have been the enemies or the advocates of episcopacy. 
Daillé, the leader of the opposition, was a presbyterian ; 
Pearson, the champion of the defence, was an episcopalian. 
Milton lifted the discussion out of the ruts of theology and set 
it going in the larger world of literature; but it was in treat- 
ing of ‘ Practical Prelacy’ that he poured out his splendid 
invective over the Ignatian letters, and denounced the error 
of ‘ searching among the verminous and polluted rags dropped 
overworn from the toiling shoulders of time, with these de- 
formedly to quilt and interlace the entire, the spotless, and 
undecaying robe of Truth.’ Daillé founded what he called his 
‘ palmary argument’ on the character and prominence of the 
element of episcopacy in the seven Greek Epistles. 

The New Testament knows only of two orders of the ministry 
—the deacon and the elder or bishop, for it must now be 
considered an established fact that the titles elder and bishop 
are synonymous both in the Acts of the Apostles and in the 
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Epistles. It is the same in ‘The Teaching of the Apostles.’ 
Clement of Rome also refers only to the two orders. He writes 
of ‘ bishops and deacons ’ (Clem. Rom. 42) with no intermediate 
class, and he says, ‘ We shall incur no slight guilt if we eject 
_ from the bishopric those who have presented the offerings un- 
blameably and holily. Blessed are, the presbyters who have 
gone before,’ &c. (Clem. Rom. 44). Plainly with Clement the 
titles bishop and presbyter are synonymous. Even as late a 
work as the ‘Shepherd of Hermas’ contains no clear reference 
to the three orders, and it is more than doubtful whether 
Hermas knew of the development of an episcopacy. Polycarp, 
writing to the Philippians, gives directions to the deacons (5) 
and the presbyters (6). But when we come to Ignatius, whose 
letters bear an earlier date than the Epistle of Polycarp, we 
find ourselves in a very different atmosphere. Ignatius fre- 
quently refers to the three orders of bishop, presbyter, and 
deacon ; and, what is more striking, he exalts the functions of 
the bishop in language of glowing imagery, and insists upon 
the high authority of the episcopal office with reiterated 
urgency. ‘Every one,’ he writes, ‘whom the master of the 
house sendeth to govern his own household we ought to 
receive as Him that sent him; clearly, therefore, we ought 
to regard the bishop as the Lord Himself’ (Ephes. 6). Again, 
‘It is good to know God and the bishop; he that honoureth 
the bishop is honoured of God; he that doeth anything with- 
out the knowledge of the bishop serveth the devil’ (Smyrn. 9). 
Similar quotations might be added ad libitum. It is natural 
that so extraordinary a difference between these Ignatian 
Epistles and all contemporary literature should have excited 
grave suspicions. But if the genuineness of the Epistles is to 
be considered established in spite of this difficulty, the case 
assumes an entirely new aspect. Have we not here, it is 
asked, a solid foundation for the triumphant advocacy of the 
early establishment of the episcopacy? Must not both the 
presbyterian and the independent find the ground hopelessly 
cut from under their feet? It may still be replied that the 
true authority is the New Testament, and no patristic prece- 
- dent, however venerable with age and dignity. Nevertheless 
the two facts that the Churches to which Ignatius wrote were 
in the very centre of the latest apostolic labours, and that the 
Ignatian letters were probably written only some ten years 
after the death of St. John, combined with a comparatively 
early tradition describing that apostle as ordaining bishops 
in the neighbourhood of the Churches addressed, go far to 
confirm the claim of an apostolic origin of the episcopate. 
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Conceding this point, it can, I think, be shown that the sup- 
port which it is thought to give to what we now commonly 
understand by the word ‘episcopacy’ is entirely illusory. 

Members of the peace society are continually showing us 
how delusive are the results even of successful war. We seize 
Egypt in order to guard the road to India in case our distant 
empire should be attacked, and when we have thus taken the 
burden.of a European responsibility upon our shoulders we 
are quietly informed by one of the first military authorities 
that ‘the true military route to India is by the Cape.’ A 
similar mistake has been made in the bloodless war of theo- 
logical controversy by those who have fought hard to establish 
the genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles. When the Epistles 
are accepted it will be found that the only episcopacy their 
champions care for must be sought elsewhere, for assuredly 
it is not to be discovered in these Epistles. 

We cannot see the rights of the question till we separate 
the testimony of Ignatius to the ecclesiastical condition of the 
Churches to which he writes from his private personal opinions 
and wishes in regard to the government of those Churches. 
The whole controversy has been plunged into confusion by 
the neglect of so obvious a distinction. First, let us look at 
the testimony of Ignatius. If we accept the seven Greek 
Epistles as genuine there can be no doubt that there were 
three orders of the ministry in the Churches of Asia Minor to 
which Ignatius wrote. The three orders are also referred to 
in Cureton’s Syriac version. Therefore, if we admit the 
genuineness of either version, there can be no question on this 
point. Bishop Lightfoot shows how the growth of the epis- 
copate was local, and how it commenced among the Churches 
of Asia Minor, so that there were in all probability only the 
two orders in Rome and Corinth when Clement wrote in the 
name of the Church at the former city to that at the latter 
city, and only the two orders at Philippi when Polycarp 
directed his Epistle to the Philippians, although the three 
orders were already established in the East. But what was 
this Oriental episcopacy ? That is the first essential question 
to be answered. If it turns out that the Ignatian bishop was 
of a totally different species from the Cyprian bishop, where is 
the argument for diocesan episcopacy? For all that people 
now care for in the matter is the well-known episcopacy of later 
days. If the two are distinct, we may be only playing with 
words when we take the Ephesian and Trallian bishops of 
the Ignatian age as precedents for the Roman and Cartha- 
-genian bishops of the third century. 
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What is a bishop? There can be little doubt as to the 
scope of the modern answer to that question. A bishop may 
be regarded from two points of view. Looked at in relation 
to the order of Church government, he is the head of a diocese 
consisting of a number of separate congregations with their 
clergy, all of whom are subject to his supervision and juris- 
diction. Considered from a theological point of view, he is a 
successor of the apostles and the inheritor of a certain sacra- 
mental grace which it is his function to transmit to succeeding 
bishops, and which confers upon him rights and powers of 
ordination, &c. Strip him of his diocese, and he still remains 
a bishop in mystical grace and sacerdotal rank, like one of 
our non-juring bishops who were honoured for their pre- 
eminence in the spiritual hierarchy after they had been 
robbed of their sees. But deprive him of this second function, 
and what have you left of him? You have pared your bishop 
down to a shadow, to a name. As a bishop he has ceased to 
exist, though he may still cling to the powers and dignities 
of the Christian ministry exercised in individual and separate 
congregations. 

Now this is’exactly the condition of the bishops of the 
Churches addressed in the Ignatian letters as far as they are 


‘pourtrayed in those letters. 


1. The Ignatian bishop has no diocese. He is the pastor 
of one congregation. The Bishop of Ephesus presides over 
the Church at Ephesus, the Bishop of Smyrna over the 
Church at Smyrna. It has been suggested that there were 
several congregations in one city, and that the bishop was 
president of the whole group, while local presbyters adminis- 
tered in the separate communities. We have not the 
slightest evidence in the Ignatian Epistles for the existence 
of this state of affairs. There is no hint of the jurisdiction 
of the bishop extending over village Churches round the 
central Church of the city; in all probability the country 
people, the pagans, were veritable pagans, as yet uncon- 
verted, like the English heathen, or heath-dwellers. Indeed, 
we have positive evidence that the Ignatian bishop was the 
pastor of a single community, meeting in one building. 
Thus, Ignatius says, ‘Wherever the bishop may appear, 
there let the people be, just as where Jesus Christ may be, 
there is the universal Church ’ (Smyrn. 8). ‘ Let no man do 
anything pertaining to the Church without the bishop’ (ibid.). 
‘It is not lawful to baptize or to hold a love-feast without 
the bishop’ (ibid.). This last quotation is conclusive. The 
love-feasts were too frequent for the bishop to travel from one 
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to another. Besides, at the close of the first century, and 
probably at the date of the Ignatian letters, they were all held 


about the same hour every Sunday. Yet the schismatic con- ~ 


gregations are to be recognized as such on account of their 
assembling without the presence of the bishop in their midst, 
There are two phrases which might suggest an opposite view 
to a careless reader. (1) Ignatius says: ‘ Let that be deemed 
a valid Eucharist which is administered either by the bishop, 
or by one to whom he has entrusted it’ (Smyrn. 8). It might 
be said that the ‘one to whom he has entrusted’ the Eucha- 
rist was a parish priest ordained by the bishop of a large 
district. This interpretation would be contrary to the drift of 
everything else on the subject; and therefore, according to a just 
canon of criticism, it should not be admitted unless it should 
prove to be inherently more probable than an explanation 
which harmonized better with collateral statements. But 
nothing is more natural than that Ignatius should be refer- 
ring only to the substitute which the bishop provides for his 
congregation during his own occasional absence ; as, for ex- 
ample, the presbyter with whom Onesimus might have left 
the oversight of the Church at Ephesus while that bishop was 
visiting Ignatius at Smyrna. (2) Ignatius once described 
himself as the ‘ Bishop of Syria’ (Rom. 2). But Dr. Light- 
foot has clearly shown that Ignatius meant not that he exer- 
cised episcopal oversight over that province, but merely that 
he was a Syrian bishop, a bishop from Syria (vol. i. p. 201). 

A change had come over the Churches to which Ignatius 
was writing, it is true. In still more primitive times, as we 
learn from the New Testament—and even at that very time 
elsewhere, at Rome, at Corinth, at Philippi, as we gather 
from the contemporaries of Ignatius—the monarchical form 
of government had not been set up in the various local 
Churches, but each Church was ruled by a plurality of elders. 
In the Ignatian Epistles we see this oligarchical system 
superseded, and a single minister presiding over each com- 
munity ; i.e., that state of affairs had come about which is 
seen in England in the present day in almost every Chris- 
tian community excepting the Society of Friends and the 
Plymouth Brethren. We meet the bishop with his presby- 
ters and deacons in the Churches of Asia Minor; but the 
functions of these officers are in no sense like those, say, 
of the Bishop of Durham, with the rectors and vicars of 
towns and villages of the northern counties and their army 
of curates. It would be much more correct to say that the 
bishop represents the rector, that the elders stand for the 
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curates and the deacons for the churchwardens, of a single 
parish. Buta closer parallel can be found in the organiza- 
tion of the Church at the ‘ Metropolitan Tabernacle,’ with - 
its ‘ pastor’ in the centre, surrounded by a circle of elders 
devoted to spiritual work, and a corps of deacons filling 
more secular offices. The bishop of the Ignatian Epistles 
might recognize a brother in Mr. Spurgeon. He certainly 
would not dream of sitting on the bench with Dr. Lightfoot. 

2. The Ignatian bishop is not a successor of the apostles 
endowed with sacramental grace. If he were claiming to be 
such, Ignatius would have been the last to have passed over 
the claim in silence. He of all men would have been most 
eager to have pressed it. We shall see how foreign the 
notion was to his own mind when we come to consider his 
personal views on this subject. Meanwhile it is sufficient to 
note that if Ignatius himself knows of no such claim @ fortiori 
the milder and less advanced bishops could not have enter- 
tained it. It is plain that these men possessed neither of 
the essential attributes of a modern bishop. They ruled over 
no diocese. They pretended to no apostolic grace. They 
were simply the presidents of local Churches. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the question. 
What were the personal opinions and wishes of Ignatius in 
regard to the rank and functions of bishops? This is a much 
less important question than that which we have just dis- 
missed. For even if it could be proved that a doctrine 


wholly at variance with concurrent patristic examples could 


appeal to the precedent of one solitary and exceptional 
teacher, still, though that teacher were the greatest bishop 
and the most venerated martyr of his age, we should have but 
small justification for accepting the doctrine. Standing on 
Roman Catholic grounds—which according to the fathers is 
an authority practically equivalent to that of Scripture—we 
should have proved nothing, for we should not have complied 
with the great rule, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus. On Protestant grounds, which compel us to take every 
man for what he is worth, in the second century equally with 
the nineteenth century, of course the precedent becomes still 
weaker. 

Nevertheless Ignatius is a man of sufficient weight to 
deserve a patient hearing when. he enlarges upon the im- 
portance of the episcopal office. Let us begin by noting the 
negative side of his opinions. 

1. Ignatius never ranks the bishops with the apostles. He 
never calls a bishop the successor of an apostle. He does, 
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indeed, use a more exalted image than that of apostolic rank 
when describing his view of how the bishop should be re- 
garded. He compares the bishop to Christ and to God. 
Thus he speaks of ‘ the bishop presiding after the likeness of 
God, and the presbyters after the likeness of the council of 
the apostles, with the deacons who are most dear to me’ 
(Magnes. 6). Again he says, ‘Therefore, as the Lord did 
nothing without the Father, either by Himself or by the 
apostles, so neither do ye anything without the bishop and 
the presbyters’ (ibid. 7). Once more, ‘ Do ye all follow your 
bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father, and the pres- 
bytery as the apostles; and to the deacons pay respect as to 
God’s commandments’ (Smyrn. 8). Taken literally, these 
phrases outbid the blasphemy of the claim of the Pope to be 
the vicar of Christ—a claim which it required centuries of 
degeneracy to evolve. Taken literally, too, they bestow 
apostolical succession, not on the bishops, but on the pres- 
byters ; for though the bishops are never compared with the 
apostles, the presbyters are compared with them in more 
than one instance. Thus the literal reading of these passages 
will pour confusion on the heads of the defenders of the notion 
of apostolic episcopacy. ‘The last quoted reference to the 
deacons is enough to complete the discomfiture of the theory 
of apostolical succession in the Ignatian Epistles. Can we 
gravely assert that the deacons are the successors of the ten 
commandments? But the very extravagance and confusion 
of these illustrations, flung off from the exuberance of a fiery 
Oriental imagination, makes it simply absurd for us to appeal 
to them in cold reason as evidences of any precise dogmas. 

2. Ignatius never ascribes sacerdotal functions to the bishop. 
In his essay on the Christian ministry, Bishop Lightfoot 
clearly pointed out this fact. He has now clenched his argu- 
ments by a minute examination of the seven Epistles. Here 
is his latest verdict : 


The only passage in which a priest or a high-priest is mentioned at all 
is Phil. 9: ‘ The priests likewise are good, but the high-priest is better; even 
He to whom is entrusted the holy of holies, who alone hath been entrusted 
with the hidden things of God, being Himself the door of the Father,’ &c. 
Here a careless exegesis has referred the priests to the Christian ministry ; 
but the whole context resists this reference. The writer is contrasting 
_ the Old dispensation with the New. He allows the worth of the former, 
but he claims a superiority for the latter (ééaiperoy dé tye rd 
+ . 76 68 ehayyédoy apOapciac). Plainly, therefore, by 
the ‘ priests’ here is meant the Levitical priesthood, the mediators of the 
Old covenant; while the High-priest is Christ, the mediator of the New 
(vol. i. pp. 881, 882). 
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Ignatius refers more than once to the ‘ precinct of the 
altar’ (@vcvacrnpiov). But it is plain that he is not thinking 
of a sacred spot reserved for the priests, for he distinctly says, 
‘If any one be not within the precinct of the altar, he lacketh 
the bread of God’ (Ephes. 5) ; and again, ‘ He that is within 
the sanctuary ’ (or ‘ precinct of the altar’) ‘is clean’ (Trall. 7), 
in both cases implying that this precinct of the altar was not 
the place of the priest, but the place for the congregation. 
Dr. Lightfoot refers us to the plan of the tabernacle or 
temple, taking the @vcvacTjpcov as the court of the congrega- 
tion, the precinct of the altar, as distinguished from the outer 
court (vol. ii. p. 44). The only altar Ignatius knew was not 
the communion table, but Jesus Christ (see Magnes. 7). 

As we have no reference elsewhere to Christian priests and 
their sacrifices, it is manifestly unreasonable to seize upon 
one phrase, which simply describes the position of a Christian 
congregation by an illustration drawn from the ground-plan 
of the Jews’ place of worship as a proof of the existence of 
sacerdotal notions in Ignatius. If it proves anything in this 
direction, it makes priests of the whole of the congregation. 

Having thus cleared the ground, let us look at the positive 
side of the opinions and wishes of Ignatius regarding the 
Christian bishops. A careful perusal of the seven Epistles 
must convince us that he has one and the same object 
throughout while he is reiterating his views on the episcopal 
office. This object is to exalt the authority of the bishops for 
the maintenance of order in the Churches. Among the earlier 
fathers Ignatius and Ireneus are the two who insist most 
strongly on the importance of the episcopate. Neither takes 
note of sacerdotal episcopacy. But their objects are not 
identical. Ireneus regards the bishop as the surest witness 
to the truths of Christianity, as the best depository of 
early tradition. Ignatius considers him as the centre of unity 
and the preserver of harmony. This idea runs through all 
his references to episcopacy. Thus, to the Ephesians he 
writes : ‘So then it becometh you to run in harmony with the 
mind of the bishop ; which thing also ye do. For your honour- 
able presbytery, which is worthy of God, is attuned to the 
bishop, even as its strings toalyre. Therefore in your concord 
and harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung. And do ye, each 
and all of you, form yourselves into a chorus, that, being har- 
monious in concord, and taking the key-note of God, ye may in 
unison sing with one voice through Jesus Christ unto the 
Father, that He may both hear you and acknowledge you by 
your good deeds to be members of His Son’ (Ephes. 4). 
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Referring to their bishop, he advises the Magnesians to 
be ‘obedient without dissimulation’ (Magnes. 8).. ‘lo the 
Trallians he writes of being ‘ obedient to the bishop as to Jesus 
Christ’ (Trall. 2). When writing to the Romans he is silent 
on the question of episcopacy. But the Philadelphians are 
urged to be ‘at one with the bishop and the presbyters who 
are with him’ (Phil., opening sentence). He bids the Smyr- 
neans ‘shun divisions as the biggest of evils,’ adding, ‘ Do 
ye all follow your bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father, 
and the presbytery as the apostles; and to the deacons pay 
respect as to God’s commandments’ (Smyrn. 8); and in 
writing to Polycarp, he inserts a message to the Church at 
Smyrna, saying, ‘Give ye heed to the bishop, that God also 
may give heed to you. I am devoted to those who are subject 
to the bishop, the presbyters, the deacons’ (Polye. 6). From 


beginning to end the same idea permeates all the Epistles that 


refer to the episcopate. The office of the bishop is magni- 
fied in order that his authority may lead to the maintenance 
of order and unity in the Churches. 

Two or three special points are worthy of note. 

1. Bishop Lightfoot points out that submission is required 
to the presbyters as well as to the bishop (Ephes. 2,20; Magnes. 
2,7; Trall. 13), and also even to the deacons (Polye. 6 ; comp. 
Magnes. 6; Trall.3; Philad.7; Smyrn. 8. See Lightfoot, 
vol. i. p. 382). 

2. The great motive for exalting the power of the bishop 
was the danger of divisions. Ignatius is not merely disturbed 
at the sight of false doctrines of Judaistic and Docetic cha- 
racter creeping into the Churches. He has observed the 
actual division of a Church, and the formation of a detached 
congregation apart from the bishop, presbyters, and deacons 
of the original body. It is this schism following upon heresy 
that most distresses him. Even in our own day, when Chris- 
tianity is broadly established in our country, we cannot but 
deplore the internecine wars which sometimes take place 
in Churches, leading to what is called in the cant phrase ‘a 
split,’ the splinters usually being as feeble as they are quar- 
relsome. In the early days of Christianity, when the Chris- 
tians in any city could form at best but a little group, 
surrounded by a dense mass of opposing heathendom, such a 
separation must have struck an onlooker as nothing less than 
disastrous. It may well be questioned whether the method 
of preventing division which Ignatius advocated was wise 
and right. A stronger sense of brotherly sympathy, com- 
bined with an enlarged freedom of individual spontaneity, 
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would commend itself to us as a wiser and more Christian 
method of securing the desired unity. But this is a matter 
of opinion. The point now to be observed is that Ignatius 
was not concerned to exalt the episcopate on its own account, 
or because of any mystical ideas on the subject. He hada 
direct practical end in view. Looking back upon these times, 
Jerome gave it as his opinion that the exaltation of the epis- 
copate above the presbyteriate, with which it had formerly 
been identical, was brought about by the growth of heresy 
and the necessity of suppressing it. In the Ignatian Epistles 
we see the very process of the crystallization of the idea of 
the episcopate. 

8. The Church unity which Ignatius hoped to preserve by 
means of the exaltation of the episcopate was that of the 
individual local congregation. He did refer to the universal 
Church (7) caSoruxn éxxrAnoia, Smyrn. 8), and all his tenden- : 
cies were in the direction of common action, harmony, and ° 
union. But the special function of the bishop was to rule his 
own congregation, and to preserve the unity of the Church in 
his own town. 

There can be no doubt that Ignatius insisted upon these 
views with great vehemence, to the serious danger of the 
liberty of private judgment and individual action. His advice 
would lead to a dangerous suppression of the democratic ele- 
ment in the Churgh. And the question naturally arises, How 
far did the Ignatian idea of the episcopate prevail in the early 
Churches? ‘There is every reason to believe that Ignatius 
stands alone. The reiteration and urgency of his appeals 
imply that he is impressing upon his readers a higher doc- 
trine than that already followed by them. For if a man’s 
position is already admitted, there is no occasion for him to 
be continually insisting on it. Thus, while in France there 
are newspapers expressly devoted to the propagation of 
Royalist ideas, no such papers are published in the dominions 
of Queen Victoria. Similarly, although ‘The Times’ reports 
many eloquent speeches in favour of free education, ‘ The New 
York Herald’ is practically silent on the subject. The future 
historian will be very foolish if he infers from these facts that 
republican principles were stronger in Britain than in France, 
or that free education found favour in England before it had 
been adopted in America. It may be taken as a general rule 
that the vigorous advocacy of any given cause is determined 
by one or other of two influences—either an attack upon an 
old position has to be resisted, or a new position is aimed at. 
The former is the case in the — of the Established Church 
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in our own day ; but no one can suppose that the episcopate 
was an old institution undermined and attacked, and in need 
of defence, in the time of Ignatius. The strenuousness of his 
advocacy of that institution can only be attributed to the zeal 
of propagandism. Moreover, we may notice in Ignatius more 
than one hint of a feeling that the bishops were not exercising 
the authority which he wished to have accorded to them, 
Sometimes it looks as though he thought them too mild, too 
retiring, if not positively weak, and frequently his language 
implies that his readers were not submitting to their rulers 
as he would have desired. Thus he warns the Magnesians 
‘not to presume upon the youth’ of their bishop (Magnes. 8) ; 
he writes of the ‘ gentleness’ of the Trallian bishop (Trall. 
8); he is ‘amazed’ at the Philadelphian bishop’s ‘ forbear- 
ance’ (Philad. 1); he urges Polycarp to ‘ vindicate’ his ‘ office 
in all diligence of flesh and of spirit’ (Polye. 1). 

Now when the archaic meaning of a word has become 
obsolete, and the continued use of that word in its old 
connections gives rise to nothing but confused and false 
impressions, would it not be better to abandon the word in 
these associations and substitute for it its modern equivalent? 
The word ‘enthusiasm’ formerly stdod for ‘ a belief or conceit 
of private revelation,’ as Webster defined it; it now represents 
warmth, zeal, passionate earnestness. To a reader unac- 
quainted with the older signification, ‘The Natural History 
of Enthusiasm’ must be a delusive title. He would better 
understand such a title as ‘The Natural History of Religious 
Delusion.’ Not less has been the transformation of the word 
‘bishop’ since it was in the mouth of Ignatius. It is quite 
misleading to say that Ignatius advocated the rights and 
powers of the episcopal office. He knew nothing of what we 
call episcopacy. What he did amounts simplyto an endeavour 
to increase the authority of the pastorate, since his ‘bishop’ is 
only the pastor of a single congregation, though no doubt, if 
he is to please Ignatius, he must be a decidedly despotic 
pastor, like the little Pope of many a long-suffering congrega- 
tion among Protestant Nonconformists in our own day. 

This resolution of the Ignatian bishop into the pastor of a 
single congregation must dissolve the dream of the apostolic 
origin of the episcopate. If we admit that ‘ bishops’ arose in 
_ the time of the apostles, and grant the authenticity of the 
tradition that St. John travelled about Asia Minor ordaining 
‘bishops,’ we are not one step nearer the apostolic establish- 
ment of an ‘episcopate’ in the modern acceptation of the 
term. On the contrary, the evidence of Ignatius is all the 
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other way. If,in Asia Minor, where the episcopate is 
generally asserted to have arisen in the first instance, 
Ignatius, whois held on all hands to be the greatest champion 
of the system, knows of nothing more than the pastorate of 
individual Churches, and advocates nothing more advanced 
than an increase of the despotic power of the clergy without a 
vestige of a hint at creating a territorial see, or introducing 
sacerdotal pretensions, we shall look in vain elsewhere for 
evidence of any apostolic authority for a diocesan and priestly 
episcopate. The most that can be shown is that apostles 
helped on the transformation from democratic and oligarchical 
forms of Church government to a monarchical order, or, in 
plain words, that they encouraged the creation of an indi- 
vidual pastorate. W. F. ADENEY. 


Art. LY.—The Greville Memoirs. 


A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1887 to 1852. 
By the late Caartes C. I’. Grevitie, Esq., Clerk of the 
Council. London: Longmans. 1885. 


Tue Second Part of this valuable work is at least as interesting 
as the First Part, the book of the season of 1874. It differs, 
however, in some respects, though similar in its general 
character, from the attractive but rather gossiping volumes, 
of which many pages are a mere chronicle of anecdotes and 
scandals of the high life of the Courts of George IV. and 
William IV. Mr. Greville, as he advanced in years, acquired 
a more reflective turn of thought, cared less for the talk of 
clubs and society, and became more familiar with affairs of 
State than had been the case with him in early manhood; 
and, accordingly, ‘these reminiscences are more grave and 
serious, and are more a political record than those con- 
tained in his first journals. Besides, the court life of the 
Victorian era has, on the whole, been singulary pure; the 
editor of the present series, moreover, has properly suppressed, 
as he approached our day, whatever in the original MS. 
might have hurt the feelings of living persons; and both 
these causes doubtless account for the comparative absence 
from these pages of unpleasant and even prurient details 
such as formed a marked feature of the preceding volumes. 
These journals embrace the period between the years 1837 
and 1852—the first years of the present reign. Not only do 
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they form a striking commentary on mast of the great events 
of the time, glance at the state of the national life and its 
_ vicissitudes in the three kingdoms, and tell us much about 
what is called society, but they may be described as almost 
a history of the Melbourne, Peel, and first Russell Ministries, 
as these were watched from their inner side by a clear-sighted 
and careful observer placed behind the scenes of a stirring 
drama, and often familiar with its chief actors. These, 
certainly, are the parts of the work which are of the most 
sterling and lasting value; and though all that the author 
discloses confirms in the main the general impressions of 
persons well informed on the events of those days, his narra- 
tive places before us the incidents which he describes in a 
‘singularly fresh and natural light, and occasionally yields 
important matter before all but unknown to the public. For 
instance, in these pages, we see, for the first time, the re- 
lations of Lord Palmerston and his reluctant colleagues from 
1841 to 1852; while many passages in that statesman’s conduct, 
fraught with results of the gravest moment, and much that 
we learn about the state of Ireland at the great crisis of 
1846-50, and of the views of statesmen on the Irish Question, 
and especially of their attitude towards the ‘Irish party,’ which 
in those days was in O’Connell’s hands, and of the condition 
of parties after the death of Peel, has not been so clearly 
explained before. The portraits which Mr. Greville has left of 
the leading personages of the time form, however, the most 
attractive feature of the work; and though these are of 
unequal merit, and occasionally are very far from just, they 
are always striking and carefully drawn—so much so that he 
has been not inaptly called the St. Simon of the last genera- 
tion. His sketches, for example, of Lord Melbourne, and, in 
a lesser degree, of Peel show very remarkable skill and judg- 
ment; he has admirably drawn the great Duke of Wellington; 
he has delineated with a cunning hand many of the lesser 
lights of the State in that age, and celebrities of the club and 
the salon; and though he is not flattering to Lord John Russell, 
and his sketches of Brougham and Lord George Bentinck are 
caricatures, these pictures are vigorous and full of life. As 
for the manner in which the work has been edited, we can 
express ourselves with sincere praise. Mr. Reeve has shown 
no ordinary judgment in dealing with the MS. of his friend ; 
and we have scarcely detected a single error,* either in the 


* The late Chief Justice Bushe is called Burke and Bush in the journals 
jn two places; and Kilbeggan is described in the notes as on the borders of 
Meath instead of Westmeath. 
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text of the journals themselves, or in the valuable notes. 


appended to them. 

The period at which these journals begin is the close of 
the reign of William IV. Mr. Greville thus describes the 
character of the king : 


Although King William was sometimes weak, sometimes obstinate, and 
miserably deficient in penetration and judgment, he was manly, sincere, 
honest, and straightforward... . Of political dexterity and artifice- he 
was altogether incapable, and although, if he had been false, able, and 
artful, he might have caused more perplexity to a Whig Government, 
and have played a better party game, it is perhaps fortunate for the 
country, and certainly happy for his own reputation, that his virtues 
thus predominated over his talents. ... He was totally deficient in 
dignity or refinement, and neither his elevation to the throne nor his 
association with people of the most distinguished manners could give 
him any tincture of the one or the other. Though a good-natured and 
amiable man, he was passionate and hasty. 


A young girl succeeded to a throne filled for many years 
by monarchs in whom the nation could feel but little interest. 
Yet no burst of loyalty greeted Victoria. These memoirs tell 
us that the youthful sovereign was at first received almost 
with indifference ; so true it is that the heartfelt devotion of 
England to the Queen, in the present age, is wholly due to 
her own great qualities. The following story has been told 
before, but it forms a striking and curious picture : 


On the morning of the king’s death, the Archbishop’of Canterbury and 
Lord Conyngham arrived at Kensington at five o'clock, and immediately 
desired to see ‘the Queen.’ They were ushered into an apartment, and 
in a few minutes the door opened and she came in wrapped in a dressing- 
gown, and with slippers on her naked feet. Conyngham, in a few words, 
told her their errand, and as soon as he uttered the words ‘ Your Majesty,’ 
she instantly put out her hand to him, intimating that he was to kiss 
hands before he proceeded. He dropped on one knee, kissed her hand, 
and then went on to tell her of the late king’s death. She presented her 
‘ hand to the Archbishop, who likewise kissed it, and, when he had done so, 
addressed to her a kind of pastoral charge, which she received graciously, 
and then retired, 


The education of the Queen in the domain of politics fel 
into the hands of Lord Melbourne; and though the insouciant 
man of the world was in many respects an incapable Minister, 
he admirably discharged this most important duty. To Lord 
Melbourne’s teaching we must, in part, ascribe the perfect 
knowledge of her position in the State, and of her consti- 
tutional duties and rights conspicuously displayed in her 
reign by the Queen. Mr. Greville thus describes the relations 
between the veteran statesman and his royal pupil : 


\ 
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I have no doubt he is passionately fond of her, as he might be of his 
daughter, if he had one, and the more hecause he is a man with a capacity 
for loving, without having anything in the world to love. It is become 
his province to educate, instruct, and form the most interesting mind and 
character in the world. No occupation was ever more engrossing, or 
involved greater responsibility. I have no doubt that Melbourne is both 
equal to and worthy of the task, and that it is fortunate she has fallen 
into his hands, and that he discharges this great duty wisely, honourably, 
and conscientiously. 


This generation is hardly aware how charming was the 
presence of the Queen in youth ; and, indeed, age has added 
little to her innate dignity. We quote an anecdote of the 
Coronation : 

Lord Rolle, who is between eighty and ninety, fell down as he was 
getting up the steps of the throne. Her first impulse was to rise, and 
when, afterwards, he came again to do homage, she said, ‘ May I not get 
up and meet him?’ and then rose from the throne and advanced down 
one or two of the steps to prevent his coming up—an act of graciousness 
and kindness which made a great sensation. It is in fact the remarkable 
union of naiveté, kindness, nature, good-nature, with propriety and 
dignity, which make her so admirable and so endearing to those about 
her, as she certainly is. I have been repeatedly told that they are all 
warmly attached to her, but that all feel the impossibility of for a moment 
losing sight of the respect which they owe her. She never ceases to be a 
Queen, but is always the most charming, cheerful, obliging, unaffected 
Queen in the world. 


Even at this age Her Majesty gave proof of the firmness 
and decision of character she has exhibited on several 
occasions in her reign. In the bedchamber affair of 1839 it 
is now acknowledged that she took solid ground, and that Peel 
fell into an awkward mistake. Mr. Greville tells us: 


Melbourne laid before the Ministers a letter from the Queen, written in a 
bitter spirit, and in ‘a strain such as Elizabeth might have used. She said, 
‘Do not fear that I was not calm and composed. They wanted to deprive 
me of my ladies, and I suppose they would deprive me next of my 
dressers and housemaids; they wished to treat me as a girl, but I will 
show them that I am Queen of England.’ ; 


The Melbourne Administration had been in office for some 
years before the beginning of the reign. The policy of the 
Government, though somewhat timid, was in the main 
judicious and wise; it attempted great economic reforms; it 
ruled Ireland in a sympathetic spirit, and passed several 
important Irish measures ; it put down Canadian rebellion, 
and pacified the Canadian people ; it achieved brilliant success 
in Syria; and it is not responsible for the grave disasters 
which for a moment threatened our rule in India. But it 
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rested on a rather narrow basis; it was not upheld by any 
popular movement, for the ery for reform had lost its power ; 
it was assailed by the force of the Tory reaction guided by a 
leader of the greatest parts; and it was seriously injured in 
public opinion by that evil alliance with Irish faction which 
has proved so fatal to more than one Ministry. Worse than 
all, it was a weak Government; Lord Melbourne, only its 
- nominal head, had no authority over his colleagues, who were 
allowed to do whatever they pleased; and the results were 
that there was no control over Ministers in their separate 
offices ; that unity and decision in council were wanting, and 
that there was much vacillation in our general policy, more 
than once attended with grave consequences. Mr. Greville 
thus describes this characteristic feature of an administration 
in many respects praiseworthy : 


Our Cabinet is a complete Republic, and Melbourne, their ostensible 
head, has no overruling authority, and is too indolent and too ayerse to 
energetic measures to think of having any, or to desire it. Any man of 
resolution and obstinacy does what he will with Melbourne. . .. The 
Government is in a wretched state of weakness, utterly ignorant whether 
it can scramble through the session, unable to assume a dignified 
attitude. 


Lord Palmerston was the strongest man in this ‘rickety’ 
and divided Cabinet, but he was as yet only a departmental 
Minister. Lord John Russell was the leader of the House of 
Commons, and in this capacity he showed real power, ill- 
supported as he was by inferior colleagues, and confronted 
by an Opposition of imposing force, under the command of a 
most able statesman. Mr. Greville thus describes the position 
of Lord John: 


He is a marvellous little man, always equal to the occasion, afraid of 
nobody, fixed in his principles, clear in his ideas, collected in his manner, 
and bold and straightforward in his disposition. He invariably speaks 
well when a good speech is required from him, and this is on every 
important question, for he gets no assistance from any of his colleagues 
except Howick. . . . Ley, the Clerk of the House of Commons, and a 
man of great experience, said he had never seen the business so well 
conducted as by John Russell. 


The Tory reaction had, as we have said, set in; and as the 
great movement of 1831-2 by this time had completely sub- 
sided, the classes and interests menaced by it had increased 
in strength and regained confidence. The Opposition in the 
House of Commons was numerically all but equal to the 
Whigs ; and its disciplined and concentrated forces overawed 
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the feeble and ill-united Government. The attitude, how- 
ever, of the Tory party was not patriotic, prudent, or wise; 
they had, indeed, an excellent ‘cry,’ through the Whig 
alliance with O’Connell and his ‘tail,’ and they turned this 
to valuable account ; but they were impatient, factious, and 
greedy of office; and chafing as they did at the avowed sup- 
port given by the Queen to her favourite Minister, they did 
not scruple, on many occasions, to make a display of almost 
open disloyalty. Mr. Greville tells us : 


Among other bad signs of these times, one is the decay of loyalty in 
the Tory party; the Tory principle is completely destroyed by party 
rage. No Opposition was ever more rabid than this, no people ever 
treated or spoke of the Sovereign with such marked disrespect. They 
seem not to care one straw for the Crown, its dignity, or its authority, 
— the head on which it is placed does not act with benignity to 
them. 


The Tories, however, were, at least in part, controlled by 
the prudent genius of Peel, who, after his great services in 
1834, had partly regained the confidence of his followers, and, 
in any case, was easily supreme in virtue of his conspicuous 
powers. Peel, unlike the Tory chiefs of this day, had no wish, 
at this juncture, to snatch at office; he felt that his time had 
not yet come ; and, dependent as he was on Tory support, he 
disliked to encounter the Irish Question; at all events he 
wisely resolved that he would not become Minister until 
he possessed a decided majority in the House of Commons. 

It must be Peel’s object to delay coming into office till he can do so 
as a powerful Minister, and till it is made manifest to Parliament and the 
country that he is demanded by a great public exigency, and is not 
marching in as the result of a party triumph. . . . His interest, therefore 
(and consequently, I suppose, his design), is to restrain the impatience of 
his followers ; to let the Government lose ground in public estimation 
gently and considerately, not violently and rancorously; to assist in 
putting them in a contemptible or inefficient point of view; to render 


their places as uneasy as possible ; and to give them time to crumble to 
pieces. 


The one heroic figure among the Tory chiefs was the 
revered and illustrious Duke of Wellington. Always prefer- 
ing England and the Crown to party ; too jealous, no doubt, 
of Liberal movements, but clear-sighted, sagacious, and wise, 
he gave loyal support to the Whig Government whenever he 
thought their measures right; and he acted as a strong 
moderating force in restraining faction and upholding the 
State. Mr. Greville justly describes his conduct : 


The Duke, whose thoughts are steadily directed to the public good, and 
to that alone, will lend himself to no such vexatious purposes; he looks 
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to the position of the Government in relation with foreign Powers, and 
deals with it as a national and not a party question. It is in this 
spirit that he constantly and inflexibly acts, though not failing to give 
Ministers a pretty sharp lecture now and then. His forbearance has 
annoyed his own supporters to such a degree that they keep a continual 
undergrowl. . . . Wise, moderate, and impartial men of all parties 
view the Duke’s conduct in its true light, and render him that justice 
the full measure of which it is reserved for history and posterity to pay. 


The celebrated attacks of Lord Lyndhurst on the Melbourne 


Administration are still remembered by veterans of the. 


generation now in decline. The most vehement opponent, 
however, of the Whigs in the House of Lords was their old 
champion, Brougham, who had never forgiven his loss of 
office, and hated them with a deserter’s hatred. Mr. Greville 
reciprocated this ill-will, and in many passages holds up the 
foibles and eccentricities, especially in social life, of the once 
great Reformer to ridicule. We quote the following: 


With an inordinate vanity and a morbid activity, which prompts him 
to be eternally doing and talking, he has lost all care for his serious 
reputation, and for the applause and approbation of the best part of the 
world. To flourish away, and become Cock of the Walk among silly 
and dissolute people of fashion, to talk incessantly in a strain of bois- 
terous levity, and make free and frivolous men and women roar with 
laughter at his coarse, but not witty, pleasantries, seems now the 
height of his ambition. He passes days and hours at Chesterfield 
House and Gore House; his most intimate associate is D’Orsay; and 
from the nonsense and idleness of such homes as these, he rushes away 
to mix in high matters of politics and legislation. 


The Tories and Whigs of this period were not, so to speak, 
in touch with the people, and seldom gave proof of popular 
sympathies. The Reform movement was, in the main, poli- 
tical; English Radicalism was still a philosophic school; 
and the earnest attention to social questions, and to all that 
relates to the state of the poor, especially characteristic of 
the present age, was almost unknown as a national senti- 
ment. Chartism, and all that is implied in the name, and 
angry dislike of the upper classes, were the natural result of 
this neglect of duty. 


Wild notions of political grievances and political rights have been 
widely disseminated among the masses, and these are not engendered or 
fostered by the prevalence of distress, or that want of employment which 
not unnaturally turns the thoughts of the idle and unoccupied to the 
most desperate expedients for bettering their condition, but they are 
the mere aspirings of a fierce democracy who have been gradually but 
deeply impregnated with sentiments of hatred and jealousy of the upper 
classes, and with a determination to ‘level’ all political distinctions 
and privileges, and, when this is accomplished, to proceed to a more 
equal distribution of property, to an agrarian experiment. 
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We shall not attempt to follow the course of the Melbourne 
Administration to its ignoble close. Mr. Greville scarcely 
alludes to the affairs of Canada, and is very unjust to Lord 
Durham, whose high qualities he fails to appreciate. Lord 
Durham, doubtless, was indiscreet; as Governor-General he 
exceeded his powers and put his hand to illegal ordinances ; 
but he really understood the Canadian Question, and it was 
his policy, carried out afterwards, that has made Canada a 
loyal dependency. The following criticism is shallow and 
unfair : 
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The conduct of Durham throughout the whole business, from his first 
legislative act in Canada (the Ordinance) down to his arrival in London, 
is perfectly inexplicable, and presents a series of blunders. .. . The 
greatest enigma is how Durham has ever come to be considered of such 
importance, and what is the cause of the sort of reputation he has acquired. 


These volumes contain details of importance as regards the 
Eastern Question in 1840, the attitude of the Great Powers 
towards it, and the circumstances which very nearly caused 
a sudden rupture between England and France, and all but 
involved Europe in a general war. Mr. Greville played a 
useful though an obscure part in the negotiations between M. 
Guizot—the Ambassador of France—and the British Cabinet, 
and he was ably seconded by the editor of this work, then a 
young man, but already known in the world of Parisian 
letters and politics. The quadruple alliance, the isolation of 
France, the wrath of M. Thiers, and the fall of Acre, were, 
however, merely passing events. What is not least valuable in 
the present book is the new and curious information it affords 
as to the conduct and policy of Lord Palmerston at this grave 
and difficult crisis, and as to his relations with his colleagues in 
office. The Foreign Secretary, so to speak, bestrode the un- 
willing Cabinet like a Colossus; he played almost a dictator’s 
part, directing every passage and turn in our policy, and 
bending the Ministry to his steadfast purpose by dexterous 
art combined with firmness ; and he accomplished successfully 
all that he aimed at, though his associates generally disagreed 
with him. He seems, as it were, to have sprung on his 
colleagues the Treaty which led to the dispute with France. 


Cabinet after Cabinet passed over, and no mention was ever made of 
the affairs of the East, till one day, at the end of a Cabinet, Palmerston, 
in the most easy, nonchalant way imaginable, said that he thought it right 
to mention that he had been a long'time engaged in negotiation upon the 
principles agreed upon at the Cabinet at Windsor, and that he had drawn 
upa Treaty with which it was fit that the Cabinet should be acquainted. 
At this sudden announcement his colleagues looked very serious, but 
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nobody said a word except Lord Holland, who said that he could not bea 
party to any measure which might be likely to occasion a breach between 
this country and France. 


Lord Palmerston dragged the Cabinet along in the bold 
and hazardous course he pursued, and on which he doubtless 
entered because he disliked Louis Philippe and his pugnacious 
minister. Mr. Greville says: 


It is now clear that Palmerston has completely gained his point. The 
peace party in the Cabinet are silenced, their efforts paralyzed. In fact 
Palmerston has triumphed, and Lord John succumbed. The Cabinet are 
again dispersed, Palmerston reigns without let or hindrance at the Foreign 
Office. Noattempt is made to conciliate France; the war on the coast of 
Syria will go on with redoubled vigour ;» Ponsonby will urge matters 
to the last extremities at Constantinople; and there is no longer a 
possibility of saying or doing any one thing. 


Lord Melbourne, though alarmed and anxious, yielded to 
the foree of a stronger will; and Lord John Russell, though 
he struggled for a time, being hampered by his assent to the 
Treaty, concurred in what he at heart disapproved. Mr. 
Greville is scarcely just to Lord John, but describes his 
difficult position at the time: 


Lord John has disappointed me; and when I contrast the vigour of his 
original resolutions with the feebleness of his subsequent efforts, and the 
tameness with which he has submitted to be overruled and thwarted, ... 
Iam bound to acknowledge that he is not the manI took him for. The 
fact is that his position has been one of the greatest embarrassment, but 
of embarrassment of his own making. 


Lord Palmerston, as is well known, triumphed, and the 
bombardment of Acre and the surrender of M. Thiers put 
the seal of success to his daring policy. Yet it may be 
questioned whether he acted with prudence and insight at this 
grave juncture; at all events, Mr. Greville remarks that in this, 
as in other passages of his career, he exhibited, more than was 
even his wont, the flippancy and insolent gaieté de cwur which 
were serious blots on his fame as a statesman. 


Whether the policy which he has adopted upon the Eastern Question 
be the soundest and most judicious, events must determine ; but I never 
was more amazed than at reading his letters, so dashing, bold, and con- 
fident in their tone. Considering the immensity of the stake for which he 
is playing, that he may be about to plunge all Europe in war, and that if 
war does come, it will be entirely his doing, it is utterly astonishing that 
he should be not more seriously affected than he appears to be with the 
gravity of the circumstances. ... Everything may possibly turn out 
according to his expectations. He is a man blessed with extraordinary 
good fortune, and his motto seems to be that of Danton, ‘ De l’audace 
encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace.’ But there is a flippancy in his 
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tone, an undoubting self-sufficiency, and a levity in discussing interests of 
such tremendous magnitude which satisfies me that he is a very dangerous 
man to be trusted with the uncontrolled management of our foreign 
relations. 


In the spring of 1841 the Melbourne Government was 
tottering to its unregretted fall. Before the majority of one, 
on the vote of no confidence, the Cabinet was divided on the 
question whether it should leave office or dissolve Parliament. 
Lord Melbourne inclined to resignation, as the proper and 
constitutional course ; but he was overborne by his colleagues, 
and by heated partizans. 


Melbourne’s weak, vacillating mind has been over-persuaded, and he 
consents to what he highly disapproves. Clarendon has likewise been 
* brought round, for he was also for resignation, and against dissolution. 
Feeble resolves, easily overthrown, and here are both these Ministers con- 
senting to a measure upon the pretext of its being required by public 
opinion, when, in point of fact, it is only insisted on by the most violent 
of their own adherents. 


At the General Election the Whigs were routed, and Peel 
became Minister in the month of September, with a majority 
of ninety in the House of Commons. The change of Govern- 
ment was distasteful to the Queen, for Peel, in a measure, 
had been thrust on her, and she felt no ordinary regard 
for Lord Melbourne. But, true to her constitutional duty, 
Her Majesty dismissed her retiring Ministers, and received 
their successors without giving a sign of the predilections she 
certainly entertained. 


She looked very much flushed, and her heart was evidently brimful, 
but she was composed, and throughout the whole of the proceedings, 
when her emotion might very well have overpowered her, she preserved 
complete self-possession, composure, and dignity. This struck me as a 
great effort of self-control, and remarkable in so young a woman. Taking 
leave is always a melancholy ceremony, and to take leave of those who 
have been about her for four years, whom she likes, and whom she 
thinks are attached to her, together with all the reminiscences and 
reflexions which the occasion was calculated to excite, might well have 
elicited uncontrollable emotion. But though her feelings were quite 
evident, she succeeded in mastering them, and she sate at the Council 
Board with a complete presence of mind. 


As is well known, owmg, in a large degree, to the all- 
powerful influence of Prince Albert, who appreciated his 
patriotism and commanding talents, Peel gradually became 
one of the most trusted and favourite counsellors of the 
youthful Sovereign. The Minister’s manner was, however, 
awkward ; he had few of the graces and airs of a courtier ; 
and his relations with the Queen at first were not cordial. 
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Lord Melbourne, greatly to his credit, did a good deal to 
make things more pleasant for his successful rival. 


After dinner Melbourne took me aside, ‘and said, ‘Have you any 
means of speaking to those chaps?’ I said, ‘ Yes, I can say anything to 
them.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I think there are one or two things Peel ought 
to be told, and I wish you would tell him. Don’t let him suffer any 
appointment he is going to make to be talked about, and don’t let her 
hear it through anybody but himself; and whenever he does anything, or 
has anything to propose, let him clearly explain his reasons. The 
Queen is not conceited; she is aware that there are many things she 
cannot understand, and she likes to have them explained elementarily, 
not at length and in detail, but shortly and clearly; neither does she 
like long audiences, and I never stayed with her a long time. These 
things he should attend to, and they will make matters go on more 
smoothly.’ 


The position of Peel when he became Minister, with real 
authority for the first time, and the expectations that were 
formed of him by a good observer in the world of politics, are 
fairly described in these volumes : 


It is not worth his while, with his immense fortune, high position, and 
great reputation, to be a mere commonplace Minister, struggling with 
the embarrassments and the prejudices of his own party. This would be 
mere degradation and loss of character. He must, therefore, contem- 
plate the illustration of his administration by the establishment of 
principles at once sound and popular, combining the essence of both 
Conservatism and Reform, scrupulously preserving from all assaults the 
Constitution in all its purity, and carefully extending every sort of im- 
provement and reform that the wants of the people or the imperfections 
of particular institutions may require. He must reconcile Conservatism 
with Reform, and prove to the world that, instead of their being antago- 
nistic principles, they only appear to be, or are rendered so by the exag- 
gerations and perversions with which interested and bigoted men invest 
them both. He must satisfy the people of the country, that by the 
maintenance of the ancient Constitution, and the suppression of Radical- 
ism, their real and permanent interests will be promoted and secured, 
and animate and invigorate the sentiment of loyalty and attachment to 
the Crown and Constitution by teaching the universal lesson, that under 
its protecting shade the greatest attainable amount of happiness and 
prosperity may in all human probability be attained. 


The Administration of Peel was, in some respects, the most 
remarkable of the present reign. Mr. Greville, strange to 
say, scarcely once refers to its foreign policy under Lord 
Aberdeen; and yet it solved difficult and dangerous questions 
with America and France with success and credit. He does 
not, moreover, dwell nearly enough on the history of Ireland 
at this period, or on the manner in which Peel dealt with her 
troubles ; and yet the attitude of the Minister on the question 
of Repeal, nay, even his conciliatory Irish measures, deserve 
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more than superficial notice.* The distinctive feature of this 
great Ministry is that the lamentable state of English 
society compelled its leader to take up, from the first, the 
question of the condition of England with an earnestness 
never displayed before, and gradually induced him, against 
his will, to renounce the settled convictions of years, and to 
inaugurate that great series of reforms which have wrought 
such wonders in our national life, and have caused social 
problems, and all that relates to the requirements of the 
poorest classes, to be ever since of supreme importance. 
Mr. Greville gives a true picture of the discontent and dis- 
tress of England when power passed into Peel’s hands: 


There is an immense and continually increasing population, deep dis. 
tress and privation, no adequate demand for labour,no demand for any- 
thing, no confidence, but a universal alarm, disquietude, and discontent, 
. . » Certainly I have never seen, in the course of my life, so serious a 
state of things as that which now stares us in the face; and this, after 
thirty years of uninterrupted peace, and the most ample scope afforded 
for the development of all our resources, when we have been altering, 
amending, and improving wherever we could find anything to work 
upon, and being, according to our own ideas, not only the most free and 
powerful, but the most moral and wisest people in the world. 


Social questions, too, as was to be expected, had begun to 
engross the thoughts of men, to the exclusion of others then 
less prominent. 


It is curious to look at the sort of subjects which now nearly monopolize 
general interest and attention. First and foremost there is the Corn Law 
and the League; the Corn Law, which Charles Villiers (I must do him the 
justice to say) long ago predicted to me would supersede every other topic 
of interest, and so it undoubtedly has. Then the condition of the people, 
moral and physical, is uppermost in everybody’s mind, the state and 
management of workhouses and prisons, and the great question of fy 
education. 


The great economic reforms of Peel made an astonish- 
ing change in the state of England, and marked a new 
departure in our social history. Undoubtedly he had the 
advantage of good harvests, and the railway movement of 
1844-5 gave a strong impulse to the national industry; but 
the improvement he effected in our commercial system was 
the principal cause of the national progress. The Corn Law 
of 1842—an imperfect compromise—had not, perhaps, much 
direct effect; but the transfer of a weighty burden from the 
poor to the rich, through the agency of the tax on incomes, 


* Mr. Greville, however, was well acquainted with Irish affairs, and wrote a 
valuable work on Ireland, 
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and the emancipation of labour, and the expansion of trade, 
due to the lowering of our exclusive tariff—the beginning, in a 
word, of general Free Trade—rapidly produced most beneficial 
results. Mr. Greville thus notices how Peel’s first Budget— ~ 


- the precursor of his great reforms in finance—at once com- 


manded universal applause : 


It is really remarkable to see the attitude Peel has taken in this Parlia- 
ment, his complete mastery over both his friends and foes. His own 
party, volentes aut nolentes, have surrendered at discretion, and he has 
got them as well disciplined and as obedient as the crew of a man-of-war. 
This just measure, so lofty in conception, right in direction, and able in 
execution, places him at once on a pinnacle of power, and establishes his 
Government on such a foundation as accident alone can shake. Political 
predictions are always rash, but certainly there is every probability of 
Peel’s being Minister for as many years as his health and vigour may 
endure. Only a few weeks ago I heard from my Whig friends of nothing 
but his weakness and embarrassments, and of all the difficulties his own 
supporters would cause him, what a poor figure he cut, &e. ; but now they 
have not a word to say, and one of them, who had been loudest in that 
strain, brought to the ‘Travellers,’ where I was dining, an account of 
Peel’s speech, and said, ‘Thank God, Peel is Minister! ’ 


» The first part of the Administration of Peel was a period of 
promise and great improvement. Ireland, however, as he 
said, was ‘ his difficulty ;’ and in 1843 O’Connell aroused the 
excitable masses of the Irish Celts to a dangerous agitation 
to repeal the Union. Mr. Greville, we have said, has not 
dwelt enough on the firmness and energy with which the 
Minister put O’Connell down and broke up his conspiracy ; 
suffice it to say that existing statesmen may learn from him 
how to deal with the cry for separation that is now being 
raised and sustained by veiled rebellion. The conduct of 
the Whigs at this conjuncture was anything but patriotic 
and wise; it resembled that of the Tories of 1885; and they 
clamoured against ‘coercion’ and for Irish ‘concessions,’ 
when the question was how to restrain anarchy, though it 
must be admitted that they fell far short of the unscrupulous 
recklessness, as regards Ireland, exhibited of late by Lord 
Randolph Churchill. Their advances, too, were repudiated 
by O’Connell with scorn, so true it is that at all times it is 
useless to truckle to Irish demagogues. The following is 
significant, and to the point at this hour : 


On the Irish Question, instead of joining the Government against the 
repealers, and giving all the strength they could to the supporters of the 
Union, they joined in the senseless and unmeaning rant about Irish 
insults and injuries, and went on railing at the Government without even 
accusing them of having done anything they ought not to have done, or 
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left undone anything which they ought to have done.. It is satisfactory 
to see that this conduct has brought no profit with it of any kind on either 
side of the Channel. England does not approve of those who sympa- 
thize with Irish repealers, and O’Connell, so far from being mollified or 
propitiated by this miserable following in his wake, only heaps con- 
tumely and abuse on them, and in his very last speech he told his mob 
that he would rather have twenty Tories than one Whig, and of all the 
Whigs, that the most pitiful and contemptible was Lord John Russell. 


The endowment of Maynooth and the ‘ godless’ colleges 
were unsuccessful Irish measures of Peel. He was, however, 
the first of English statesmen who clearly perceived that the 
ills of Ireland were, in the main, of a social kind; and his 
appointment of the Devon Commission to inquire into, and to 
report upon, the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, 
entitles him, did it stand alone, to a high place among 
reforming Ministers. To outward seeming the Peel Adminis- 
tration was in the plenitude of success and power when 
Parliament was prorogued in 1845, and no one supposed that 
a sudden collapse of this prosperous greatness was close at 
hand. Yet elements of decay were in that stately fabric, and it 
toppled down at the first touch of misfortune. In the autumn. 
of 1845 the potato crop failed, and the destruction of the 
root which formed the staple food of the teeming millions of 
the people of Ireland brought home to the mind of the per- 
plexed Minister the conviction towards which it had been 
tending, that the Corn Laws could not be longer maintained. 
The celebrated Letter of Lord John Russell made the situation 
still more difficult ; and the resignation of Lord Stanley broke 
up the hesitating and divided Cabinet. These volumes con- 
tain many curious details on the negotiations of the ensuing 
crisis; but the interest of these has passed away, and one 
incident only deserves notice. Lord John Russell, as is well 
known, was invited by the Queen to form a Ministry, and he 
would have been successful but for one obstacle. The policy 
and conduct of Lord Palmerston on the Eastern Question in 
1840-1 had not been forgotten by his late colleagues, and one 
of these, the now venerable Lord -Grey, refused to take office 
if Lord Palmerston was placed at the head of our Foreign 
Affairs. The story has not been told so fully before : 


I went to Kent House, and there heard the whole story. Yesterday 
morning they met at John Russell’s as usual, and first began by a dis- 
cussion of the compensations, Lord Lansdowne and others thinking it 
advisable to come to an agreement as to the general principles on which 
they should proceed in this important particular. Howick, as usual, 
argued, disputed, and battled, but at last the question was settled. 
Then John Russell said, ‘ Now, if you please, I want to see you singly, 
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end I will begin with Howick.’ Accordingly the rest went into the next 
room. Howick remained there forty minutes, at the end of which he 
stalked out, head in the air, and, without saying a word to anybody, took 
himself off. John Russell then called in one or two more, and told them 
what had passed. He had offered Howick the Colonies. Howick accepted, 
but begged to know the other arrangements, and particularly who was to 
have the Foreign Office. He told him ‘ Palmerston.’ ‘ Then,’ said 
Howick, ‘I will not be in the Cabinet.’ 


The scruples of Lord Grey caused Lord John Russell to 
give up the hope of forming a Government, and Peel reluc- 
tantly came back to office. The Minister, it was generally 
known, was pledged sooner or later to repeal the Corn Laws ; 
and he was greeted, on his return to his post, with a howl of 
execration by the angry Tories who, a few months before, 
had been his obsequious followers. Mr. Greville describes his 
position thus : 


His political opponents are not disposed to give him credit for either 
wisdom or patriotism, while his followers (friends he has none) heap 
reproaches on him, in which they exhaust the whole vocabulary of abuse, 
and accuse him of every sort of baseness, falsehood, and treachery. And 
what is the cause of this mighty change? It is because he is wiser than 
his people, that he knows better than they do what are the true principles + 
of national policy and national economy; because amidst a chaos of 
conflicting prejudices and interests, amidst the clashing of mighty powers, 
he entertains sound views, and wants to give effect to them. 


History cannot excuse the disgraceful attacks of the Tories 
on Peel at this conjuncture. The coarse scurrility of Lord 
George Bentinck, the interested malice of the Jewish bravo, 
who, utterly indifferent to the issues at stake, hired out his 
tongue to revile the Minister, and the clamour of the Tory 
mob in Parliament—all this was scandalous in the highest 
degree, especially if we recollect that this passionate fury was 
largely due to mere sordid selfishness. Yet we cannot deny 
that the Tory party had some right to complain of Peel, and, 
being what they were, they forgot all sense of decency in 
their thirst for revenge. On the Corn Law and the Catholic 
questions Peel abandoned principles of which he had been for 
years the trusted and powerful champion, and in support of : 
which his followers were pledged; and if it is easy to show 
from his speeches that in both instances, as time rolled on, 
his views had been, to a large extent, modified, still, in both 


he made a great change suddenly, under circumstances that 
t did not add to his dignity, and that, too, without saying a 
: word to his party, or taking them into his confidence. His 
4 conduct, doubtless, was patriotic, and inspired by pure and 


. noble motives ; but his inconsistency was marked, nay, glaring, 
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and his attitude was maladroit and unfortunf’te. Nor can we 
wonder that he appeared a traitor of double dye to intempe- 
rate partisans. The following remarks contain much truth: 


When one hears the apologies the Ministers make for themselves, one 
cannot but feel how insufficient they are. There is no getting over the 
speeches that are flung in their faces; they are unquestionably now con- 
scientious in what they are doing; but what were they before? If they 
were secure before, if they did not anticipate the changes they are now 
(as they think) compelled to make, they were blind and unsafe guides, 
deficient in sagacity and foresight. ‘I must say that, on calm reflection, 
I think Peel has shown throughout this matter a considerable want of 
skill and wisdom. His scheme of gradual alteration and step by step 
reform was wise, and probably was the only one practicable ; but by his 
speeches he has counteracted his own object. He was so afraid of saying 
too much at first, and of prematurely frightening his friends, that he ran 
into the opposite danger of confirming them in the convictions and 
expectations which it was his object to loosen; and, at all events, if he did 
say enough to alarm them with a vague alarm, he said so little as to give 
them the right they are now exercising of reproaching him for the deceit 
he practised. 

The truth is that Peel, like Mr. Gladstone, had been 
placed in a false position by circumstance during part of 
his career. The son of a Tory, he was brought up in Tory 
traditions from an early age; and when in youth he entered 
the Tory camp, he identified himself with the Tory cause, 
and gradually became its most powerful advocate. Yet by 
nature he was a moderate Liberal ; his instincts and sympa- 
thies were on the side of progress; and though his intellect 
moved slowly, it gradually freed itself from the narrow 
doctrines and ideas of Castlereagh and Perceval, and became 
converted to true Liberalism. Thus, so to speak, he contra- 
dicted himself; and in his later years his conscience revolted 
from the associations and party ties by which, nevertheless, 
he continued bound. The following anecdote throws light on 
the real tendencies of Peel when young, though we scarcely 
agree with Mr. Greville’s comments : 


Arbuthnot told the Duke of Bedford an anecdote which I have great 
difficulty in believing. It is this: that when he was at the Treasury one 
day, old Sir Robert Peel called on him and said, ‘I am come to you about 
a matter of great importance to myself, but which I think is also of im- 
portance to your Government. If you do not speedily confer high office 
on my son he will go over to the Whigs, and be for ever lost to the party.’ 
He told Lord Liverpool this, who immediately made young Peel Irish 
Secretary. If it is true, never did any father do a greater injury to a son, 
for if Peel had joined a more congenial party, he might have followed the 
bent of his politicalinclination,and would have escaped all the false positions 
in which he has been placed ; instead of the insincere course which he has 
pursued, which must have been replete with internal mortification, disgust, 
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and shame, he might have given out his real sentiments and acted on 
them. 


The nature of Peel, it should be added, was reticent, and his 
manner awkward ; he had a party, but few friends ; and he had 
little sympathy with the squires and lords who formed the 
mass of his Tory adherents. This may account for the 
fact that he did not consult his followers on the Corn Law in 


1846; and with English gentlemen this was a capital mistake. 


Yet nothing, we repeat, can excuse the obloquy—exceeding in 
virulence the attacks on Sir Robert Walpole and Lord North 
—poured on the great Minister during the last Corn Law 
debates : 


The whole mass of the Protectionists cheered Disraeli with vociferous 
delight, making the roof ring again; and when Peel spoke they screamed 
and hooted at him in the most brutal manner. When he vindicated him- 
self, and talked of honour and conscience, they assailed him with shouts 
of derision and gestures of contempt. Such treatment in a House of Com- 
mons where for years he had been an object of deference and respect 
nearly overcame him. The Speaker told me that for a minute and more he 
was obliged to stop, and for the first time in his life, probably, he lost his 
self-possession, and the Speaker thought he would have been obliged to sit 
down and expected him to burst into tears. They hunt him like a fox, 
and they are eager to run him down and kill him in the open; and they 
= full of exultation at thinking they have nearly accomplished this 
object. 


As is well known, Peel was driven from office through 
a discreditable combination in party politics. The distress of 
Ireland in the spring of 1846 had led to widespread disorder 
and crime; and the Government properly brought in a Bill 
to vindicate the law and to put down outrage. An ill-omened 
alliance, however, of the Whigs, of the exasperated Tories, 
and of the Repeal members, produced a majority against the 
measure, and the Minister, as became him, at once resigned. 
These volumes contain details about this mischievous in- 
trigue : 


Clarendon told the Duke of Bedford (which he had not done me) the 
names of the people who wanted the Whigs to coalesce with the Protec- 
tionists.. These were Lords Anglesey and Bessborough. The former, I 
hardly know why, except from a fancy he seems to have to join what he 
considers the most aristocratic party; the second is taken in by all the 
wonderful things the Protectionists offer to do for Ireland, and which 
have been conveyed to him, through Duncannon, by George Bentinck. 
Accordingly Bessborough wrote off to John Russell, urging this strange 
and disgraceful alliance. It seems that the Protectionists profess to be 
ready to do anything the Irish please, provided they will not be expected 
to destroy the Irish Church ; but even any reform in that they are pre- 
pared for. It was evidently in pursuit of this scheme that the ridiculous 
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farce was got up between Smith O’Brien and George Bentinck in the 
House of Commons on Friday night. 


The resignation of Peel evoked an outburst of genuine 
national sympathy. The wisdom of his conduct and his pure 
motives were appreciated by the great body of Englishmen; 
and they condemned the virulence of the Tory party and the 
intrigue through which he had lost office. Yet how deeply 
he felt what he had just gone through—and his was a really 
sensitive nature—may be inferred from the following: 


In the course of conversation Peel told Lord Hardwicke that when he 
went to the Queen to take leave of her on quitting office, he said he had 
a request to make to her which she must beforehand promise him to 
grant, that he must not be denied. She said she should be glad to 
comply with any request of his if she could. He then said that the 
request he had to make to her was that she would never again at any 
time, or under any circumstances, ask him to enter her service. 


The position of the great fallen Minister during the next 
four years was without example. His followers in the House 
of Commons were few, though conspicuous for their remark- 
able parts; he was distrusted and disliked by the Whigs, and 
he continued the mark of Tory hatred. Yet he was the most 
powerful statesman of the time; his influence over his suc- 
cessors was immense, and at every point he directed their 
policy ; and he read his history in the nation’s eyes, for it 
looked up to him as the one Englishman it could call upon 
in a grave emergency. He was the Wellington of our politi- 
cal sphere, and his position is thus accurately described : 


All eyes are turned upon him, as if by a sort of fascination. If the 
country could be polled to decide who should be Minister, he would be 
elected by an immense majority. There is a prevalent opinion that 
he must return to power ; nobody knows when or how, but the notion is 
that the present men are weak, that the public necessities and perils are 
great, and if a crisis of difficulty and danger should arise, that Peel is 
the only man capable of extricating the country from it. The conse- 
quence of all this is that his prestige and his influence are enormous. 


The first Russell Ministry came into office in the summer 
of 1846. The Cabinet, like Lord Melbourne’s, was purely 
Whig; and it was not free from the defect of exclusiveness, 
and of a certain narrowness in views and conduct often 
characteristic of Whig Ministries. Yet, though it never 
formed a strong Government, and its policy can scarcely be 
called able, and it sunk at last into complete decrepitude, 
it may fairly claim an honourable place in the Administra- 
tions of the present century. It carried out, and largely 
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developed, the Free Trade policy and finance of Peel; and 
in this respect it handed on the torch of enlightenment to 
Peel’s great successor, Gladstone. If, too, its Irish measures 
were not brilliant, it coped fairly well with a crisis in Ireland 
of an awful and most perplexing kind, and it suppressed Irish 
sedition and treason successfully, though with divided 
councils. At home it ruled England with freedom and 
justice, as was seen in the great Chartist collapse; and 
abroad it continued at peace with the Powers of Europe, 
though its foreign policy was not wise or dignified. Mr. 
Greville follows the chequered career of this Administration 
in its different parts; but what is most interesting in these 
chapters of his work is mainly confined to a single subject. 
The conduct and attitude of Lord Palmerston from 1846 to 
1851, due principally to his successful mastery of his col- 
leagues in 1840-1, and the dealings of the Russell Cabinet 
with him, led to events of the gravest moment in our own 
history and in that of Europe; and the account given of them 
in this book is more graphic, minute, complete, and striking 
than anything that has been published hitherto. 

When Lord John Russell succeeded to power, Ireland was 
in a state even more alarming than that of 1880-5. The 
land was ravaged by famine and disease, and demoralization 
spread through all classes. 


A people with rare exceptions besotted with obstinacy and indolence, 
reckless and savage, all, from high to low, intent on doing as little and 
getting as much as they can, unwilling to rouse and exert themselves, 
looking to this country for succour, and snarling at the succour which they 
get; the masses brutal, deceitful, and idle—the whole state of things 
contradictory and paradoxical. 


It is questionable whether the measures employed by the 
Government at this appalling crisis were not somewhat 
pedantic and feeble. Peel, in 1845, had established depots for 
the supply of food to the starving masses, disregarding the 
strict rules of political economy; and it is doubtful at least 
whether Lord John Russell ought not to have followed a 
judicious precedent. The one great Irish reform of the 
Ministry—the Encumbered Estates Act, borrowed from Peel— 
ought, moreover, certainly to have been accompanied by a 
reform in the relations of landlord and tenant. Peel would 
have done this had he been in office; and had the change 
been made, we should not have had the Irish land war of the 
present time. The misery of Ireland and the contagious in- 
fluence of the French Revolution of 1848 led to crime and 
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misdeeds of every kind, ending in the abortive rising of Smith 
O’Brien, and the imprisonment or flight of the rebel leaders ; 
and, badly as the Whigs had behaved in the spring of 1846, 
the Government acted with vigour and sense in confronting 
and quelling this lawless anarchy. The situation in Ireland 
in 1847-8 was more dangerous than is commonly supposed, 
though the actual outbreak was a failure. 


Therebellion has not shown a symptom of vitality, and all the swaggering 
and boasting, and the dreadful threats of physical force, have absolutely 
shrunk into nothing and evaporated before the formidable preparations 
and determined attitude of the Government. The leaders are skulking 
about nobody knows where; the clubs are either suppressed or self- 
dissolved ; the people exhibit no disposition to rise; the sound and fury 
which were echoed and re-echoed from the clubs and meetings, and 
through the traitorous press, have been all at once silenced. 


So it will ever be if you but firmly grasp the weak nettle of 
Irish disaffection. 

Lord Clarendon acted with the decision and wisdom shown 
by Lord Spencer during the late crisis ; and being on the spot, 
and knowing the facts, he had, like Lord Spencer, to urge the 
Cabinet to extend his powers for maintaining order. The 
following, written in 1848, we doubt not resembles letters 
written by the late Lord Lieutenant in 1885 : 


I found a letter from Clarendon when I got to town, telling me he had 
been ‘ much bothered by the vacillation and timidity of our rulers on this 
occasion, as on the preceding ones, when I was compelled to insist on 
further power for the protection of life, and the maintenance of law and 
order. Itis not pleasant to have to poke a Cabinet into a sense of duty, 
or to extract by threats, as if for a personal favour, that which should be 
- readily acceded to when the public necessity for it was proved and 
manifest.’ 


England, too, went through a severe trial in 1847, though 
in no way comparable to that of Ireland; and the French 
Revolution had some influence in agitating the minds of the 
humbler classes. 


They have confused notions that this is all wrong, and that under some 
different political dispensation their interests would be better cared for, 
and according to their necessities they would be comforted and relieved. 
.. + We are not, indeed, yet shaken from our equilibrium, but there is a 
restlessness, an apprehension, a heaving and struggling which appear 
like warnings and forerunners of a possible earthquake. 


The collapse of Chartism was nevertheless complete; and 
the tempest which shattered the thrones of the Continent 
made no havoe in our institutions, and really proved their 
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essential strength. It would have been otherwise had popular 
leaders been able to point to the Corn Law: grievance. The 
following is even now interesting : 


The Chartist movement was contemptible; but everybody rejoices that 
the defensive. demonstration was made, for it has given a great and 
memorable lesson which will not be thrown away, either on the disaffected 
and mischievous, or the loyal and peaceful; and it will produce a vast 
effect in all foreign countries, and show how solid is the foundation on 
which we are resting. 


These volumes abound in curious details on the French 
Revolution of 1848, and on the fortunes of the Royal Family of 
France, on the affairs of the Continent in that stormy year, and 
on the subsequent rise of Louis Napoleon. We cannot, however, 
dwell on these, and pass on to what we have said is the most 
interesting part of this division of the bobok—Lord Palmerston’s 
conduct and that of his colleagues with reference to our foreign 
policy. Returning to power in 1846, the daring Minister pur- 
sued the game of arrogant boldness, combined with levity, that 
he had exhibited in the Syrian Question; he continued for years 
to be nearly as supreme at the Foreign Office as he had formerly 
been; and he bowed to his will a submissive Cabinet, though 
some of its members could scarcely endure it. During this 
period, too, he repeatedly treated his colleagues, and even his 
Royal Mistress, in a cavalier and even an offensive fashion ; 
and this cool insolence was long borne with, though it met at 
last well-deserved punishment. Undoubtedly, however, al- 
though his policy was grossly imprudent in some respects, 
and had alienated almost every court in Europe, it was popu- 
lar and attracted Englishmen; his success in the Pacifico 
debate was marvellous; and his dismissal from office in 1851 
caused the speedy fall of the Russell Ministry. As we have 
said, in these, as in former years, his conduct and fortunes 
had important consequences, not for England only, but in the 
world of Europe. 

The first point in Lord Palmerston’s policy especially 
noticed by Mr. Greville—and on this, as on other occasions, he 
acted as an intermediary with skill and success—had reference 
to the famous Spanish marriages. History has long ago 
severely condemned both Louis Philippe and M. Guizot for 
shabbily breaking faith with England, and for lending them- 
selves to a vile intrigue worthy of the evil days of the Lower 
Empire; but Lord Palmerston gave a shadow of an excuse to 
the French Minister by making mention of a Cobourg Prince as 
a possible suitor for the hand of the young Queen of Spain; an 
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overture which, M. Guizot argued, relieved France from her 
engagements with us. Madame de Lieven—the well-known 
intrigante—fastened on the despatch of Lord Palmerston, as 
a justification of the crooked conduct of M. Guizot. 


She abused Palmerston, and said if Aberdeen had been in office this 
would not have happened. As to argument she really had none to offer, 
but repeated over and over again that ‘we had departed from the agree- 
ment with Aberdeen ;’ and if not, ‘ Pourquoi nommer le Cobourg?’ She 
said all Europe was against us, that we had with little dignity knocked at 
the doors of the three Powers who had turned their backs on us, and 
that had done good to France and harm to ourselves by this useless 
appeal. 


As Lord Palmerston had defied France, he did not hesitate 
at insulting Spain; and he insolently invited the Spanish 
Minister to make a change in the national government. More- 
over, he fired off this despatch, though Lord John Russell 
disapproved of it: 


‘The Duke of Bedford told me that . . . Palmerston had shown John 
Russell the despatch, and that Lord John had objected to it, stating his: 
reasons for so doing. According to his custom, Palmerston made no 
reply ; but they parted, Lord John naturally concluding that after he had 
stated his objection the despatch would not be sent. Shortly after he 
was with the Queen, and, in conversation on this subject, he told her what 
had passed between Palmerston and himself, and what he had said. 
‘No, did you say all that?’ said the Queen. He said, ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, 
then,’ she replied, ‘it produced no effect, for the despatch is gone... . 
When I first heard this my impression was that this was such a daring 
defiance of the Prime Minister, and such an insulting indifference to the 
sentiments of his colleagues, that it must lead to a quarrel, and that 
Palmerston would be forced to resign. 


The Spanish marriages made a complete rupture in the 
friendly relations of England and France, and by inducing 
Louis Philippe and Guizot to incline towards the great despotic 
Powers, and to a selfish, illiberal domestic policy, precipitated 
the Revolution of 1848. Lord Palmerston, incensed at what 
had occurred, attacked the French Government in ‘The Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ and provoked a quarrel between the Tuileries 
and our ambassador, Lord Normanby. He took this irrita- 
ting and unfair course without so much as consulting his 
colleagues : 


Clarendon learnt from St. Aulaire that morning that Palmerston had 
formally announced to him that, wnless Normanby received an immediate 
and satisfactory reparation, the intercourse between the two countries 
would cease. This was done by Palmerston without any concert with, 
and without the knowledge of, his colleagues; and though John Russell, 
the Prime Minister, dined with him the same day, he did not think 
proper to impart to him what he had done. 
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As Mr. Greville justly remarks, it was discreditable that the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet should have allowed this 
conduct. From this time, until his fall in 1851, Lord Pal- 
merston maintained his autocratic attitude—marked with 
characteristic boldness and levity—and lorded it over a set of 
colleagues who seemed, as it were, overcrowed by his influ- 
ence. It is unnecessary to repeat how he offended the Courts 
of Naples and Austria, provoked the Czar, and irritated the 
new French Republic ; he annoyed, in a word, every Power in 
Europe ; and though, no doubt, he identified England with the 
rising force of continental liberty, his policy was overbearing, 
restless, and meddlesome. The Cabinet, however, let him 
~ have his fling, and he received his first check from the Queen 
and Prince Albert. The following is curious and very 
interesting : 


Clarendon then gave me an account of what had passed between the 
Queen and Prince and himself. He dined at the palace on Tuesday. I told 
him they were sure to talk to him on foreign affairs, but hesaid he should 
avoid it. The moment he came into the drawing-room after dinner the 
Queen exploded, and went with the utmost vehemence and bitterness into 
the whole of Palmerston’s conduct, all the effects produced all over the 
world, and all her own feelings and sentiments about it. He could only 
listen and profess an almost entire ignorance of the details. After she 
had done, Prince Albert began, but not finding time and opportunity to 
say all he wished, he asked him to call on him the next day. He went, 
and had a conversation of two hours and a half, in the course of which 
he went into every detail, and poured forth, without stint or reserve, all the 
pent-up indignation, resentment, and bitterness with which the Queen 
and himself had been boiling over for a long time past. He commented 
on Palmerston’s policy and conduct much in the same terms in which ‘The 
Times’ does, and as I and others do. But what he enlarged upon with 
the strongest feeling was, the humiliating position in which the Queen 
was placed in the eyes of the whole world. The remonstrances and 
complaints, the sentiments and resentments of other sovereigns—of the 
King of Naples and of the Emperor of Russia for instance—directly 
affected her dignity as sovereign and representative of the nation; and the 
consciousness that these sovereigns and all the world knew that she utterly 
disapproved of all that was done in her name, but that she was powerless 
to prevent it, was inconceivably mortifying and degrading. Prince Albert 
said he knew well enough the constitutional position of the sovereign of 
this country, and that it was the policy and measures which the nation 
desired and approved which the Government must carry out; but that 
the nation disapproved of Palmerston’s proceedings, and so did his own 
colleagues, Lord Lansdowne particularly ; yet by their weak connivance he 
was allowed to set at defiance the sovereign, the Government, and public 
opinion, while the Queen could get neither redress nor support from 
John Russell, and was forced to submit to such degradation. He then 
mentioned various instances in which the Queen’s remonstrances and 
suggestions had been disregarded. 


‘Lord Palmerston’s policy, nevertheless, was certainly, in 
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the main, popular. : It flattered the pride of a generation 
which had seen England strike down Napoleon ; it fell in with 
the national dislike of despotism and its love of freedom, and 
its fussy arrogance was scarcely understood. The triumph of 
the Foreign Secretary in the Pacifico affair, though partly due 
to one of the grandest speeches that has called down the 
plaudits of the House of Commons, was complete and decisive, 
though he was in the wrong : 


The success of the speech has been complete, and his position is now 
unassailable. John Russell may save himself the trouble of considering, 
when all this is over, how he may effect some change involving the with- 
drawal of the Foreign Office from Palmerston’s hands, for they are now 
all tied and bound to him in respect to the future as completely as to the 
present and the past. 


Lord Palmerston’s dismissal in 1851 was, as is well known, 
caused by his imprudent language approving the coup d’état 
of Napoleon, which induced the Queen to interfere directly, 
and to insist upon his removal from office. But the recep- 
tion of a deputation of the friends of Kossuth, an occasion 
on which the audacious Minister made reflections upon 
the Austrian Government, and that, too, though the Prime 
Minister had remonstrated against an exhibition of the 
kind, accelerated, at least, the final catastrophe. 


It now appears that the cause of Palmerston’s dismissal—for dismissed 
he is—is his having committed the Government to a full and unqualified 
approval of Louis Napoleon’s coup @état, which he did in conversation 
with Walewski. . . . But though this was the pretext, the causa causaus 
was, without doubt, the Islington speech and deputations, and his whole 
conduct in that affair. The Queen had deeply resented it, and had had a 
discussion with Lord John about it, for he rather defended Palmerston, 
and accepted his excuses and denials. It is evident that he did this, be- 
cause he did not dare to quarrel with him on grounds which would have 
enabled him to cast himself on the Radicals, to appeal to all the Kossuthian 
sympathies of the country, and to represent himself as the victim of our 
disgraceful subserviency to Austria. But having thus passed over what 
would have been a sufficient cause of quarrel, he at once seized upon 
one much less sufticient, but which was not liable to the same difficulties 
and objections. In fully approving Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état Pal- 
merston has taken a part against the feelings of the Radicals, and if the 
cause of the quarrel is made public, their approval will ad hoc be rather 
with John Russell than with him. 


The policy and conduct of Lord Palmerston, the course of 
which is followed in this work, led, we have observed, to 
momentous consequences in our own country and throughout 
the world. But for his attitude on the Syrian Question in 
1840-1, Lord John Russell would have formed a Government 
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at the great crisis of 1845, and Peel would not have abolished 
the Bread Tax. Had not Lord Palmerston envenomed the 
dispute between England and France in 1846-7, Louis 
Philippe would not have sought the support of the great 
despotic Powers of the Continent, and the French Revolu- 
tion of 1848 might have been postponed—nay, might not have 
occurred. The dismissal, too, of the Foreign Secretary— 
audacious and reckless, but always popular—broke up almost 
at once the Russell Ministry; and this led to the makeshift 
Government of Lord Derby in 1852, and to the formation of 
the Coalition of 1858. Nor can it be doubted that Lord 
Aberdeen, when, on this last occasion, he became Minister, 
would have given Lord Palmerston the Foreign Office, had 
not his colleagues and himself dreaded the dangers of the 
Palmerstonian policy; and had he done so, we may predict 
with confidence that we should not have had the Crimean 
war. To the dismissal, besides, of Lord Palmerston, and to 
the false rumours which arose afterwards, must, in part, be 
ascribed the unjust dislike felt for a time towards the Prince 
Consort, and the enthusiasm, also, with which the disgraced 
Minister was called to the head of affairs in 1855; and, in 
fact, it was what appeared a stern buffet of fortune that in a 
measure caused the dismissed Foreign Secretary to govern 
England for a considerable time, not always wisely, but with 
real success. In our judgment, no statesman since Pitt has 
left so deep a mark on the national destinies as the able and 
bold, but imprudent Minister, a large part of whose eccentric 
career is admirably illustrated in these volumes. 

Eighteen months before Lord Palmerston’s fall Peel had 
been suddenly removed from the scene. The death of the 
illustrious statesman, to whom they had always remained 
faithful, divided to some extent his followers, and overtures 
were made by the chiefs of the Whig and Tory parties to the 
leading Peelites. These volumes abound in details of these ; 
but it is enough to say the negotiations failed, and the 
Peelites did not return to office until 18538, with the Aberdeen 
Government. The Russell Ministry, for months in decline; 
did not long survive Lord Palmerston’s. loss; in February, . 
1852, it gave place to the first Administration of the late Lord 
Derby. The real head of this short-lived Government was 
the brilliant but reckless man of genius who had hunted Peel 
down in 1846, and had breathed new life into the dry bones 
of Toryism by his rhetoric and his skilful party management. 
A single line in Mr. Greville’s book shows what was thought 
of Disraeli at this time: ‘His capacity is so great that he 
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cannot be cast aside, and his character so disreputable that 
he cannot be trusted.’ 

This sketch of Lord Derby is essentially just; he was an 
orator, not a real statesman : 


While it is the fashion to exalt Derby himself, and treat with great scorn 
almost all his colleagues, I think Derby himself is quite as unfit for the 
post of Prime Minister as any of them can be for those they occupy. His 
extreme levity and incapacity for taking grave and serious views, though 
these defects may be remedied by the immensity of his responsibility, 
will ever weigh upon his character, and are too deeply rooted in it to be 
eradicated. His oratory is his forte, and without that he would be a very 
ordinary man. His speeches since he took office have been excellent, 
and in a very becoming tone and spirit ; but the notion which is generally 
entertained of his being so high-minded and chivalrous is a mistake. He 
is not so in private life—that is, in his transactions on the turf—and it is 
not likely that a man should be one thing in private and another in 
public life. 


The Derby Administration acted after its kind—that is, it 
impudently renounced the principles supported by it with 
unscrupulous zeal, and, in order to keep office, at any cost, it 
excited mischievous national prejudices. It foreshadowed in 
truth the Toryism of 1885. 


The conduct of the Government and their supporters has been just 
what might have been expected from their language in Parliament ; they 
have sacrificed every other object to that of catching votes; at one time 
and in one place representing themselves as Free Traders, in another as 
Protectionists, and everywhere pandering to the ignorance and bigotry 
of the masses by fanning the No Popery flame. 


The death of Wellington was the event of 1852. This leads 
us to quote a few passages from Mr. Greville’s well-drawn 
descriptions of the chief personages who appear in this work. 
We take Wellington first : 


In spite of some foibles and faults, he was, beyond all doubt, a very 
great man—the only great man of the present time—and comparable, in 
point of greatness, to the most eminent of those who have lived before 
him. His greatness was the result of a few striking qualities—a perfect 
simplicity of character, without a particle of vanity or conceit, but with 
» a thorough and strenuous self-reliance, a severe truthfulness, never mis- 
led by fancy or exaggeration, and an ever abiding sense of duty and 
obligation, which made him the humblest of citizens and most obedient 
of subjects. The Crown never possessed a more faithful, devoted, and 
disinterested subject. . . . Passing almost his whole life in command and 
authority, and regarded with universal deference and submission, his 
head was never turned by the exalted position he occupied, and there 
was no duty, however humble, he would not have been ready to under- 
take at the bidding of his lawful superiors, whose behests he would never 
have hesitated to obey. ... He was utterly devoid of personal and 
selfish ambition, and there never was a man whose greatness was so 
thrust on him. 


* 
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This sketch is good as far as it goes, but it does not place 
in sufficient relief the high intellectual powers of the Duke, 
which made him second only to Napoleon in war, and promi- 
nent among the statesmen of his time. 

Mr. Greville’s portrait of Lord Melbourne is admirable for 
its breadth and discernment. We can notice one or two 
features only : 


His distinctive qualities were strong sound sense and an innate taste 
for what was great and good either in action or sentiment. His mind 
kindled, his eye brightened, and his tongue grew eloquent when noble 
examples or sublime conceptions presented themselves before him... . 
But while he pursued truth as a philosopher, his love of paradox made 
him often appear a strange mass of contradiction and inconsistency. A 
sensualist and a Sybarite, without much refinement or delicacy,a keen 
observer of the follies and vices of mankind, taking the world as he found 
it, and content to extract as much pleasure and diversion as he could 
from it, he at one time would edify and astonish his hearers with the 
most exalted sentiments, and at another would terrify and shock them by 
indications of the lowest morality and worldly feelings, and by thoughts 
and opinions fraught with the most cold-hearted mocking and sarcasm. 
His mind seems, all his life long, and on almost'every subject, to have been 
vigorous and stirring, but unsettled and unsatisfied. It certainly was so 
on the two great questions of religion and politics, and he had no profound 
convictions, no certain assurance about either. He studied divinity 
eagerly and constantly, and was no contemptible theologian ; but he never 


\ 


succeeded in arriving at any fixed belief, or in anchoring himself on any ° 


system of religious faith. It was the same thing in politics. All the 
Liberal and Constitutional theories which he had ever entertained had 
been long ago more than realized, and he was filled with alarm at the 
prospect of their further extension. All his notions were aristocratic, 
and he had not a particle of sympathy for what was called progressive 
reform. 


Mr. Greville’s ‘ Peel’ is not nearly so life-like ; he describes 
the man as the statesman only, and does not give us his true 
image ; but the following is correct : 


The misfortune of Peel all along was that there was no real community 
of sentiment between him and his party, except in respect to certain great 
principles which had ceased to be in jeopardy, and which therefore re- 
quired no united efforts to defend them. There was no longer any danger 
of organic reforms ; the House of Lords and the Church were not threat- 
ened; the great purposes for which Peel had rallied the Conservative 
interest had been accomplished ; almost from the first moment of his 
advent to power, in 1841, he and his party stood in a false position 
towards each other. He was the Liberal chief of a party in which the old 
anti-Liberal spirit was still rife; they regarded with jealousy and fear the 
middle classes, those formidable masses occupying the vast space between 
aristocracy and democracy, with whom Peel was evidently anxious to 
ingratiate himself, and whose support he considered his best reliance. 
His treatment of both the Catholics and Dissenters was reluctantly sub- 
mitted to by his followers, and, above all, his fiscal and commercial mea- 
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sures kept them in a state of constant uncertainty and alarm. There was 
an unexpressed but complete difference in their understanding and his of 
the obligations by which the Government and the party were mutually 
connected. They considered Peel to be not only the Minister, but the 
creature of the Conservative party, bound above all things to support and 

rotect their especial interests according to their own views and opinions. 

e considered himself the Minister of the nation, whose mission it was to 
redress the balance which mistaken maxims or partial legislation had 
deranged, and to combine the interests of all classes in one homogeneous 
system, by which the prosperity and happiness of the whole common- 
wealth would be promoted. 


The picture of Lord George Bentinck is coarse and hard; 
but Mr. Greville knew his subject thoroughly ; and possibly 
it is much nearer the truth than is supposed in the outward 
world. 


He has long been held up as the type and model of all that is most 
honourable and high-minded ; iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, indeed, but 
the lofty and incorruptible scorner of everything mean and dishonourable, 
and the stern exposer of every species of delinquency and fraud, public 
and private. Oh for the inconsistency of human nature, the strange com- 
pound and medley of human motives and impulses, when the same man 
who crusaded against the tricks and villanies of others did not scruple to 
do things quite as bad as the worst of the misdeeds which he so vigor- 
ously and unrelentingly attacked ! 


Mr. Greville was for years on the turf; his account of Lord 
Derby at Newmarket is not new, but is not the less curious : 


If any of his vociferous disciples and admirers, if some grave members 
of either House of Parliament, or any distinguished foreigner who knew 
nothing of Lord Stanley but what he saw, heard, or read of him, could 
have suddenly found themselves in the betting-ring at Newmarket on 
Tuesday evening and seen Stanley there, I think they would have been 
in a pretty state of astonishment. ‘There he was in the midst of a crowd of 
blacklegs, betting-men, and loose characters of every description, in up- 
roarious spirits, chafing, rowing, and shouting with laughter and joking. 
His amusement was to lay Lord Glasgow a wager that he did not sneeze 
in a given time, for which purpose he took pinch after pinch of snuff, 
while Stanley jeered him and quizzed him with such noise that he drew 
the whole mob around him to partake of the coarse merriment he excited. 


Our space is exhausted, and in conclusion we shall make 
only a single remark. No one who reads these volumes can 
fail to see how much of the real work of politics was accom- 
plished by men, who had no place at St. Stephen’s, or were 
recognized statesmen. Mr. Greville,a sportsman and a man 
of the world, conducted negotiations of extreme importance 
on domestic and even foreign affairs; Mr. Henry Reeve and 
the late Mr. Delane played a silent, but often a significant part 
in arranging questions that involved the State. Men like 
these would in France have been public characters, conspicu- 
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ous in the front rank of politicians ; in England they did their 

most useful work under the shadow, so to speak, of that aris- 

tocratic world which, as De Tocqueville truly observes, shows 

its vital strength in its power of commanding the unobtrusive 
services of such able subordinates. 


Art. V.—The Established Church and its Defenders. 


Accorpine to the Bishop of Rochester, the Church of England 
has been saved by the late elections from a serious danger 
with which it had been threatened. As he was one of the 
first to sound the alarm, and as there is no prelate on the 
bench who has shown a more anxious desire to deal with the 
question, which has been suddenly and unexpectedly thrust 
into the forefront of our controversial politics, in a fair and 
candid temper, or who has made a more honest endeavour to 
put himself in the place of Nonconformists so as to under- 
stand the basis of their religious objections to a State Church, 
such an utterance on his part is all the more significant, and 
renders it all the more clear that the bishops have actually 
been disturbed at the prospect of the possibly near approach 
of Disestablishment. The scare has, from the first, been unin- 
telligible to Nonconformists, even to those of them who were 
most anxious for the settlement of the question. But the 
security of the present is just as unfounded as the appre- 
hension of the past was exaggerated. There never was any 
intention of an attack on the Anglican Church at the last 
election, but the action of the clergy has made it as certain as 
any event subject to the changes of opinion and circumstance 
can be, that this immunity will not be enjoyed by the Church 
again. The battle is not over. On our part it has hardly 
commenced. 

According to some, the Liberation Society has been carrying 
on a secret and subtle movement among the constituencies, 
in order to compel the Liberal ‘party to adopt candidates who 
held its views, and were prepared to carry them into action. 
At other times it is Mr. Chamberlain who serves as a con- 
venient scapegoat upon whom to lay all the transgressions 
of the Radical party, and who is credited with a nefarious 
design against the Establishment about which, on two or 
three occasions, he had given hints, more or less distinct, hints 
which have provoked the indignation of the people, and have 
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been one of the most pregnant causes of the terrible disasters 
which the Liberals have sustained in the English boroughs. 
From two opposite quarters, the Dean of Manchester on the 
one side, and the Dean of Bath and Wells on the other, both 
of them men of conspicuous fairness and moderation—qualities 
which appear even in their discussion of this exciting question 
—we have the expression of the same idea, that either the Libe- 
ration Society or Mr. Chamberlain was the aggressor in this 
matter. The Dean of Manchester says, in a letter to ‘ The 
Times’ : 


To organize in secret the extortion of a pledge from aspirants to the 
Legislature, to advocate Disestablishment generally, and then to say that 
those who found this out and protested against it had made it a practical ques- 
tion, may be quite of a piece with the tactics of the Liberation Society, but 
it will not be reckoned in the long run to the credit of party government, 
nor will it, I fear, strengthen the Liberal party if it is persisted in in the 
impending election. All men know that the Liberal leaders think the 
question the gravest, the most perplexed, the most dangerous, that could 
be raised at any time; that they think the raising of it now premature 
and suicidal, and that they believe the practical undertaking to which it 
points so vast as to be well-nigh impossible. But all men also know that 
the backbone of the Liberal party has made itself the backbone for forty 
years mainly to acquire the right and the opportunity to lend its force to 
the execution of this pet idea. There may be, at this moment, some 
room for a fair exchange of compliments between pot and kettle on the 
contemptible comparison of tactics, but the Liberal leaders have certainly 
clean hands. 


The Liberation Society must of course expect to pay the 
penalty which inevitably follows the advocacy of an unpopular 
reform, and in their case it is sure to be the more severe 
because of the religious sentiments which surround the institu- 
tion which they attack, and give it a certain aroma of sanctity. 
Its members are credited with all sorts of evil designs, and 
their actions are judged in the suspicious temper which is 
thus awakened, so that even if actual evil cannot be detected, 
it is assumed to be present, though so subtle as to elude 
observation. It is idle to complain of this, for the tendency 
isin human nature, and they only suffer what all reformers 
have suffered before them. They are very much in the position 
in which the abolitionists of America were in that stage of 
their agitation at which a belief in abolition had ceased to be 
@ mere pious opinion, and was rapidly passing into a practical 
question, by which parties were to be divided and elections 
determined. Not the less is it necessary to enter a stern 

rotest against this mode of judgment, and the unfair pre- 
judice on which it proceeds. It is only necessary to read the 
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report of the proceedings of the conference of the Liberation 
Society, in March last, in order to see that the prominence 
recently given to the question has been as great a surprise to 
its leaders as to their opponents. No doubt they hoped for 
a great deal from the admission of the newly enfranchised 
. yoters, and they were desirous to secure for their question 
the place to which they considered it entitled in the Liberal 
programme, but they were perfectly aware that that place 
could not be in the foreground, and, in truth, that there were 
so many other questions pressing for immediate settlement, 
that there was little hope that any serious proposal for Dis- 
establishment could be entertained in the present Parliament. 
There were many of us who were of the opinion that the 
question had not yet been so far ripened by full and thorough 
discussion as to be ready for early settlement; and while we 
hoped that the present Parliament might do something to- 
wards advancing that discussion, no one was wild enough 
to suppose that it could bring it to a close. The coup de 
main of which Mr. Bosworth Smith speaks is a mere creation 
of the imagination, a rickety child begotten of senseless 
panic and clerical Liberalism. 

This idea of the underground tactics and subtle procedure 
of the Liberation Society, which seems to have possessed 
the minds of some, among whom it is surprising to find 
Dean Oakeley, has been evolved out of their own conscious- 
ness. What the Society has done it has done openly and in 
the face of the world. It has nothing to explain, nothing to 
recant, nothing for which to apologize, nothing which it will 
not at every possible opportunity repeat. Whether the fear 
of its action, which is shown by the dignitaries and represen- 
tatives of so great an institution as the Anglican Church, is 
very dignified or honourable, it is not necessary to discuss here. 
But considering that all the machinery at the disposal of that 
Church has been employed in its defence, that bishops in 
their charges, diocesan conferences in their meetings, Church 
congresses by speeches, serm-ns, and papers, have all been 
so many agents of the Church Defence Society, it seems 
somewhat inconsistent, and at the same time extremely feeble, 
to indulge in these unworthy charges in relation to a Society 
whose only sin is that, having a great principle to establish, 
it has taken all legitimate means to get it embodied in 
legislation. 

In one point the Dean is strangely unfair. ‘ All men know 
that the backbone of the Liberal party has made itself the 


backbone for forty years mainly to acquire the opportunity 
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and right to lend its force to the execution of this pet idea.’ 
We had to read these words again before we could believe that 
the Dean could have penned them. The Nonconformists have 
served Liberalism simply because they are convinced Liberals. 
More than once have we been taunted with sacrificing our ‘pet 
idea’ for the sake of Liberal principles and Liberal leaders. 
Here is the return. Perhaps we ought not to be surprised. If 
Churchmen are ready to sacrifice their politics for the sake of 
warding off an imaginary danger from their Church, it is not 
surprising that we should be credited with doing likewise on the 
opposite side. Still, Dean Oakeley ought to have known us 
better. However, we need not be angry, for we find consolation 
even in this injustice. If we have been wandering forty years 
in the wilderness we may hope that the promised land is now 
in sight. 

Even if we credit the Liberal leaders with no higher motive 
than selfishness, they must be acquitted of a desire to 
precipitate action in favour of Disestablisnment, since they 
had much to lose by it, and apparently nothing to gain. 
The very opposite is true of the ‘ory party. A more clever 
piece of strategy there could hardly have been than to raise 
the cry of the Church in danger. It united all their own 
friends, and it was pretty certain to divide their opponents. 
Nor was it yesterday that their action was taken. For some 
time past the Tory chiefs and their allies within the Church 
have been employing all their efforts to excite the feeling of 
Churchmen ix relation to the possible danger to the Establish- 
ment. So far back as the 29th of November, 1882, Lord 
Salisbury clearly indicated the line which his party would 
take at the forthcoming election. It is continually asserted 
that the publication of the list of candidates pledged to 
Disestablishment by ‘The Record,’ coupled with the declara- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain in October last, were the real cause 
of the strong pressure which have been put upon Liberal 
Churchmen to sacrifice their politics to their Church; but it 
was in 1882 that the Marquis of Salisbury spoke as follows : 


You were told again and again at the last election that the issue of 
Disestablishment was not immediately before the country, and that the 
country would be consulted again before such issue could be dealt with ; 
but the point that I think was not sufficiently considered by those to 
whom the Established Church is precious in this country is that if you 
place in power the enemies of the Established Church, even though they 
may not at once proceed to the exercise of that power to its detriment, 
you place in their power the opportunity of so modifying and manipu- 
lating electoral arrangements that at a future time the Church would be 
at their mercy. 
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From that time the subject has never slumbered. The 
bishops have omitted no opportunity of exciting the appre- 
hensions and arousing the zeal of their followers. Indeed, 
so incessant and persistent have been the deliverances of 
their lordships upon the subject that it might almost seem 
as though a bishop would have considered himself lacking in 
duty if he had omitted any opportunity of sounding the note 
ofalarm. So we find the prelates dealing with this subject 
everywhere, in charges to their clergy or in addresses at the 
opening of diocesan conferences, in sermons and in speeches, 
in season and out of season. It would be easy to fill pages 
with extracts from Episcopal charges and speeches on this 
particular point. Take, for example, such a man (a man 
from whom a very different tone and temper might have 
been expected) asthe learned and pious Bishop of Durham, 
who, so far back as 1882, thought it necessary, in his primary 
charge, to introduce the subject of Disestablishment. It was 
done but lightly and in such a way as to indicate his failure 
thoroughly to grasp the objections of Nonconformists to the 
present relations between Church and State. Hesays: ‘ The 
Nonconformists discover from time to time that they too 
are entangled with the State. The Law Courts step in and 
decide a question which, though nominally only affecting 
property, really touch far more important interests.’ 

A man of Dr. Lightfoot’s calibre should certainly leave’ 
arguments of that kind to Mr. Moore and those who choose 
to follow his example. That he stooped to them was, how- 
ever, a sign that the subject was getting possession of his 
soul. He had not as yet been fired with the polemical 
zeal which he has subsequently displayed, but it is clear that 
even thus early he was haunted by the supposed danger, and 
was desirous, as far as possible, to provide against it. He 
is, at all events, a witness that it did not need : any action of 
the Liberation Society to arouse the bishops to effort on 
behalf of the Establishment. 

The Bishop of Durham, however, was mild as compared 
with his brother of Liverpool, who, in his charge delivered 
in 1884, says: ‘One more black cloud is the continued effort 
of well-meaning but mistaken Liberationists to effect the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of England 
—this movement which I always regard with great pain. I 
believe the promoters of it are utterly ignorant of the little 
cause they have to complain of the existing state of things, and 
the certain disappointment which would be the result of their 
success.’ At the same time, he expressed his ‘ deliberate con- 
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viction that while Disestablishment would not endanger the: 
Church of England in our great towns, it would tend to 
paganize our rural districts; and while it would confer no 
advantage on Nonconformity, it would be most displeasing 
to the Almighty Being, by whom kings reign, and on whom 
our national prosperity-depends.’* 

These are only illustrations ofa kind of teaching which has 
been going on during the last two or three years, and of which 
we have had abundant examples on the occasion of every 
Church Congress which has been held. Not only have ser- 
mons been preached and papers been read on the subject 
of the State Church, but there has hardly been a discussion on 
practical work in which it has not been apparent that one 
of the chief considerations, inspiring and regulating all kinds 
of effort, was the effect it would produce upon the stability of 
the Establishment. Far be it from an earnest Nonconformist 
to blame the bishops and clergy for this. They love their 
Church, and are right to defend what they hold to be essential 
to its very existence. They were educated in that Establish- 
ment, and are impregnated with its atmosphere and saturated 
with its traditions. They have become accustomed to its 
habits and modes of action, and if they are zealous in its 
defence no reasonable man can be surprised. All that can 
be asked of them is that they shall recognize a corresponding 
‘conscientiousness on the opposite side. If they are so earnest 
in the maintenance of the institution, they ought neither to 
complain nor to be astonished at the intensity of opposition 
on the part of those who believe neither in its justice nor its 
expediency. Looked at thus, the discussion as to who began 
the controversy is one of the most idle that could occupy 
serious politicians imagined, and, in truth, as it appears to 
us, has only been raised for the purpose of inducing a certain 
number of Liberal Churchmen to abandon their old political 
alliance under the belief that their leaders had committed 
themselves to a position which constrained them to make a 
choice between their religion and their politics. We are sorry 
for those who have acted thus hastily on impressions so abso- 
lutely mistaken. To a certain extent the tactics have succeeded, 
but there are victories which are infinitely worse than defeats, 
and the day may not be distant when Church defenders, 
or, at all events, the section of them which cares more for the 
Church than the Establishment, will themselves rue the mis- 
taken policy which led them to link the fortunes of a State 
Church with those of a mere political party. 

sae * Bishop Ryle’s Primary Charge, pp. 49-50. 
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The bitter memories of the recent contest are not likely soon ~ 
to passaway. It seems, unfortunately, to be an accepted rule in 
political conflict, though it is certainly one which religious 
men on both sides would do well to honour by the breach 
rather than by the observance, that the ordinary restraints of 
courtesy and of charity have no place in an electoral contest. 
Bad as this is, if the attack ha: been confined within ordinary 
limits, and these had been somewhat widely extended, the 
odium must be endured with such equanimity as we can com- 
mand. But it is an entirely different thing when religion and 
the Establishment are treated as identical, and the men who 
oppose the one are publicly represented as the enemies of the 
other, even though their entire lives of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion give the lie to the odious accusations which are directed 
against them. The spectacle furnished by this kind of Church 
defence can have but one result. The most sacred words 
and still more sacred realities are debased and prostituted 
when they are turned into weapons of unhallowed political 
warfare. It is an entire reversal of all ideas of right when 
men who are honestly seeking to do God’s will are exposed 
to charges of irreligion from fiery partisans who proclaim 
themselves supporters of the Bible and the Church, though 
they live in practical contempt of both, and when bishops 
and clergy accept these brawlers as ‘ defenders of the faith.’ 

The retort may undoubtedly be that Nonconformist as- 
sailants of the Establishment are in alliance with those who 
are avowed enemies of religion. The cases are not parallel. 
The alliance between the dssailarts ib ‘one ‘of a durely 
political character, and is compelled’ by thie’ fact, cf the 
Establishment being a political “mstitution.” Religious 
conformists would be no parties’ to‘an- allianée witht Aguostics 
and unbelievers for the purpose of an attack upon the doc- 
trines or practices of the English Church. They have never . 
at any time represented their Nonconformity as a synonym 
for the gospel of Jesus Christ, and they have done nothing 
calculated to weaken the spiritual work which the Anglican 
Church is doing. But the action against Nonconformists is 
an action not against them politically only, but religiously, and, 
so far as it has any effect at all, will tell against the service 
which they are endeavouring to render to God and their genera- 
tion. If, after the example of a distinguished member of the 
Tory party, who in this is only echoing the speeches of many 
of its leaders, Dissent and atheism are to be held up to 
the people of this country as identical because Nonconformity 
protests against the sectarian ascendency of the Episcopal 
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Church, then it is clear that, if any effect be produced at all, 
injury must be done not to the political influence, but to the 
religious work of the Nonconformist Churches. In short, 
Nonconformists in seeking for a political object must neces- 
sarily aecept the help of political allies with whom they can 
have no religious sympathy. Churchmen, on the other hand, 
posing as the defenders of religion, are content to enlist the 
help of men who have no care for the Establishment except 
as one of the institutions identified with that system of feudal 
privilege which they are bent on maintaining as long as it be 
possible, and many of whom have no feeling even as honour- 
able as that, in an endeavour to injure the religious character, 
and so to weaken the influence of Nonconformist Churches in 
their own proper work. It is not to be supposed that men, 
jealous beyond everything else for their Christian reputation, 
will meekly accept this as a necessary incident of warfare, 
which is to be forgotten as soon as the battle is over. The 
iron has gone into their souls and their whole natures 
have been stirred to righteous indignation by the wholesale 
calumnies with which they have been assailed. The day of 
reckoning will certainly come, and when it does come the 
result will not be to the advantage, as it certainly has not 
been to the honour, of the Anglican Church. 

The conduct of the bishops in connection with the contro- 
versy has, with one or two exceptions, not been such as 
to raise them even in the judgment of their own followers. 
‘The Spectator,’ we need. not say, is among the most re- 
solute, not fo say supporters of the Establish- 
ment. “Whed it has to deal wjth any question relative to 
Noncpnfogmist sighfs, all. ite Liberal principles seem to 
be ‘forgotten; Ii appears to be’inspired partly by a senti- 
mental regard for the old institution; partly by a fear of 
the evils of a religious enthusiasm which might tend to 
fanaticism, and which, therefore, needs to be held in with 
bit and bridle, that is, by the secular influence of a National 
Church; and partly by an unreasoning and bigoted anti- 
pathy, which it hardly cares to conceal, to the Nonconformity 
of this country. It recognizes the yeoman service which 
Nonconformists have done to the Liberal party, but it is 
never weary of giving them to understand that whenever they 
seek to assert their own rights it will be found among their 
most uncompromising opponents. It is interested in the 
struggle of foreign nationalities, it has sympathies with as- 
pirations for freedom and progress everywhere, it has again 
and again been the champion of that liberty of congregations 
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for which Ritualists contend, but which is utterly incon- 
sistent with an Act of Uniformity. But with Dissenters 
who insist that there can be no true liberty of conscience 
so long as the State extends a patronage to one class 
of opinions and one mode of worship which it refuses to 
another, it has no patience. Professedly a Liberal of Liberals, 
it is never weary of contending that the State is justified in 
interfering with liberty on the most sacred and personal of 
all questions, and in contending for this it fancies it is 
working for catholicity and comprehensiveness. Radicals 
and the Liberation Society, Mr. Chamberlain being the repre- 
sentative of both, are objects of its special antipathy, and the 
most hated of these is the Liberation Society. Yet with its 
strange theory, and the still stranger intolerance with which 
it is continually advocated, ‘The Spectator’ has been keenly 
alive to the faults which our bishops have committed. It looks 
at the subject from the secular standpoint,and cannot be brought 
to accept the ecclesiastical or clerical view of an agitation 
which is directed solely to the removal of a political institu- 
tion. In truth, it feels their lordships are making themselves 
ridiculous, and does not hesitate to say so. Nor is ‘ The 
Spectator’ alone in this judgment. The admissions of the Dean 
of Wells, for example (in this respect in harmony with his 
brother of Manchester), are fatal to the contention which has 
been put forth by more than one of the bishops, who say the 
agitation in itself is a sin, inasmuch as it would destroy the 
religious character of the nation on the one hand, and rob 
God upon the other. Want of space-makes it impossible for 
us to discuss the point here, and, in truth, it scarcely needs 
serious discussion. The only reason for reference to the wild 
declamation at which even sensible Churchmen laugh, is to 
show the peril of the extreme style of advocacy which has been 
adopted by some of the bishops. It is impossible that the 
exaggerations of their case can fail ultimately to prove a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. The Bishop of 
Southwell has entered a protest, which is as honourable to 
his Christian charity as to his wisdom, against these heated 
and irrational polemics. He says, ‘I deprecate any such 
rhetorical exaggerations as calling Disestablishment an act of 
national apostasy. It will not make the nation irreligious if 
the people continue to be religious.’ It is only men who 
treat the subject in this style who are likely to secure a 
hearing for their arguments. 

An anthology of the choice phrases employed by the various 
members of the Episcopal bench in the course of the contro- 
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versy, of the feeble and often irrelevant arguments they have 
advanced, and of the gloomy prophecies with which they 
have sought to alarm their followers, would be more curious 
than edifying. As we read them they recalled an incident 
of forty years ago which produced a strong impression on 
our youthful mind. It was the only occasion on which 
we heard Sir Robert Peel, and we remember, as he pro- 
ceeded at the close of a long debate to answer a series of 
attacks upon his policy, how he was continually interrtipted by 
successive speakers rising to disclaim the opinions attributed 
to them. ‘1am notsurprised,’ said Sir Robert, in his blandest 
tones, in reply to one of these interrupters, ‘ that honourable 
gentlemen do not like to be confronted with their own words.’ 
It will certainly not be surprising if some of the bishops 
are in the same position. It is little to say that many of 
their words are not words of wisdom ; unfortunately for their 
own influence they are often rash, reckless, full of official 
authority, instead of that ‘sweet reasonableness’ which is 
necessary to the controversy. They contribute little if any- 
thing to the better understanding of points of difficulty ; 
they add nothing to the strengt of the defence, but they have 
helped to stir up feelings which ought rather to have been 
held in check, and in this have set an example which many 
of their clergy have been only too ready to follow. 

The Primate has, for the most part, shown himself alive to 
the dignity and responsibility of his position. With the 
exception of the story about the cow, which might have been 
amusing if it had not, in one form or other, been so often 
served up during the agitation, his Grace has spoken and 
acted in a manner which might with great benefit have been 
imitated by his brethren. Let us begin with the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, who, in his opening address to his Diocesan 
Conference, spoke as follows : 


I think it is a very false view of the position to suppose that the move- 
ment derives its present aspect of danger from the growth of Noncon- 
formist sentiment, and the increase of Nonconformist power relatively to 
the power of the Church. The jealousy ofthe sects began the movement, 
and its present force arises from the skill with which the large infidel 
ow and the growing democratic party have availed themselves of the 

onconformist invitation, and have joined their forces to those of the 
Dissenters. The real strength of the movement is an infidel, democratic, 
and socialist upheaval against religion and against our Lord Christ... . 
That the present danger does not arise mainly from the strength of 
_ Dissent I infer from the following considerations. The power of the 

Church relatively to that of other denominations, and absolutely in the 
country, has increased enormously in the last quarter of a century. The 
Churech’s energy, activity in good works, and growing hold on the minds 
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of the people have multiplied fifty-fold, while I conceive that Dissent has 
rather retrograded. Then, again, the Wesleyans, who are by far the 
most numerous body of Nonconformists, are not generally, as a body, in 
favour of Disestablishment, and many of them are most friendly to the 
Church. Again, an unusual number of secessions of the best men from 
the ranks of Dissent is an indication of the current of opinion among 
Nonconformist bodies, and it is a fact that the devout and earnestly 
religious men among them are those who are least in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. 


There is here a key-note which is struck in many other 
addresses, though perhaps Lord Arthur Hervey gives it with 
somewhat more distinctness and more harshness than some 
of his brethren. To his lordship this is simply a struggle for 
ascendency, and while he traces it back to the jealousy of the 
sects as the original cause of it, he makes it abundantly clear 
that, on his side, there is a spirit of self-assertion which, to say 
the least, is not less odious. To him it seems to be a cause of 
satisfaction that the religious power of Dissent is declining 
rather than increasing. If it were so, it ought to be a cause for 
lamentation rather than rejoicing. The Kstablished Church 
has very much to win from the dominion of the devil before it 
concerns itself with those who at least desire to follow the 
lead and obey the rule of the same Shepherd, although they 
are not gathered into the fold of Episcopacy. On what 
grounds his lordship ‘conceives’ that Dissent is on the decline 
is not apparent ; but if it were true it would be a melancholy 
fact for that common Christianity whose interests should be 
more precious to all of us than those of our particular Churches. 

The ‘bishop, however, does not seem to be particularly 
well-informed as to Dissent. Possibly he lives in a region 
too far remote for him to have any familiarity with its in- 
ternal life. His idea that the Wesleyans are not, as a body, 
generally in favour of Disestablishment suggests that he 
has not got beyond the lines of ancient history. At all events, 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, who knows their feelings as well 
as any living man, bears a very different testimony. As 
the bishop is wrong on these two points, it is to be hoped that 
he is equally mistaken when he says that ‘the real strength 
of the movement is an infidel, democratic, and socialist upheaval 
against religion and against our Lord Christ.’ If it were so, 
this were the saddest fact of all. The ‘movement’ has un- 
doubtedly shown itself powerful, and if the chief force in 
it were the power of unbelief the prospects of English 
Christianity would indeed be dark. Happily there could 
be no more complete misrepresentation. Behind this move- 
ment, as its true inspiration and strength, there is a strength 
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of religious conviction and an intensity of faith as sincere 
and as earnest as that of the bishop. It is faith in God 
and in His truth which enables convinced Nonconformists 
to trust to the power of the gospel itself. Like the old 
Jewish leader who was ashamed to ask of a heathen king 
a band of horsemen, lest it might seem as though he 
did not trust to the protection of the living God, so they 
scorn to rest their confidence for the support of the Church 
of Christ upon the action of any human power, believ- 
ing that the Lord Himself will protect and extend His 
own kingdom. Even if, in the bishop’s opinion, this be 
fanaticism, it is surely a noble fanaticism, and not to be con- 
founded with that ‘wave of unbelief’ which Lord Salisbury 
fears is spreading over this country. 

In this respect Lord Arthur Hervey may learn some- 
thing from the Bishop of Rochester, who has the grace 
to acknowledge that religious principle is at the root of 
the opposition of Nonconformists to a State Church. It 
is strange that any intelligent Christian man should fail 
to perceive this, or that any prelate should be so domi- 
nated by prejudice as that he is unwilling candidly and hon- 
ourably to acknowledge that Dissenters are as fully persuaded 
that the action of the State in this matter: is injurious 
to religion, destructive of the spiritual ideal of the Church, 
unjust in its operation upon a large section of the community, 
and fatally misleading in its influence on multitudes whom it 
causes to mistake the form for the power of godliness, as are 
he and his brethren that the Establishment is essential to the 
continuance of pure religion in the land. There is a clear 
and distinct issue of principle raised in this matter, which is 
not to be evaded by invidious comparison between the strength 
of the Church and Dissent, by the imputation of unworthy 
motives, or by attempts to degrade into a sectarian wrangle 
a controversy in which it would not be worth while to take 
part at all if it were not a contention as to vital truth. 

To Nonconformists this seems so obvious, that they find it 
hard to understand that there can be any necessity for 
emphasizing it. The perusal of episcopal charges, and 
of the correspondence in‘ The Guardian,’ and still more of 
some of the sermons which have been so plentiful during the 
late eventful weeks, and which seem mainly to be a repetition 
of the bishops’ arguments or the statements of ‘ The Banner’ 
and other leaflets, is sufficient to correct this, and to show 
the need for this incessant reiteration of what are to us ele- 
mentary ideas. 


f 
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Here is another bishop who tells us that ‘Religious dis- 
abilities have been swept away. The “ religious equality” 
now clamoured for is a chimera. Its true name is “ social 
jealousy.” No amount of legislation can secure religious 
equality in England, any more than law has really established ~ 
it in Ireland or in America.’ The imputation is offensive, 
but that would be little if it did not so absolutely ignore the 
real point of discussion. Nonconformists are not so weak as 
to suppose that legislation can exorcise the spirit of caste, , 
or work a revolution in the conditions of English social life. 
Those who address to them this unworthy taunt about ‘social 
jealousy ’ forget that so far as their social position is affected 
by their ecclesiastical status it is in their own power to alter it. 
to-morrow. There is no reason why a Dissenting minister 
should not have his place among the clergy of the National 
Church, except that reason be found in his own conscience. 
Even now, he has only to separate himself from his own 
brethren and to pose as the champion of the Church from 
which he dissents, but to which if his contention on its 
behalf be true he ought certainly to conform, to be at 
once held up as a ‘man of light and leading,’ one of 
the most eminent of Nonconformist preachers. Let him 
take a still further step, pass over into the ranks of the 
Established clergy and become an assailant of the Non- 
conformity of which he was once an adherent, and he 
will receive an effusive welcome at Church Congresses and 
enjoy all the social distinction to which a clergyman 
can aspire. While this is so, it is idle to talk of ‘ social 
iealousy.’ The suggestion implies that the Anglican clergy 
are intrenched behind social barriers. Whether this be a 
fitting boast for the servants of Him who, both by teach- 
ing and example, taught that he is the greatest who is 
willing to be the least, every man is competent to decide for 
himself. What is urged here on behalf of Dissenters is that 
whatever these social barriers are they can be overpassed at 
any moment by all who dare to be unfaithful to conscience. 
We are not men doomed by birth or by legislative enactment 
to a perpetual inferiority. We have accepted it of our own 
free will, and we can escape from it (that is, so far as it is 
the result of our religious or ecclesiastical positions) by a 
simple transfer of allegiance from one system to the other. 

It is not to ‘ social equality ’ that we aspire, nor do we need 
to be told, as the Bishop of Liverpool has more than once 
reminded us, that that is determined by other and very diffe- 
rent considerations. It may, indeed, be that an Established 
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‘hierarchy tends to foster those class distinctions which are a 

curse to our English society, and if Disestablishment was likely 
to contribute to their removal that would certainly be an argu- 
ment in its favour. But it is not this which Nonconformists 
intend by ‘religious equality.’ All that is meant in that 
much-abused term is simply the absence of State-created 
inequalities between different churches and different systems, 
A bishop, already quoted, says there is no religious equality 
either in Ireland or America. We can only say, in reply, 
that there is all for which we ask. No doubt there are 
even in America differences, separations, distinctions, which 
may to some extent correspond with the lines of social 
cleavage. None of these affect our special contention. 
Of course, the hierarch will be a hierarch after Disestab- 
lishment even as he is now, and it is even possible that 
when the State does not sustain his claims he may be 
yet more resolute in the maintenance of his own. Or it is 
possible, more than possible, that the Episcopal Church will 
continue to command the adherence of ‘ Society,’ from the 
‘Upper Ten’ down to the humblest hanger-on at its outskirts, 
and even that that Church may vindicate its claim to catho- 
licity by showing a more exclusive temper towards Noncon- 
formists than ever. All these things do not moveus. We are 
not seeking, we do not expect, to alter them by Disestablish- 
ment. All that we ask is the completion of the work of 
religious liberty by the removal of every distinction maintained 
by the State between one Church and one creed, and all 
others. That is religious equality, and it is for those who 
oppose the demand to justify their position. 

The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Stubbs), than whom there is, 
perhaps, no man more thoroughly competent to deal with the 
historic aspects of the subject, undertakes to do this, and does it 
with a skill due to the ability of the speaker, but nevertheless 
with a want of success which testifies to the weakness of his 
case. He says: 


As to the main question, it is no use, I repeat, shirking it. It is not 
the mere question whether endowment and establishment on the one 
hand, or the voluntary system on the other, agrees best with the ideal of 
Church working. It is not in England, as is the Free Church dispute in 
Scotland, a simple question between two communities which on all other 
points are substantially in agreement. The question lies between us who 
believe the Church of England to be, to us and to our nation, the direct 
presentment of the mystical body of the Lord, and an aggregate of schools, 
sects, and persons who disbelieve that, some of whom believe us to be 
doing harm instead of good, some of whom believe that in assailing us 
they are doing God’s service, some of whom are even more hostile to 
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what we believe to be Catholic work than to our connection with the 
State, and some also, I fear, who in attacking us are consciously and in- 
tentionally attacking Christianity and religion itself. The most important 
arguments adduced by these or any of them show fundamental difference 
of belief between us and them, and so whilst they justify them in attack- 
ing us, justify us distinctly in resisting at every point ; it makes the conduct 
of our defence more critical and the duty of it more urgent. We are the 
National Church, we are also a member of the Body of our Lord: if we 
were merely a missionary Church we might accept Disendowment and 
Disestablishment, what is called the voluntary platform, without reluc- 
tance and without much risk. 


h Now this is very able, very interesting, very suggestive ; but 
al it is altogether irrelevant to the present issue. The claims of 
n, the Church qué Church are altogether irrespective of its 


position as an Establishment. For one thing, however, we ° 
are so grateful to the bishop that we should advise the 
Liberation Society to republish his words and scatter them 
broadcast. There are but few Congregationalists or Baptists 
opposed to Disestablishment, but their number would be very 
seriously reduced if this aspect of the question were fully 
realized. For ourselves, we greatly honour a champion of 
the Church who gives us so plainly to understand that the 
reason for the inequality which the State maintains is that 
his is the one true Church. It is to be hoped that those Non- 


h- conformists who are so fond of pleading for grace to the 
of @ Establishment on grounds of expediency, because of the good 
ed | work it is doing, or because of the comprehensiveness of its 


policy, or, strangest of all, because of the bulwark against 
sacerdotalism which it maintains, will lay these pregnant 
words to heart. The Bishop of Chester is a far truer repre- 


is, B sentative of the Church than those who adopt a more liberal 
he & oF less ecclesiastical tone. He is more in harmony with the 
sit | history of the institution, with the teaching of the Prayer 


Book, with the spirit that is dominant in the Church to-day. 
We certainly get much nearer the kernel of the controversy 
when we come in contact with a man of Dr. Stubbs’s type. 
Here the battle is one of vital principle, and we must fight 
it to the death. It is only necessary to turn from the 
Bishop of Chester to his neighbour to see how little of real 
unity there is even in this ‘Catholic’ Church. The Bishop of 
Liverpool is, as usual, convinced that the National Church was 
intended, both of God and man, to be an exclusive Evangelical 
institution, and is yet equally prepared to defend it, with all the 
Ritualism which dominates it, as the one instrument which 
¢an save our villages from paganism. But he must not detain 
us from a more formidable opponent. 
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The Bishop of Peterborough is as complete a master of flouts 
and jibs and jeers as the Prime Minister, and he uses them all 
in defence of his favourite institution.. A more brilliant con- 
troversialist the Establishment does not possess, and yet it is 
open to question whether the permanent influence of his oratory 
will be as satisfactory as its immediate impression is dazzling, 
For the time we are overwhelmed by the glitter of the rhetoric, 
the caustic severity of the criticism, the rapidity and the 
keenness of the thrusts which are made; but as soon as we 
have recovered from the first effect and begin to examine the 
argument, a feeling of a very different character is likely to 
arise. We may admire the accomplished swordsman, and 
yet doubt whether his mode of warfare is likely to contribute 
much tothe success of his cause. Biting sarcasm, supercilious 
scorn, misrepresentations of the case of an opponent so ex- 
treme as to become caricature, are scarcely the best defences 
of a Church. 

There is all the’adroitness of the practised polemic in 
the bishop’s endeavour to fix his opponents on the horns of 
a dilemma, and by committing them to a position sure to be 
unpopular‘to excite prejudice against them. He assumes, 
for reasons so flimsy that it is hard to understand how they 
can have imposed even upon himself, that ‘if ever Dis- 
establishment is carried out in this country, it will be on those 
lines’ (the lines of ‘The Radical Programme’) ‘and no other, and 
that for two good and sufficient reasons. First, that the 
party which may be strong enough to carry it will be strong 
enough to carry it on their own lines.’ Was ever assumption 
more gratuitous? The bishop attempts to support it by 
reference to the history of the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. ‘I remember how the scruples of many were quieted 
by assurances (not, I am bound to say, from the author of 
the measure, but from many of its advocates), that if only its 
principle was adopted, there was room for any amount of 
concession and compromise as to its details; and I remember 
how, when its principle was adopted, the concessions and 
compromises were sent upon a journey to Jupiter.’ These 
assurances must be part of the private history of the time 
with which the world is not as yet fully acquainted. What it 
does know is that the measure is written over with ‘ concession 
and compromise.’ The advocates of Disestablishment were 
not able, even’ had they desired, to carry the measure on 
their own strict lines, and they had to accept arrangements 
which fell far short of their ideas of justice. But if this 
strictly logical mode of settlement could not be carried out in 
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relation to the Church of a small and alien minority in 
Ireland it is infinitely less probable that it could be adopted 
in relation to an institution so powerful as the Anglican 
Church. Atall events, it is in the power of Churchmen them- 
selves to put it outside the range of possibility. If the drastic 
measures which the bishop and his colleagues so naturally 
deprecate are ever adopted, it will be because the controversy 
is prolonged until the feeling of the nation has been exasper- 
ated, and politicians rather than Nonconformists are wrought 
up to insist upon severe terms. We, at all events, have never 
said that Disendowment is to be effected ‘on the principle 
of justice to the nation and not of generosity to the Church.’ 
In the statement of claim the principle of justice, or of equity 
at all events, is the only one that can be admitted; but when 
the terms come to be arranged, other elements must certainly 
come into play, and Nonconformists are the very last who 
would object to give them the fullest possible consideration 
and weight. It is all but certain that no measure of Disen- 
dowment will be constructed exclusively on either of these 
two principles, but on the basis of both. Justice must be done 
to the nation, but it is possible to reconcile that with generous 
treatment of those who have been so long in possession of 
what we hold to be national funds. To what extent the latter 
element prevails will depend largely upon the spirit and 
incidents of the preceding controversy, and, we may add, 
upon the influence which Nonconformists exercise on the 
final settlement. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the whole question 
turns upon the nature of the property held by the Episcopal 
Church. If the State Church has really no national property, 
the controversy ends. The foolish talk of a good many Church 
defenders, by which they have sought to alarm some Noncon- 
formists, and especially Methodists, as to the security of their 
own endowments, proceeds upon an entire misconception of the 
point which is urged by the advocates of Disendowment. Our 
case has never been argued on the ground of the supreme right 
of Parliament to deal with private endowments according to its 
own pleasure. That view was put forth by Dr. Freeman, who, 
indeed, asserted the omnipotence of Parliament, and contended 
that it had just the same right to interfere with the property of 
the various corporations constituting the English Church as 
with any other property of the realm—say the estate of the 
Duke of Westminster, or the endowment of some little Bethel— 
and no other. But that has never been our contention, and 
if it be the only ground on which Disendowment can be 
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justified, we, at all events, retire from the conflict. Not only 
have we no desire to disendow the Church of England on any 
such principle, but we are not satisfied either of its righteous- 
ness or its utility. 

The tw quoque argument in this matter is one to which we 
are profoundly indifferent. Some Churchmen seem to have 
got hold of the idea that there are some large endowments 
at the disposal of Nonconformists. Ifit beso, Nonconformists 
themselves are ignorant of them. We have our chapels 
indeed, but we have not many manses ; and as for endowments, 
they are few and far between. It would be no loss to us— 
on the contrary, there are numbers who believe it would be a 
great gain—if they were all sacrificed. Our experience of endow- 
ments has certainly not been such as to induce us to repose 
any trust in their efficiency, or to regard with anxiety the 
possibility of their alienation. But if the question of a general 
confiscation of endowments is to be discussed, it must be on 
an entirely different basis from that which applies to the 
endowments of the Anglican Church. No one has been 
foolish enough to argue that they are to be confiscated because 
they are endowments. The contention is that a large portion 
of the property which is held by the Anglican Church is the 
property of the nation, and the sooner that contention is met 
and settled the better for all parties concerned.. 

The Bishop of Peterborough shows even more than his 
usual adroitness in making a point against his opponents 
when he deals with what he calls a few practical difficulties of 
detail. He strings together a number of questions which are 
meant to be puzzling, but which speak more for his ingenuity 
than his fairness. It would be easy to multiply them, but 
they contribute nothing to the settlement of the one point 
which has to be disposed of: is any of the property of the 
English Church national property? The bishop endeavours 
to excite alarm by representing all its, property as of the same 
character. 


I know how many of our working men are not only attached but intelli- 
gent Churchmen, knowing perfectly well why they are so, and in no way 
disposed to see the Church they love stripped of all her possessions, 
including those gifts which they themselves have so largely and self- 
denyingly bestowed upon her. 


Who has ever proposed that the Church should be thus 
stripped? On strictly logical grounds, it may be that the State 
is entitled to deal in the same manner with the latest as well 
as the earliest contributions that have been made to the 
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National Church, that is, as the bishop puts it, ‘to confiscate 
every single shilling ever given for the endowment of the 
Church by pious donors, from the thane or the burgher of a 
thousand years ago down to the mechanic and artizan of yester- 
day.’ But were such an attempt made it would be one of the 
most flagrant illustrations of the old legal proverb swmmum jus 
summa injuria. It is eminently useful, for rhetorical purposes, 
to place such pictures as these before the anxious minds and 
excited imaginations of devoted Churchmen, who have had no 
experience of a Church able to sustain its own institutions 
without external aid of any kind whatever, and who are 
therefore naturally alarmed at the idea of so terrible a 
calamity. But for purposes of serious discussion these pic- 
tures are absolutely useless. The Church will certainly not 
be asked to part with what are called modern endowments. 
It may be that no legal distinction can fairly be drawn 
between different parts of Church property, but there is an 
instinctive feeling in the mind of every right-minded man 
that there is an essential difference between endowments 
which were given to the Church when it was identical with the 
nation, and those which have been bestowed upon it since, 
by the passing of the Toleration Act, the claim to complete 
nationality was practically abandoned. That Act distinctly 
recognized the existence of different religious communions, 
and in that way revolutionized the entire ecclesiastical policy 
of the country. In the opinion of many an undue advantage 
would be given to Churchmen by fixing the line of demarcation 
between ancient and modern endowments at this point; but 
whatever differences there might be as to the exact date, we 
hesitate not to say, on the part of Nonconformists at all events, 
there is no question that such a line must be drawn, and our 


disposition would be to draw it at a point that would be unduly 


favourable to the Establishment rather than otherwise. 

The Bishop of Peterborough’s representations are based 
upon his own views of the ‘Practical Suggestions’ of 
the Liberation Society and of ‘The Radical Programme.’ 
Leaving the latter for the present, and confining our atten- 
tion entirely to the former, it must be said that this document 
has been treated in a fashion which speaks more for the con- 
troversial skill than for the fairness of its critics. It has not 
only been subjected to the most minute and even microscopic 
investigation, but it has been credited with a number of 
inferences which have been drawn from its proposals and 
indeed confounded with them; while the statement which 


stands on the face of it as to its distinct purpose has been 
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systematically ignored. The pathetic appeals which have 
been made to the feelings of Churchmen lack only one con- 
dition of perfect success. They are not based upon truth. 
They are, in fact, the highly coloured representations of men 
who have allowed their feelings to run away with their reason, 
and some of whom have been wrought up to such a state of 
excitement, that they fail to discriminate between the actual 
suggestions of the Society and the interpretation which their 
prejudices or fears have put upon them. One of the strong 
points which most excites them is the appropriation and the 
disposal of the cathedrals, the abbeys, and the ancient 
churches, and we are told it means 


That the cathedrals and abbeys which Churchmen have raised and kept 
in repair at enormous cost for the honour of God and for the spiritual good 
of the people, and which have been solemnly consecrated for ever to 
God's service, shall be treated as ‘ national monuments,’ and used for any 
purpose, however profane, that Parliament may determine. It means 
that the ancient parish churches, in which many generations of Church 
people have worshipped God, shall be taken away from the Church of 
England and used for secular purposes, and even sold to the highest bidder. 


In less authorized statements, though many of them have 
been made from pulpits, these general principles have been 
worked out in detail, and the specific uses to which old cathe- 
drals and churches might be put have been distinctly named. 
The people have been told that it is the intention of the Libe- 
ration Society to turn Westminster Abbey into an aquarium 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral into a Stock Exchange, and numbers 
have gone away with the belief that these are among the 
‘ Practical Suggestions.’ 

It is not surprising that statements of this kind should be 
made by irresponsible speakers when even the Bishop of 
Peterborough himself deliberately speaks of the possibility 
that Mr. Bradlaugh may occupy the pulpit of St. Paul’s: 


The politician who wishes to harangue his constituents, the social 
democrat who finds the use of the street inconvenient or insufficient, 
would have just the same right to avail himself of the area of St. Paul’s 
for his assembly that the Nonconformist minister would have to avail him- 
self of it forhis. To grant it to the Nonconformist and to refuse it to the 
politician would be manifestly as unjust as it would be to grant it to the 
Churchman and refuse it to the Nonconformist. Mr. Bradlaugh, on this 
principle, has as good a right to the use of the pulpit of Westminster 
Abbey as Mr. Newman Hall or Mr. Parker. This is only justice, and, 
depend upon it, it is justice which would be promptly claimed and 
promptly conceded. 


Those who go to the bishop for their arguments, and reproduce 
them intensified by their own passionate feeling, will find no 
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hesitation in saying that Liberationists propose to give Mr. 
Bradlaugh the opportunity of preaching in St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey. But this is not fair controversy. It 
may serve the purposes of an election, but it will never con- 
tribute to the practical settlement of a great question. The . 
appropriation of old cathedrals and churches will probably 
rove to be one of the most delicate points in the whole 
of this complicated question. It will not be helped by these 
fancy pictures which the Bishop draws with such artistic 
skill. He does injustice to his adversaries when he attributes 
to them such designs. In our view such an abuse of our great 
ecclesiastical buildings would be a national disgrace. Still, 
when we hear of this possible desecration we cannot forget 


f that there is a desecration which is far more imminent. 
0 On the present system statesmen whose views may be 
y practically as far from Christianity as those of Mr. Brad- 


laugh, may have to nominate bishops and dignitaries by 
whom the services both of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
are controlled. Mr. Bradlaugh lecturing on secularism in 
St. Paul’s would be a melancholy spectacle indeed, but would 
it really be worse than that of a Dean of Westminster or 
a Bishop of London, or even an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
nominated by an Agnostic? But the latter is possible at any 
moment. ‘The danger of the former exists only in the heated 
imaginations of angry partizans. 

Nonconformists are quite able to appreciate and honour the 
feelings which have been aroused about the disposal of the 
cathedrals and old parish churches. These buildings have been 
used so long by the present occupants that they have naturally 
come to regard them as their property, and to forget that they 
can be theirs only as they are a National Church. They love 
them with a strong affection, they have worshipped in them, 
and all the most sacred associations of their lives and of their 


ial | history cluster around them. To.the more’ thoughtful and 
nt, J pious amongst them they are what the temple was to the old 
oa, Jews, and they naturally resent the idea that, under any 


conditions and circumstances, they are to be deprived of 
them. But they forget that there is another side to this 
case. These ancient churches were built at the time when 
the nation and the Church were one. The builders, the 
designers, the donors, and original worshippers, were as much 
the ancestors of the Nonconformists as of the Churchmen of to- 
day. Nonconformists have gone, doubtless, further away from 
the doctrines which were originally taught, and the worship 
which was celebrated in these venerated sanctuaries, than 
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have the members of the Anglican Church. But neither the 
one nor the other is in agreement with the Churchmen of 
the Middle Ages, while both are entitled to look back to them 
as their common ancestors. Yet Nonconformists have for cen. 
turies been excluded from these buildings which their ancestors 
helped to rear, not by anything in their trust deeds, but, 
simply and solely, by the force of a hostile majority in Pavlia- 
ment and in the nation, which determined the conditions on 
which the churches were to be held, and expelled all those who 
would not comply with them. It may be said to be a senti- 
mental grievance, but it is not the less a grievance on that 
account, that we are quietly treated as though we were aliens 
and strangers in churches which originally belonged to all the 
parishioners including our own fathers. Had it been deter- 
mined, indeed, that they were distinctly reserved for the 
service of the Church with which they were originally con- 
nected, and that we had forfeited our right to them by abjuring 
the authority of the Pope and accepting the principles of 
Protestantism, we must perforce have submitted, and this is 
the view which some Church defenders endeavour to main- 
tain. Nonconformists have, they say, forfeited their share 
in this public inheritance by choosing to exercise their own 
liberty of conscience. There would be force in the contention 
if the terms of the tenure had not been distinctly changed 
by Act of Parliament, or if Anglicans themselves adhered 
to the original conditions. At all events, rightly or wrongly, 
our feeling is that we have been unjustly excluded, and when 
Churchmen talk to-day of being deprived of their own churches 
it would be well for them to try and realize the feelings of 
Nonconformists who have the fixed conviction that this is 
the very wrong which has been inflicted upon themselves. 
This much may be said for the ground of sentiment, at all 
events. It is not all upon one side, and while Churchmen 
insist so strenuously upon their own, they ought not to forget 
that of Nonconformists. Looking, however, at the practical 
side of the question, there are two or three points which must 
be apparent. ‘There are not many places in which Noncon- 
formists would desire the use of the old parochial churches 
for themselves. They are not suited to our particular 
forms of worship, and it is but rarely that we have 
funds to purchase and keep in repair the fabrics even if 
they were offered by a parochial board. Again, Nonconfor- 
mists deprecate as strongly as any one the breach in historic 
continuity, to say nothing of the wanton outrage upon the 
religious sentiments of numbers which would be the result 
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of these buildings being used for secular purposes. It seems, 
therefore, only wise that the Episcopal Church should remain 
in possession, especially considering that there are a large 
number of these churches which have been restored and 
beautified by the voluntary efforts of their present occupants. 
But the rights of the people must not be compromised, and if a 
particular Church is left in possession of a large number of 
buildings which actually belong to the nation, this should be 
considered in the estimate of compensation that has to be 
paid for such part of its endowments as it will be required 
to surrender. But this is a matter of detail into which it is 
eminently undesirable that any private individual should at- 
tempt to enter. Questions of arrangement will tax the wisest 
brains and the largest knowledge of the most experienced 
statesmen, and he who attempts to deal with them is sure to 
expose himself possibly to misconception and certainly to very 
severe criticism. They do not arise until it has first been 
decided whether the nation has any right in the property. 
When it has been decided that such rights exist, it will be time 
enough to consider how far they shall be exercised. The two 
questions are distinct, and we object to complicate the one 
by mixing it up with the other. 

But even more serious than any question of endowment or 
building is that of the constitution of the Church itself. There 
are those who seem to believe that behind Disendowment lies 
the question of disintegration. The Bishop of Peterborough 
talks of the ‘really impudent attempt to force upon us a new 
system of State-made Congregationalism foreign to our eccle- 
siastical system, with the all-but avowed desire of breaking up 
the Church into indefinite groups, and in the avowed hope 
that this may produce a crop of future schisms ;’ and speaks 
of these and other proposals as marked ‘ one and all by the 
same sort of rancorous hate to the Church, not as an Estab- 
lishment, but as a religious institution, calculated, one and all, 
with malignant ingenuity to weaken her work and injure her 
efficiency as a religious body after her disestablishment.’ 
The Bishop of Oxford writes in the same trenchant style, or, 
rather, in an even more vigorous strain. Other bishops 
follow in their wake. Indeed it seems to be almost an 
accepted idea that our desire is not to overthrow the 
Kstablishment, but to disintegrate and ruin the Church. We 
would seriously ask their lordships whether they do honestly 
believe that religious Nonconformists have, any such aim 
present to their minds.’ Even if it be admitted that some 
of the language employed, especially in ‘The Radical Pro- 
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gramme,’ may have been unwise, and possibly even the 
general suggestion as to the mode of Disendowment may 
have been open to misconstruction, would it not have been 
fairer to ask for some explanation, even of these statements, 
than at once tc proceed on the assumption that there was a 
deliberate purpose of hostility to the Church itself, and not 
merely a desire for Disestablishment, and then to father the 
design upon Nonconformists, who have no responsibility 
whatever for ‘The Radical Programme’? What possible object 
could Nonconformists have in desiring the overthrow of the 
Episcopal Church ? They would: be the first to confess that 
they are themselves unequal to overtake the entire religious 
work of the nation, and to acknowledge that one of the forces 
which is absolutely necessary if that work is to be done, isa 
community which is in harmony with the sentiment as well as 
with the convictions of so large a section of the people as the 
Episcopal Church. We are not so possessed with the idea of 
our own system that we believe that it will ever meet the 
wishes and wants of all classes of the English people. Were 
there any desire on our part, by a needless interference with 
the internal constitution of the Episcopal Church, to cripple 
its power for good, we might well be accused of preferring 
narrow sectarian ambitions to lofty Christian aims. How is 
it we have come to be thus misinterpreted ? 

The mistake may be due to the special form in which 
the suggestions for Disendowment have been cast; but that, 
again, is traceable to the defences set up by the friends of 
the Establishment, and not to any malignant purpose on 
the part of its assailants. We have again and agair been 
told—first by such a distinguished Church authority as Dr. 
Freeman, afterwards by the Bishop of Manchester, and sub- 
sequently by one prelate after another—that the Church of 
England has no corporate property, that the property belongs 
to the different dioceses and parishes, and that the bishops or 
deans and chapters are corporations by whom episcopal, 
capitular, and parochial estates are held. What more 
natural, what, in fact, so inevitable, as that the reply should 
be, if the property is held only by corporations, sole or aggre- 
gate, then it is with the corporations that all transactions 
must take place! There certainly was no idea, in putting 
this aspect of the case, of providing for the dissolution of the 
Anglican Church into its original elements. It simply 
appeared to be the necessary result of the principle which the 
Church defenders themselves had laid down. The language 
in relation to it may have been unguarded, but it is one thing 
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to use unwise words, and another thing to cherish bitter 
and malignant designs. 

Unfortunately, too, the inference which may be drawn from 
the strong language which the bishops have used on this par- 
ticular point is that the unity and coherence of the Church 
of England at present depend upon its connection with the 
State, and if that connection were to cease, its entire frame- 
work would coliapse. A more infelicitous suggestion could 
hardly have been propounded. If it means anything, it means 
that the Anglican Church has no unity of its own, and is, in 
fact, nothing more than a bundle of corporations at present 
held together by their common relation to the State, and that 
if this were removed it. would dissolve into its original atoms. 
The Bishop of Durham is one who has insisted that disintegra- 
tion is involved in the proposals of ‘The Radical Programme,’ 
and, indeed, intended by them; yet his lordship tells us that, 
‘strictly speaking, there can be no such thing as Disestablish- 
ment, since the Church existed before the State and was never 
established by it.’ How the two statements are to be recon- 
ciled with each other is not very apparent. All that the 
Liberation Society proposes is to end all connection between 
the Church and the State ; and if the bishop be right, and the 
Church had an independent existence before there was a 
State, then the only result of the severance of the present 
bond between them will be that each will regain its own in- 
dependent position. So far as the Church is concerned, its 
integrity will not be disturbed by the fact that, in the settle- 
ment of property, the dealings will be with the individual 
corporations. The truth is, if a Dissenter may be permitted 
to say so much, the ditliculty arises from the fact that there was 
no regularly constituted Church of England prior to the Refor- 
mation. Of course, in each of the several European countries 
there was a certain unity among the bishops and clergy, but 
in none of them was there an independent and self-governing 
National Church. England was no exception. There was 
always a spirit of insular freedom which chafed against the 
encroachments of Rome, and often succeeded in resisting them, 
but a supremacy was recognized in the Pope. The term 
Church of England may indeed be sometimes found in the 
records of the time, but it was a phrase used to designate the 
spirituality of the realm, not to describe the institution which, 
since the time of the Reformation, has been known by that 
name. It is true enough, asthe Bishop of Durham says, and as 
a thousand voices are continually dinning in our ears, that the 
Church existed before the State, but only in this sense, that 
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there was a Christian Church in the country before the State 
took a definite form. But if he means to go beyond this, and 
assert that there was an institution in any real sense deserving 
the name, or corresponding to the present Church of England, 
we maintain that it is not only unsustained by history, but in 
the teeth of all its evidence. . 

Would it not be wiser, instead of setting up imaginary 
claims, and what is still worse, charging honest adversaries 
with motives which they repudiate, to look the facts fairly in 
the face, and ascertain what the constitution of the Church of 
England really is? That there is a real difficulty is unques- 
tionable, and it is beginning to be dimly perceived by some of 
the defenders of the Church. The proposals for creating a 
body of laymen to whom a certain share in the government 
of the Church shall be entrusted are advocated on this ground 
among others—that such a body will be a preparation for Dis- 
establishment. The argument is a virtual confession that at 
present there is no body to whom Churchmen themselves would 
give the control of the revenues of the Church. And is not 
this really the case ? Suppose the time of Disendowment come, 
and the plan of treating with the separate corporations re- 
jected: with whom is Parliament to deal, and on whom is 
to devolve the responsibility for the new arrangements that 
must be made? With the bishops, or with the Convocation ? 
Both of them are open to the objection that they are a purely 
clerical body, and it is not the laity of the Church alone who 
would cry out against their exclusive control. There are 
clergymen who are never weary of telling us that the true 
plan is to ‘disestablish the clergy,’ and neither they nor the 
large body of intelligent laymen who love their Church but 
have no tolerance for sacerdotalism would be content with 
such a plan. If once the difficulty be fully recognized, some 
way will be found for providing against it. My own feeling 
is that it will be found all the sooner if Nonconformists or 
Liberationists do not suggest a solution. They have proposed 
one which seemed to them almost enforced by the necessities 
of the case, and the consequence is that they are charged with 
seeking the destruction of the Church. This accusation, how- 
ever, does not get rid of the difficulty, and assuredly the 
difficulty will not be allowed to stand in the way of the com- 
pletion of the work when the time for it has come. That 
work is not the destruction or injury of the Church, but the 
overthrow of a political institution which, unfortunately, has 
become entangled with it. 

Nothing could well be more painful, as certainly nothing 
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could better illustrate the enfeebling influence of that institu- 
tion, than the alarm which the bare suggestion of its removal 
has produced in the minds of the bishops. There are noble 
exceptions, among whom the Bishop of Oxford deserves 
honourable mention. No one is more vigorous in his asser- 
tion of the right of the Church, or more determined to defend 
it @ outrance. Indeed, the tone of his utterances is somewhat 
more fierce and threatening than is necessary or wise. But 
he.is more concerned about the Church than about its estate, 
and if the integrity of the Church be undisturbed, he has no fear 
for its future. Not so many of his brethren. The Bishop of 
Rochester has given expression to the anxieties which haunt 
their minds as to the effect of Disendowment upon large dis- 
tricts of the country : 


Some things will assuredly come to pass. In many of the rural dis- 
tricts the Church organization, from want of material support, must 
disappear; and, as our Nonconformist neighbours are in no instance ask- 
ing for a share of the alienated endowments, it is hard to see how, even 
ifthey wished to do so, they could take up our dropped labours. In country 
towns the effect might be less severe, but in the great centres of labour, 
such as will readily occur to you, the Church's framework would be in 
danger of being for a time submerged; and just at the moment when she 
was beginning to overtake the neglect of a past generation, and was earn- 
ing the gratitude of all good Christian souls by her sacrifices and devotion, 
she would be struck down with paralysis. Our own diocese is perhaps as 
typical an instance as can be found of what Disestablishment would mean ; 
and, without specifying localities, which clearly would be inexpedient, I 
would simply explain that, having visited every consecrated church and 
parish under my jurisdiction, I have a personal knowledge of what I write. 
Of small rural parishes in Kent and Surrey, I cannot see how, in at least 
thirty-three, the Church could continue to be maintained. Some would 
say, many more. In one important but difficult parish outside London 
proper, I should be very anxious about at least seven. In South London 
let the very localities speak for themselves. Deptford, Battersea, Cam- 
berwell, Kennington, Lambeth, Newington, Southwark, Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe represent parishes in most of which pew rents are a simple 
impossibility, offertories barely suffice for church expenses, endowment 
mainly comes from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the stipends of 
fifty-six curates are now supplied. With Disestablishment ‘ Paganism’ 
would soon recover its ancient and sinister significance ; the Church’s work 
would have to be done from missionary centres of celibate clergy, who, if 
they could supply to some degree the public ministrations of the Church, 
could in no sense be the pastors of the people. The sick would be left to 
die without consolation, the poor and afflicted would no longer have the 
power of claiming or receiving the tender sympathy and personal instruc- 
tion of their own authorized clergymen; the best and cheapest kind of 
police for the masses would be suddenly dismissed about their business, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the entire country would suffer. 


A more alarming picture could not be well drawn. The 
bishop’s hand must surely have faltered as he put in these 
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finishing touches. For when it comes to be examined it 
is at once seen that it is evolved out of certain assump- 
tions, some of which certainly are not true, and all of which, 
it is to be hoped, will eventually prove to be unfounded. 
The bishop is too catholic in spirit to suppose that the 
only ministrations of religion are those of his own Church. 
He must therefore admit that some of the statements in 
his closing sentence require, to say the least, considerable 
modification. There can be .but few of these parishes 
in which Dissenters are not doing some service, and so 
far as they are present the places would be saved from 
falling into the miserable condition which the bishop describes 
in graphic terms, which remind us of the melancholy 
state of countries laid under the Papal interdict in medieval 
times. Englishmen are not likely to be reduced to that 
sad condition of spiritual destitution so long as there are 
amongst us Christian hearts to feel, Christian brains to plan, 
Christian tongues to plead the cause of the spiritually desti- 
tute, or Christian hands to labour on their behalf. These are 
to be found in all our churches, and it certainly would be an 
evil day for England, and for English Christianity, if the fatal 
paralysis, without which the bishop’s predictions would never 
be fulfilled, were to fall upon them. 

His lordship is surely unjust to the members of his own 
communion who are doing so noble a work, and who, should 
the necessity arise, have strength to do one nobler and grander 
still. We are often told of the munificent liberality of the 
members of the Anglican Church as shown in contributions to 
hospitals and philanthropic societies, as well as to the support ~ 
of their own Church. Is it to be supposed that all this would 
suddenly cease, or even that it would not be indefinitely in- 
creased, when the Church felt the pressure of the new responsi- 
bilities under which it had come? The truth is, bishops and 
Churchmen do not know the resources at their command. If 
they did, we should not have the comparisons which are so 
frequently made between the contributions of Churchmen and 
Dissenters to public objects—still less the pitiable suggestion 
which has been put forth repeatedly, and of which those who 
make it ought certainly to be ashamed, that if Churchmen have 
to provide for the religious wants of the poorer districts, they 
must withdraw their contributions from hospitals and other 
charitable institutions. The argument is a strange one to 
address to those who already have the entire burden of their 
religious work resting upon them, but who nevertheless do 
their share of this other service. The ungenerous taunts 
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addressed to them by Churchmen on the ground of their in- 
feriority in this field of benevolent activity must certainly cease 
when Churchmen tell us that if they had to meet the claims 
which Dissenters have always discharged, they must either with- 
draw their subscriptions altogether, or seriously curtail their 
present rate of contribution. We believe better things of them 
than they do of themselves. It is the natural effect of endow- 
ments to make men distrustful of their own capacity. So have 
Dissenters found it in their very limited experience, and here 
it is manifest on the larger scale. It seems to be as hard to 
depend on two opposite forces as to serve two masters. We 
can no more trust than we can serve God and mammon, for 
in proportion as we lean on the one do we lose the power to 
be derived from the other. 

The results of the election supply the most instructive 
commentary on these predictions. Where the Church has 
been brought nearest to the condition of a voluntary society, 
and has had to depend most upon the faith and energy of its 
own members, its power has been greatest. Where its supre- 
macy has been most unquestioned, and its clergy have retained 
most of the position and authority of the representatives of 
the nation, its weakness has been most manifest and its 
failure the most humiliating. The Bishop of Chichester is to 
be honoured for the manliness with which he acknowledged 
the lesson of the brilliant and surprising Liberal victories in 
the-counties. They are the sign that the heart of the peasan- 
try has been estranged from the National Church. For 
centuries squire and parson have had that peasantry under 
_ their training and control, and the result is that, on the first 
possible opportunity, they have given unmistakable expression 
to their distrust of both. It was a clever piece of strategy on the 
part of the squire, as represented by the Tory leaders, to put 
the parson in ‘the forefront of the battle. The only cause for 
surprise is that the latter should have entered into the ar- 
rangement with such cordiality. Possibly both of them might 
have thought that it might serve to disarm the attack of some 
of its severity. But it has not been so. A grateful people 
rising to protest against the removal from their midst of the 
‘educattéd Christian gentleman,’ who had been the ornament 
and pride of every parish in the land, would have been an 
impressive spectacle, and one which must have checked the 
progress of the movement for Disestablishment. But when, 
on the contrary, we are told on every side that the extra- 
ordinary revolution in the counties is an uprising against the 
Establishment and its State clergy, every candid man must feel 
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that the question has entered on an entirely new phase. This 
alienation of so large a proportion of the peasantry from the 
Church is a phenomenon that cannot be ignored. Why is it ? 
May it not be that the very position which the clergyman has 
held has prejudiced him in the eyes of his parishioners, and 
that he would have had more influence over them if he had 
been less of the public official; that his virtues and his good 
works have failed to produce their proper effect because he 
was so much out of living sympathy with the people; in short, 
that he has suffered for the system which has been so much 
belauded, for it is that system which has been so emphatically 
condemned by the peasants of Norfolk and of Devon, of 
Dorset and of Suffolk. 

A more emphatic warning this than that which Lord 
Grey addressed to the bishops in 1832. In presence of the 
facts of the situation, the manifesto of Whig patrons of livings, 
of recreant Liberals, and of plutocrats aspiring to the honours 
of another place, is of very slight significance. This and the 
innumerable movements of a like. character we have had 
during the late contest are but the feeble barriers which 
prejudice and fashion have erected in order to roll back the 
swelling tide, and it is but for a moment they will avail to 
check its progress. There is one way, and one way only, in 
which the friends of the Establishment can avert the dreaded 
catastrophe. Let them address themselves to the proof that 
truth and justice are on their side. If they can succeed 
in convincing impartial judges that the Episcopal Church 
holds no property which is not its own private possession in 
the sense in which Dissenters hold their chapels or their 
manses, and enjoys no privileges which are not equally shared 
by all Christian Churches, dajf, admitting the existence of 
inequalities, they can prove that they do not contravene the 
principles of justice or violate the rights of conscience, 
while, on the other hand, they are productive of a positive 
advantage to the community, they will win their case. But 
otherwise not. 

Hitherto there has been a good deal of playing with the 
subject. Sometimes we are mocked with fair ideals to which 
there is no corresponding reality. We are asked to maintain 
a bulwark against sacerdotalism in face of ten thousand facts 
which show that it is under the shelter of this very bulwark 
that sacerdotalism has developed a rank luxuriance which has 
no parallel, or even a distant approach to one, in any of our 
Free Churches. Or we are told that a Church which is hide- 
bound by an Act of Uniformity, and which requires its clergy 
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three times in each year to fulminate anathemas against 
all who do not accept the narrowest and darkest of all creeds, 
is a witness for catholicity and comprehensiveness. It is 
time that we were done with these illusions and dealt with 
sober facts. We deny the right of the State to suppress 
sacerdotalism or enforce comprehensiveness ; but the sugges- 
tion that the Establishment does either the one or the other 
involves an entire inversion of the facts, which can provoke 
only indignation or ridicule. 

At other times we are threatened with all kinds of dire 
calamities—as, for example, that (asthe Bishop of Rochester 
puts it) we shall have a ‘religious war which will penetrate 
every home, set class against class and neighbour against 
neighbour, in a kind of strife which, as history tells us, is 
wont to be far more bitter than a mere civil dispute.’ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury goes further, and warns us that if 
the Church be disestablished it will become a compact political 
force in the nation. Unfortunately for the effect of these pre- 
dictions they have been realized already. We are in the 
midst of this warfare, and it certainly is hard to conceive how 
the clergy could exhibit more political activity than they have 
put forth during the recent contest. We are not likely to be 
seared by such prophecies, even if they hinted at more serious 
calamities. We are engaged in a conflict for principle, and are 
not to be turned aside from our purpose by anything except 
a demonstration that the principle is false. 

At present the air is full of cries for Church Reform. 
They are valuable as confessions that the present system is 
felt to be indefensible by far-seeing Churchmen, who refuse 
to be imposed upon by specious pretences, or who are unable 
to blind themselves to the manifest tendencies of the age. 
Beyond this the value of these movements is not apparent. 
There are some of the proposals which Nonconformists can 
regard only with approval, but the question is whether that 
approval will be shared by the most powerful defenders of the 
Establishment. The abolition of patronage would be wel- 
comed by all who care for the sanctities of religious life, but 
is it certain that it would be acceptable to the patrons, say 
even to the peers who issued the celebrated manifesto? The 
creation of a legislative body within the Church is a very 
different matter. The Church cannot be allowed to regain 
its independence, and yet retain its exclusive privileges. We 
must not, however, attempt the discussion of these reforms 
here. We do not believe them practicable, but if they were 
all carried they would not alter the position of those who con- 
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tend that the State which confers on one Church a privileged 
position as the Church of the nation, undertakes functions 
which lie beyond its sphere, and which it cannot attempt to 
discharge without an injury and insult to religion, a wrong to the 
consciences of all who dissent from its action, and a breach 
in the unity of the nation, which is sure to be the parent ot 
untold political and social evil. J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Art. VI.—Personal Memoirs of Ulysses S. Grant. 


Personal Memoirs of Ulysses 8S. Grant. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Sampson Low and Co. 


Tue great civil war that raged in the United States from 
April, 1861, until April, 1865, brought into world-wide promi- 
nence two remarkable men, Lincoln and Grant. The former 
is a conspicuous instance of the way in which Divine Provi- 
dence, at the greatest crisis in American history, raised up 
men specially fitted to lead that nation, through all the conflict 
of a terrible internecine strife, into safety and lasting peace. 
Wholly unconventional, separated in many qualities of cha- 
racter and mental habit from the ordinary type of statesman, 
Lincoln possessed the supreme qualities needed at that epoch 
in the chief magistrate of the great republic—absolute dis- 
interestedness in the service of his country, and an utter 
absence of all personal aims in the discharge of his weighty 
duties and grave responsibilities. In his own noble words, 
‘ With malice towards none, with charity towards all,’ he set 
free four millions of slaves and led his nation through a war 
that was inevitable to a peace which even the vanquished now 
freely admit to be better than the independence they vainly 
fought to win. It was not unfitting that such a life, even in 
the moment of complete victory, should have been crowned 
by the martyr’s death. ‘ Without doubt,’ says General Long- 
street, one of the most brilliant generals the Confederate army 
possessed, in a recently published paper, ‘ without doubt the 
greatest man of rebellion times, the one matchless among 
forty millions for the peculiar difficulties of the period, was 
Abraham Lincoln.’ 

The companion figure—the informing spirit of military 
affairs, as Lincoln was of the civil administration—is that of 
General Grant. Slowly but steadily, under many adverse 
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circumstances, but with a certainty that has a touch of destiny 
about it, the conviction seized upon the public mind of the 
States fighting for the maintenance of the Union that Grant 
was the one general who could bring the war to a successful 
issue. He had brilliant lieutenants, such as Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, and Hancock, and some of their deeds during the last 
year of the war appeared to cast his own performances into 
the shade. It is only since the din of war has ceased, and, 
its events have been studied with more calmness as years 
pass on, that it has become evident how largely the utter 
collapse of the Confederacy was due to Grant’s self-reliance, 
patience, skill in conception, and energy in pressing forward 
his plans. It is true that the Confederacy at the close of the 
struggle was utterly worn out, but Grant ‘had brought it to 
this condition. In June, 1863, many, both in the North and 
South, thought that the re-establishment of Federal authority 
in Dixie’s Land was impossible. But from the capture of 
Vicksburg until the surrender of Lee, from the moment of 
Jefferson Davis’s seeming triumph until his crushing and 
irretrievable defeat, Grant planned and directed the constant 
and contemporaneous blows that subdued the rebellion. This 
aspect of Grant’s character has never been better depicted 
than in a celebrated letter which Sherman wrote to him on 
his appointment to the supreme command of all the armies 
of the United States in March, 1864. 


Until you had won Donelson, I confess I was almost cowed by the 
terrible array of anarchical elements that presented themselves at every 
point; but that victory admitted the ray of light which I have followed 
ever since. I believe you are as brave, patriotic, and just as the great 
prototype, Washington; as unselfish, kind-hearted, and honest as a man 
should be; but the chief characteristic in your nature is the simple faith 
in success you have always manifested, which I can liken to nothing else 
than the faith a Christian has in his Saviour. 


Twenty years after the triumphant close of the Civil War 
its great military hero has passed away. The frauds of a 
trusted friend, the troubles that are apt to befall those who 
embark on the stormy waters of New York finance led Grant 
to do what nothing else could have accomplished, viz., give 
the world his own picture of his life and work. And the story 
of the composition of this book will rank high among the 
nobler incidents of modern literature. 

A few years ago General Grant made a tour round the world. 
He was welcomed and entertained everywhere with honours 
usually reserved for royal personages, and these tokens of 
respect were all the more creditable to Grant inasmuch as 
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they bore testimony to the energy and ability which he had 
displayed in attaining the highest position open to an American 
citizen. On his return to New York his wealth was repre- 
sented by £20,000, and the interest of this enabled him and 
his wife, in true American fashion, to live quietly at an hotel. 
In an evil hour he was led, by the natural desire of increasing 
what was, for a man in his position, a somewhat straitened 
income, to invest his whole capital in the banking business 
in which his son, F. Ward, and J. D. Fish were partners. 
Grant gave only his name to the firm, as he never took any 
active part in the business, which was in reality controlled 
entirely by Ward. This man proved a choice specimen of 
the banking scoundrel, and has recently been condemned to 
a term of imprisonment for his frauds. By his villanies the 
firm was ruined and Grant lost all his money. But Ward 
had done more than this; he had used Grant’s name to 
entice many of his friends to place money in his hands, and 
when the story of his frauds came out, at first many of his 
victims felt disposed to accuse Grant of complicity. This to 
Grant was a far worse blow than the loss of all his money. 
The man who had led the armies of his nation to victory after 
four years of deadly conflict, who had twice filled the Presi- 
dential chair, who had made a semi-royal progress through 
Europe and the East, was absolutely penniless, and, what was 
far more wearing to his spirit, was thought by many not only 
dishonoured, but to have been capable of betraying his nearest 
relatives and friends. 

But the reaction soon setin. Friends upon whom he had 
no real claim came forward to help him. The editors of 
‘The Century Magazine’ suggested that he should write for 
them a series of articles as a means of drawing off his thoughts 
from brooding over his misfortunes, and also as a means of 
repairing his shattered fortunes. He adopted the suggestion, 
and in process of time the plan developed into the book which 
is now in the hands of the public. 

During the progress of this work a new and deadly enemy 
appeared. A form of cancer in the throat threatened his life. 
He became subject to seasons of excruciating pain, and to fits 
of terrible depression. At first this discovery stopped the 
progress of the ‘ Memoirs.’ 


For a while (writes one of his closest friends) he seemed to lose, not 
courage, yet a little of his hope, almost of his grip on life. He did not 
care to write, nor even to talk; he made little physical effort, and often 
sat for hours propped up in his chair, with his hands clasped, looking at 
the blank wall before him, silent, contemplating the future ; not alarmed, 
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but solemn, at the prospect of pain and disease, and only death at the 
end. It was like a man gazing into his open grave. 


Yet he soon rallied, and resumed his work on his book. 
He was always fond of children, and one of the worst signs 
inthe eyes of his friends had been his loss of interest in his 
little grandchildren. He now regained his delight in their 
society, and entered heartily once more into their childish 
games. Friends rallied round him. After much delay he 
was put upon the Retired Army List. Still the great nervous 
prostration brought on by his misfortunes, and the steady pro- 
gress of his disease, brought him to the verge of the grave. 
All around him thought he was dying. General Badeau, the 
man of all his friends who perhaps knew him best, gives a 
curious picture of him at this stage: 


He fairly grappled and wrestled now with Death. The terrible calm of 
the fight was exactly like the determination in the wilderness or before 
Richmond, where I once heard him say, ‘I feel as sure of taking Rich- 
mond as I do of dying.’ There was no excitement, no hysterical grief or 
fear, but a steady effort of vital power, an impossibility for his spirit to 
be subdued. He was not resigned, neither was he hopeful. He simply, 
because he could not help himself, made every effort to conquer. After 
every paroxysm of mortal faintness the indomitable soul revived, and 
aroused the physical part. 


A great tide of sympathy on his behalf flowed in, the strain 
was somewhat lifted off him, and for a time he rallied. He 
set to work again upon his book. He set himself with heroic 
resolution to finish his task. He saw in his book a compe- 
tence for his wife and family, and with a grim resolution he 
retained his hold upon life until its completion. Propped up. 
in his room, he dictated from time to time, as he was able,. 
the pages of his volumes. LEarnestly, quietly, he defied Death 
until this task wasdone. With the relentless energy he showed 
in his twelvemonth’s struggle with Lee’s army for the posses- 
sion of Richmond he held off the King of Terrors until the 
last chapter was complete. This done, the end soon came. 

Literature has its tragic no less than its merry sides. 
Many a book has drained the life-blood of the man who wrote it. 
Many a book has built up the reputation of an author after 
his brain has ceased to think and his heart to beat. But few 
scenes in literary history can equal this. ‘The simple-minded, 
earnest soldier, no longer at the head of a great army and 
surrounded by devoted and willing officers, but in his quiet 
chamber, with the shadow of death over him, and a mortal 
enemy already in possession of the outworks of his citadel of 
life, sets himself with iron ee and unfaltering progress to 
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complete a book that should place his children above the reach 
of want, and that should give his countrymen his own views 
on the controverted questions connected with the bitterest and 
most terrible struggle through which the American nation 
will ever pass. 

The supreme value of these ‘Memoirs’ to all acquainted 
with the last thirty years of American history lies in the fact 
that it gives General Grant’s views on the events in which he 
played so prominent a part. These views have hitherto been 
known only to his intimate friends. Grant had a remarkable 
power of silence, and the pertinacity and ingenuity of the 
Yankee ‘ interviewer ’ alike failed to persuade him to break it. 
To the enormous mass of war literature Grant, prior to his first 
article in ‘The Century,’ had contributed nothing except his 
official reports. But what natural inclination did not prompt, 
what neither the praises of friends nor the attacks of foes 
could draw forth, sore trouble accomplished, and the reading 
world is now the richer by a book full of interest, full of a 
true human nature and ‘real grit,’ but which would never 
have been written had prosperity continued to smile upon its 
author. 

When a man has loomed so largely before the world, and 
bestowed such service upon his native land, the keen student 
of life loves to get a glimpse into the man’s mind and heart. 
We think few can read these pages without feeling how 
simple-minded, true, and free from affectation Grant was. 
The ‘ Memoirs’ aim at no literary excellence, and are wholly 
free from all artificial polish and straining for effect. They 
possess a much higher claim to be classed with the true 
literature of the day. They make it evident on every page 
that the real man is giving real pictures of men, events, 
and influences as he saw and felt them. This charm will be 
appreciated even by that large class of English readers whose 
knowledge of the Civil War is summed up in the names, Bull's 
Run, Lincoln, ‘ Stonewall’ Jackson, Lee, and Grant. All 
veaders who wish to get a plain, unvarnished, but deeply 
interesting account of the chief events of that struggle will 
find it here. Grant gives us the events of his life, his 
thoughts, his modes of judging men and events, the principles 
upon which he acted, the education he passed through before 
he became in the military what Lincoln was in the civil 
department—the embodiment of the passionate enthusiasm 
and noble patriotism of the North, determined that, at every 
cost of blood and treasure and the heart’s best affections, the 
Union should be preserved. 
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This first volume sketches Grant’s career from his humble 
home in Ohio, through the varied scenes of civil and military 
life, until his name attained a world-wide fame by his skilful 
conduct of the great campaign that resulted in the capture of 
Vicksburg, the bisection of the Confederacy, and the restoration 
of Federal authority over the whole Mississippi. We can 
give but a brief glance at the volume. It abounds in graphic 
descriptions and picturesque details. 

The volume, most appropriately, is dedicated ‘to the 
American soldiers and sailors,’ and in his brief preface, 
explaining the origin of his book, General Grant states that 
he ‘entered upon the task with the sincere desire to avoid 
doing injustice to any one, whether on the National or Con- 
federate side, other than the unavoidable injustice of not 
making mention often where special mention is due.’ While 
wishing that he could have spent more time over the work, he 
states—and this is for all readers the great excellence of the 
book— ‘the comments are my own, and show how I saw 
the matters treated of, whether others saw them in the same 
light or not.’ 

General Grant came of a thorough American stock, and 
the honour of possessing his birthplace belongs to the great 
State of Ohio. His early life was full of hard work; his 
educational advantages, though comparatively few, were made 
the most of, since his father realized the advantages of educa- 
tion and determined to do the best he could in this respect for 
his children. Grant’s work as a boy consisted largely of that 
part of farm work which necessitates the use of horses. He 
hated his father’s leather business, but he gladly worked on 
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ge his farm. ‘I did not like work,’ he frankly admits, ‘but I 
ts, @ did as much of it, while young, as grown men can be hired 
be todo in these days, and attended school at the same time.’ 
se fe He passed through a rough early discipline, and it can hardly 


be doubted that in these years a foundation of self-reliance 
and capacity for continuous effort was laid that stood him in 
good stead when in after years he ruled great armies. 

In 1888, in his eighteenth year, the member for Congress 
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les @ Grant a nomination to the Military Academy at West Point, 
ON the Hudson. This is the institution where the officers for 


vil @ the United States regular army are educated free of expense. 
sm & After passing creditably through the curriculum, extending 
ary fe over four years, a commission follows as a matter of course.’ 
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A military life had no charms for me, and I had not the faintest idea 
of staying in the army even if I should be graduated, which I did not 
expect. . . . If the class had been turned the other end foremost I should 
have been near the head. I never succeeded in getting squarely at either 
end of my class, in any one study, during the four years. I came near it 
in French, artillery, infantry, and cavalry tactics, and conduct. 


In 1839 a Bill was introduced into Congress for abolishing 
the Academy, and, greatly to Grant’s disgust, failed to pass, 
In due time he graduated, and, although expressing his pre- 
ference for cavalry, was finally appointed lieutenant in an 
infantry regiment. 

The Mexican war—in Grant’s opinion a most unholy con- 
test—altered the course of his life. It prevented him from 
becoming, as he had intended, a professor of mathematics in 
the Military Academy at West Point, gave him a great deal 
of military experience, and kept him in the army many years 
longer than he had intended to remain. He gives a capital 
sketch of the causes and events of that struggle, of which only 
the name is known to most English readers, but we must 
pass over it, as well as the brightly told series of personal 
incidents that then occurred. 

With the clearness of a competent eyewitness he sketches 
the main incidents of the war, but it was thirteen years before 
he knew how valuable was the information he had gained. 
Apart from his experience of military affairs, he got to know 
many officers who afterwards held high rank in the Confede- 
rate army. 


The acquaintance thus formed (he writes) was of immense service to 
me in the war of the rebellion—{I mean what I learned of the characters 
of those to whom I was afterwards opposed. I do not pretend to say 
that all movements, or even many of them, were made with special 
reference to the characteristics of the commander against whom they 
were directed. But my appreciation of my enemies was certainly affected 
by this knowledge. The natural disposition of most people is to clothe 
the commander of a large army, whom they do not know, with almost 
superhuman abilities. A large part of the National army, for instance, 
clothed General Lee with just such qualities, but I had known him per- 
mee and knew that he was mortal; and it was just as well that I 
felt this. 


After service in California and on the Pacific Coast, during 
the first violence of the gold fever, in 1854 Grant resigned his 
commission and betook himself to the pursuits of commerce, 
in order to gain a competence for his wife and family. 

During the next six years he engaged successively in farm- 
ing, real estate agency, and, lastly, as clerk in his father’s 
leather store at Galena, Illinois. During these years the 
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great political strife, the precursor of the ‘ irrepressible con- 
flict,’ raged with great violence. It is difficult for Englishmen 
to apprehend the exact force of the respective contentions, but 
in the following passage the real point at issue is well put: 


As the time for the Presidential Election of 1856—the first at which 
Lhad the opportunity of voting—approached, party feeling began to run 
very high. The Republican party was regarded in the South and the 
border States not only as opposed to the extension of slavery, but as 
favouring the compulsory abolition of the institution without compensa- 
tion to the owner. The most horrible visions seemed to present them- 
selves to the minds of people who ought to have known better. Many 
educated and otherwise sensible persons appeared to believe that 
emancipation meant social equality. Treason to the Government was 
openly advocated, and was not rebuked. It was evident to my mind 
that the election of a Republican President in 1856 meant the secession 
of all the Slave States, and rebellion. Under these circumstances I pre- 
ferred the success of a candidate whose election would prevent or postpone 
secession to seeing the country plunged into a war the end of which no 
man could foretell. I very much hoped that the passions of the people 
would subside in that time, and the catastrophe be averted altogether; if 
it was not, I believed the country would be better prepared to receive the 
shock and to resist it. I therefore voted for James Buchanan. Four 
years later the Republican party was successful in electing its candidate 
for the Presidency. The civilized world has learnt the consequence. 
Four millions of human beings held as chattels have been liberated; the 
ballot has been given to them; the free schools of the country have been 
opened to their children. The nation still lives, and the people are just 
as free to avoid social intimacy with the blacks as ever they were, or as 
they are with white people. 


The struggle was not to be averted. Just as the apostasy 
of Henry of Navarre, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the cruelties practised upon the Protestants drew down 
upon France the awful excesses of the French Revolution, so 
in the United States the great national sin of slavery refused 
to be purged by any mild or peaceful atonement. The suffer- 
ings of generations of negroes, the unspeakable horrors of 
the slave trade, the sins against purity, against family life, 
against the rights of man, which the custom of holding slaves 
fostered and developed, brought upon the United States at 
once a judgment and a deliverance. The blood and treasure 
of one half of the nation were spent in freeing the slave; the 
blood and treasure of the other were spent in seeking to retain 
him body and soul. But right conquered, and now none are 
more ready to admit the blessings which emancipation has 
brought than many of those who fought so bravely and so 
fruitlessly to hold it back. 

Before the war the South tried to hide the real issue by 
insistance upon what were called State rights. By this doc- 
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trine each State was supreme within its own borders, and in 
practice this is the case with every State in the Union to-day. 
But men like Jefferson Davis carried the argument a step 
further, and maintained that if the Federal authority sought 
to infringe a State right, that State had the right to dissolve 
its connection with, and to secede from, the Union. At first 
sight this view seems to be reasonable, but brief reflection 
shows that putting it into practice meant the destruction of 
the United States as a great and free nation. 

This doctrine, acted upon, substituted for the Union two or 
more independent and possibly hostile States who might live 
in peace, though more probably they would gradually drift, 
through conflicting interests, into hostile relations. It is 
significant that the development of this doctrine was parallel 
with the growth of the abolitionist party, and, what was still 
more powerful, the increasing sensitiveness of the national 
conscience to the cruel wrongs and outrageous wickedness of 
what Jefferson Davis, in his ‘ Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
Government,’ euphemistically calls ‘involuntary servitude.’ 
It is significant that the Southern leaders always kept the 
ugly word ‘slavery’ out of their speeches and manifestoes, and 
tried to hoodwink their sympathizers in the Northern States, 
and those whose influence they tried to secure in Europe, by 
exalting State rights and gliding aptly over the thin ice of 
‘divinely instituted’ ‘involuntary servitude.’ But no sane man 
at all conversant with the history of the United States believes 
that the South would ever have attempted to secede had not 
slavery existed within her borders. The rank and file of the 
people were less squeamish or less politic. Ministers of all 
denominations proved that slavery as practised in the South 
was a Divine institution with which it was impious to meddle. 
The rabble of the towns used to ‘tar and feather’ any man 
who denounced the crime of buying and selling human beings. 
The papers in many parts openly announced that it was for 
the free exercise of the right of holding slaves that the South 
was willing to fight. 

Grant puts the whole case clearly and succinctly. Writing 
of the state of public feeling after the election of Lincoln, in 
1860, he says: ; 


It was very much discussed whether the South would carry out its 
threat to secede and set up a separate government, the corner-stone of 
which should be protection to the ‘ Divine’ institution of slavery. For 
there were people who believed in the ‘divinity’ of human slavery, as 
there are now people who believe Mormonism and polygamy to be 
ordained by the Most High. We forgive them for entertaining such 
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notions, but forbid their practice. Doubtless the founders of our Govern- 
ment, the majority of them at least, regarded the confederation of the 
colonies as an experiment. Each colony considered itself a separate 
government; that the confederation was for mutual protection against a 
foreign foe, and the prevention of strife and war amongst themselves. If 
there had been a desire on the part of any single State to withdraw from 
the compact at any time, while the number of States was limited to the 
original thirteen, I do not suppose there would have been any one to con- 
test the right, no matter how much the determination might have been 
regretted. 


Grant then shows that the condition of the question altered 
after the ratification of the constitution, after the admission 
of new States, and after the whole nation had spent blood and 
treasure to acquire Texas. What the South argued for, and 
at last fought for, was not secession, but revolution. In this 
a party or a nation stakes its all. The South staked her all ;" 
she fought bravely and long. She lost the struggle, and now 
those surviving who were most conspicuous on her side in the 
conflict would be the first to deprecate the cherishing of any 
hope that at some future time the effort may be renewed. 
Secession is, indeed, what one of her most ardent historians 
has called it, ‘ The Lost Cause.’ 

The writer of this review lived in one of the Northern States 
throughout the struggle, and he was at an age when the 
impressions received from such an event as the Civil War are 
permanent and abiding. No one who lived in the midst of it 
can ever forget the enthusiastic patriotism of the North when, 
after the attack on Fort Sumter, President Lincoln called 
for 75,000 men to restore the Federal authority in the 
South. The flower of the manhood of the nation responded 
to the call, not in any spirit of bitterness, nor with any savage 
desire for conquest, but simply from the feeling that success- 
ful secession meant death to the United States, and that in 
defence of such a country treasure and blood might well be 
freely shed. The great majority of the men who responded 
to the call were not the idle or dissolute, or those given to 
change. They came from the counting-house and the college, 
from the workshop and the mansion; they formed the very 
backbone of the nation, and it was with her best that the 
country in the first instance answered the call of her chief 
magistrate. Afterwards, under the pressure of long and 
wearisome months of struggle, and many and heavy repulses, 
it occasionally became a matter of some difficulty to fill up 
the ranks. Yet, under all discouragements, the great heart 
of the nation beat truly and strongly, and no army of modern 
times has ever contained soldiers of a higher moral standard 
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and practice, or soldiers better able to give a good account of 
their foes, than that led by Sherman and Sheridan and Meade 
under the directing control of Grant. The English people 
gained their first and, in many cases, their abiding conception 
of the Northern soldier from ‘The Times’ correspondent’s 

account of the Battle of Bull’s Run—a battle which the said 
correspondent did not witness, and the results of which he 
egregiously misjudged. The true Northern soldier can be 
more accurately seen in the armies that fought Shiloh and 
Fredericksburg, captured Vicksburg and Atlanta, and at last 
compelled the surrender of Lee and Johnston. 

On April 11, 1861, the conflict between the North and the 
South began by the famous attack upon Fort Sumter, in 
Charleston Harbour, South Carolina. Grant was in Galena, 
Illinois, when the call for men came ; and although he fully 
intended taking active part in the war, his first work was to 
aid in the organizing and mustering into the United States 
Service of the Illinois volunteers. He sent a letter to the 
War Department at Washington offering his services, which 
was not deemed worthy of an answer. After the war had 
closed this letter was accidentally found in the office of the 
adjutant-general of the army. He called on McClellan, who 
was then at Cincinnati, but did not succeed in meeting him. 
In fact, it seemed curiously hard for Grant to get a footing in 
the service at all. 

After the battle of Bull’s Run a call for 300,000 men for 
three years was made. Grant was appointed colonel of a 
regiment of infantry, and some time was spent in drilling the 
troops. Grant gives an amusing account of the first serious 
expedition. This was an attack upon a Confederate colonel 
named Harris. 


As we approached the brow of the hill from which it was expected we 
could see Harris’s camp, and possibly find his men ready formed to meet 
us, my heart kept getting higher and higher until it felt to me as though 
it was in my throat. I would have given anything then to have been 
back in Illinois, but I had not the moral courage to halt and consider 
what to do; I kept right on. When we reached a point from which the 
valley below was in full view, I halted ; . the troops were gone. My 
heart resumed its place. It occurred to me at once that Harris had been 
as much afraid of me as I had been of him. This was a view of the ques- 
tion I had never taken before, but it was one I never forgot afterwards. 
From that event to the close of the war I never experienced trepidation 
upon confronting an enemy, though I always felt more or less anxiety. I 


. never forgot that he had as much reason to fear my forces as I had his. 


There are many testimonies to the fact that Grant was 
wonderfully cool under fire. He would write a dispatch or an 
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order while under fire as coolly as in his tent. His staff were 
sometimes put on tenter-hooks by the extremely leisurely way 
in which he would move to a safe spot. His favourite method 
was always, if possible, to take the initiative in military 
movements. His work was to attack and destroy as promptly- 
as possible the enemy opposed to him, and his successes were . 
largely due to the fact that he directed all his energies to the 
accomplishment of this object, and spent little time in specu- 
lating about what the enemy might do. 

Towards the end of 1861 Grant was appointed a brigadier- 
general, and after taking a prominent part in organizing 
troops, he fought the battle of Belmont, and was thus brought 
prominently before the country. At the beginning of 1862 
the Confederates were holding a strongly fortified line extend- 
ing from the Mississippi at Columbus, Ohio, to Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. To break through this line, after repeated requests, 
Grant was allowed to advance upon and attack Fort Henry on 
the Tennessee River. In conjunction with the gunboats, an 
attack was made resulting in the capture of the fort. About 
eleven miles from Fort Henry is situated Fort Donelson. Here 
there was a large Confederate army strongly fortified. Grant 
at once pressed forward to the attack. After enduring great 
hardships from the weather and much hard fighting, the fort 
was taken. The garrison made a vigorous sortie, and nearly 
succeeded in cutting their way through Grant’s army. They 
were repulsed, however, and Grant heard some of his men say 
that the enemy had come out with knapsacks and hayersacks 
full of provisions. 

I turned to Colonel J. D. Webster and said, ‘Some of our men are | 
pretty badly demoralized, but the enemy must be more so, for he has 
attempted to force his way out, but has fallen back; the one who attacks 


first now will be victorious, and the enemy will have to be in a hurry if he 
gets ahead of me.’ 


The assault was made, and, as it was near nightfall when the 
outer lines were carried, the troops bivouacked there. In the 
night the Confederates resolved to surrender. The two senior 
generals fled like cowards, leaving their subordinate, Buckner, 
to bear the brunt. In reply to his demand for terms, Grant 
wrote the letter which, coupled with his deeds, at once made 
him famous. ‘No terms except an unconditional and imme- 
diate surrender can be accepted. I propose to move at once 
upon your works.’ Buckner surrendered, about 15,000 men 
were made prisoners, the Confederate line was broken, and a 
great thrill of joy went through the Northern States. The 
writer can distinctly recall the intense excitement caused by 
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the news. It was the first unquestionable success won by the 
North. The nation felt that in Grant a general had been 
found who not only wished to fight, but who could and would 
when the need came. For some unknown reason Grant was 
disliked by Halleck, the commander-in-chief, and after fruit- 
less efforts to create the impression that the victory at 
Donelson was due not to Grant but to C. F. Smith, Halleck 
induced McClellan to relieve Grant from duty. ‘ Thus,’ 
Grant writes, ‘in less than two weeks after the victory at 
Donelson the two leading generals in the army were in corre- 
spondence as to what disposition should be made of me, and 
in less than three weeks I was virtually in arrest and without 
a command.’ 

But the man who had won the first conspicuous success of 
the war on the Federal side could not long be kept under a 
cloud. Grant was restored to his command, and a large 
force under his command was soon concentrated at Pittsburgh 
Landing on the Tennessee River. Fully alive to the danger 
of their position, the Confederates resolved to crush this force. 
An attack in force was made on April 6, 1862, and, after hard 
fighting all day, the Union troops were slowly forced back 
towards the river. The brunt of the battle fell upon Sherman’s 
division, composed of men most of whom had never been under 
fire before. Prentiss’s division was cut off, and a large number 
of prisoners captured. Grant, though suffering acutely from 
lameness, caused by his horse having fallen upon him a day 
or two previously, visited all parts of the field, and at night- 
fall felt confident of victory on the morrow, the more so as he 
knew that heavy reinforcements under Buell were close at 
hand. And so it proved. The next day the Confederates 
were driven back to Corinth. They had received a severe 
blow by the loss of their general-in-chief, Albert Sidney 
Johnston, in the first day’s battle. 

This battle is interesting not only from its immediate 
results, but as typical of many features of the war during the 
first two years. 


Shiloh (writes Grant) was the severest battle fought at the West during 
the war, and but few in the East equalled it for hard, determined fighting. 
I saw an open field, in our possession on the second day, over which the 
Confederates had made repeated charges the day before, so covered with 
dead that it would have been possible to walk across the clearing in any 
direction, stepping on dead bodies, without a foot touching the ground. 
... The enemy fought bravely, but they had started out to defeat and 
destroy an army and capture a position. They failed in both, with very 
heavy loss in killed and wounded, and must have gone back discouraged 
and convinced that the ‘ Yankee ’ was not an enemy to be despised. 
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The Confederates at the time claimed a victory, and ona 
recent account, written from their point of view, Grant thus 
comments : 


The description of the battle of Shiloh given by Colonel Johnston is 
very graphic and well told. The reader will imagine that he can see 
each blow struck, a demoralized and broken mob of Union soldiers, each 
blow sending the enemy, more demoralized than ever, towards the 
Tennessee River, which was a little more than two miles away at the 
beginning of the onset. If the reader should stop to inquire why, with 
such Confederate success for more than.twelve hours of hard fighting, the 
National troops were not all killed, captured, or driven into the river, he 
will regard the pen picture as perfect. But I witnessed the fight from 
the National side from eight o’clock in the morning until night closed the 
contest. I can see but little in the description that I can recognize. 


A similar comment may be applied to many a battle besides 
that of Shiloh, and also to descriptions of conflicts that are 
not purely military. The most important effect of the battle 
upon Grant’s own mind was to implant firmly therein the 
conviction that the suppression of the rebellion would be 
neither a short nor a slight task. Up to this time many had 
thought that after one decisive victory the South would 
collapse. But after Shiloh Grant felt that the task set the 
nation was the conquest of the South. The clearness with 
which he saw this, and the resolute energy with which he set 
about his portion of the toil, did much to stamp him as the 
one great leader. 

But the immediate result of the battle was adverse to his 
reputation. All kinds of false statements were circulated in 
the American and European papers. It was said that the 
Union troops were surprised in their camps, that Grant was 
drunk, that he was only saved from hopeless ruin by the 
arrival of Buell, that it was Buell’s troops and not his own 
that repelled the last furious onslaught of the rebels. These 
reports were used in the interest of the contending political 
parties at the North—for the South was by no means destitute 
of defenders and sympathizers behind the Northern army— 
and at length a kind of fabulous battle of Shiloh was developed, 
in which all the victory and glory and skill was on the side of 
the rebels who ran away, and all the blundering, loss, and 
defeat on the side of the Union troops who repelled their 
assailants. In a letter written upon this point, Sherman says : 


As General Taylor is said in his letter to have doubted whether he was 
at the battle of Buena Vista at all, on account of the many things having 
transpired there, according to the historians, which he did not see, so I 
begin to doubt whether I was at the battle of Pittsburgh Landing, of 
modern description. 
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And Grant also states that ‘the battle of Pittsburgh Landing 
has been perhaps Jess understood, or, to state the case more 
accurately, more persistently misunderstood than any other 
engagement between National and Confederate troops.’ 

The incompetency of Halleck frittered away before Corinth 
all the fruits of victory. Time was given to the Confederates 
to recruit and fill up their shattered ranks. McClellan’s 
disastrous 1862 campaign in Virginia led to his supersession 
by Halleck, and Grant, who, while Halleck was with the 
troops, had been a general without an army, was restored to 
his command. He at once set vigorously to work, having as 
his great objective the reduction of Vicksburg. But many 
long and anxious months were to pass before the prize should 
be gained. 

Grant’s career contains quite an unusual number of those 
events, so trivial in themselves, but which, had they happened 
otherwise, might have altered his whole career. In the Mexi- 
can war, a Mr. Hamer, Member of Congress for Ohio, holding 
a@ commission as colonel, died from sickness at Monterey. 
Grant believed that, had he lived, Hamer would have been 
President, and he himself would have received a high staff 
appointment. While suffering either from Halleck’s jealousy 
or from his belief in Grant’s incompetency, Grant determined 
to leave the West. He was only prevented from going by the 
earnest entreaties of Sherman. During the same irksome 
period with his staff he went on a visit to Memphis. He 
stopped a few minutes with a Union man, who manifested no 
desire whatever to extend hospitality to him. During the 
brief stay a man had been presented to Grant, who, as soon 
as he heard his name, departed. Grant rode leisurely on, 
and was surprised to learn, a few days after, that he had 
narrowly escaped being captured by a detachment of rebel 
cavalry in the neighbourhood, who had been sent in pursuit 
of him by this man. Had Grant been taken—and his escape 
was narrow indeed—the whole course of his life would most 
probably have been altered. During the second day’s fighting 
at Pittsburgh Landing, Grant and two staff oflicers were 
riding across a field, when suddenly a battery of artillery 
and a sharp musketry fire opened upon them. 


The shells and balls whistled about our ears very fast for about a 
minute. I do not think it took us longer than that to get out of range 
and out of sight. In the sudden start we made, Major Hawkins lost his 
hat. He did not stop to pick it up. McPherson’s horse dropped dead. 
A ball had passed through him just back of the saddle. A ball had struck 
the metal scabbard of my sword just below the hilt and broken it nearly 
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off. There were three of us: one had lost a horse, one a hat, and one a 
scabbard. We were thankful it was no worse. 


Even when the campaign against Vicksburg was well under 
way political intrigue at Washington—a force that until the 
last year of the war always hampered the Northern generals 
—nearly succeeded in replacing Grant by McClernand. Often 
near the point when the total loss of his influence and power 
seemed imminent, yet through it all Grant steadily moved 
onward to the accomplishment of his allotted work. 

It is beside our purpose to describe here the Vicksburg 
campaign. Its execution stamps Grant as incontestably a 
great soldier. He had to contend against unusually bad 
weather, which rendered military movements almost impos- 
sible in that region, a skilful and brave foe, intrigue within his 
army, and political caballing at Washington. He triumphed 
over all obstacles, he won a splendid victory. He really 
sealed the fate of the South. Although her struggles were 
to continue for a year and a half, her doom was certain. Of 
the telegram announcing his triumph, he says: ‘ This news, 
with the victory at Gettysburg won the same day, lifted a 
great load of anxiety from the minds of the President, his 
Cabinet, and the loyal people all over the North. The fate of 
the Confederacy was sealed when Vicksburg fell.’ Port Hudson 
immediately surrendered with 6,000 prisoners and fifty-one 
guns, and the great river once again flowed ‘ unvexed to the 
sea.’ 

Some idea of the enormous scale of the Civil War, in regard 
to the area of the field and the length of the frontier, the 
contending armies and the loss of life, may be gained from 
a consideration of the facts relating to these two great events. 

Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania, where, on July 8, 1863, 
Meade defeated Lee, is, as the crow flies, nearly 1,000 miles 
from Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, where on the same day 
Pemberton surrendered to Grant. This may become clearer 
to the mind if we say that, roughly speaking, it represents the 
distance separating London from Rome or from Gibraltar. 
The Vicksburg campaign inflicted upon the Confederates, in 
addition to the capture of that important post, a loss of 10,000 
men in killed and wounded, 31,600 prisoners, 172 cannon, and 
about 60,000 muskets. Grant’s loss was 1,248 killed, 7,095 
wounded, 535 missing—a total of 8,873. 

At Gettysburg a deadly battle between two great armies 
raged for two days and a half. It ended ina repulse of Lee’s 
army, and Meade, with a little more energy and push, might 
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have changed this into the complete annihilation of the 
Confederates. The Union loss was 2,834 killed and 18,709 
wounded; Lee, as usual, made no return of his losses, but 
spoke of them as severe, and the most reliable authorities 
place his killed and wounded at 16,000. 

Thus in two great military events, which were by no means 
the bloodiest, although they were among the most important 
of the war, over 50,000 men were killed and wounded. What 
ghastly pictures of suffering and sorrow statistics like these 
suggest to the mind! Even in a most righteous cause, like 
that for which the North fought, the sacrifice war demands is 
indeed terrible. The writer can well recall how, in the part of 
the United States where he lived, after the first year of the 
struggle; it was a rare thing to see a woman dressed in colours. 
There was hardly a family that in some of its branches had 
not suffered, there was hardly a house in which ‘there was not 
one dead.’ . 

But in the twenty years that have passed, much of the old 
animosity has died out. The North saved the Union, and the 
great bulk of the South now acquiesce heartily in that result. 
Among the pall-bearers at General Grant’s funeral was 
General Buckner, who surrendered to him at Fort Donelson. 
Whatever other internal difficulties may disturb the United 
States, the issue of secession will not again be raised. And in 
this volume, dealing as it does with the period when the 
antagonism between the two sections had reached its highest 
point, it is pleasant to note that all the references to Southern 
generals, soldiers, and civilians are as kindly as they well 
could be, and show that, although Grant detested the cause 
for which the South fought, he never forgot that her people 
were fellow-countrymen, who had erred from the path of true 
patriotism. 

In conclusion, we can only say that this handsome volume 
deserves to be widely read. It gives us the means of discover- 
ing what manner of man Grant was. It gives a brief but 
clear, intelligible account of a large part of one of the greatest 
wars of modern time. It throws much light upon American 
civil and politico-military life, and it whets the appetite for 
the forthcoming second volume, which will doubtless contain 

-Grant’s mature views upon his great Virginia campaign, and 
that time of herculean labour and heavy responsibility when, 
from his head-quarters at City Point, he issued the orders: 
that held Lee in the defences at Petersburg, sent Sheridan 
on his dashing cavalry raids, guided the movements of Sher- 
man, stirred up to resolute action the sluggish Thomas, and 
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brought about at one and the same time the complete collapse 
of the rebellion and the surrender of all its armies. 

Hitherto all who cared to know about Grant were dependent 
upon the accounts of others. This volume, written while the 
author was on the verge of the grave, written mainly for the 
benefit of his children, written in a spirit of brotherly kindness 
towards all sections of his countrymen, gives us an entrance 
into the great captain’s mind, and allows us to look over the 
wild whirlpool of the war through his eyes, see men as they 
appeared to him, and judge events with the judgment his 
intellect passed upon. It is this which constitutes at once the 
great charm and the supreme value of this latest addition to 
the literature of the war for the Union. 

R. LOVETT. 


Art. VII.—The Progress of Disestablishment in 
Scotland. 


Tue course of the Church question in Scotland since it was last 
chronicled in these pages has been interesting and eventful. 

Its origin was a good deal earlier than Mr. Disraeli’s 
Patronage Act of 1874; but politicians have generally been 
content to accept that as their starting-point. 


The other Presbyterian Churches (said Mr. Gladstone) which may be 
said to constitute if not a majority, at least one moiety, of the people of 
Scotland, have accepted the Patronage Act as a distinct challenge on the 
subject of Establishment, and have answered that challenge by saying 
that it is their deliberate conviction that the Establishment that now exists 
in Scotland ought not to continue in possession of the national property. 


Not only so, but ‘by means of that Act the controversy of 
Disestablishment, which had been almost wholly asleep beyond 
the Tweed, has been roused to an activity and forced into a 
prominence which may make it the leading Scottish question 
at the next General Election.’ These last words were written 
in 1876, when Mr. Gladstone was in retirement. On 
November 6, 1877, Lord Hartington, then acting as leader of 
the party, came down to Edinburgh to re-organize it; and 
the question which he dealt with as the first among those of 
the highest importance, was that of the Church. After re- 
ferring to the growing sense of injustice in Scotland as to this 
matter, he summed up: 


All I can say is, that when, if ever, Scotch opinion, or even Seotch 
Liberal opinion, is fully formed upon this subject, I think that I may 
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venture to say, on behalf of the Liberal party as a whole, that it will be 
prepared to deal with this question upon its merits and without reference 
to any other consideration. No doubt, gentlemen, the fate of one Estab- 
lishment cannot but exercise some influence on the fate of another. .. . 
But, as far as I am concerned, I will be no party to stimulate agitation in 
this country upon this subject; nor, on the other hand, will I be a party 
to any attempt to repress discussion, because of the influence which such 
discussion might have upon the future legislation of England. 


The important debate of the following year, to be found in 
‘Hansard’ for the 18th of June, gave Mr. Gladstone an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his adhesion to this declaration, and of 
pointing out that the burden of proof in this trial lay upon 
the Established Church of Scotland. Both sides of the House, 
at the same time, concurred in rejecting proposals for parlia- 
mentary inquiry made by no less than three members from 
Scotland. Those were the days when the idea was rife that 
“some remedy short of Disestablishment could patch up the 
rents of the Kirk, and this expectation was at the bottom of 
the motions submitted to the House.* Their failure was 
complete. The schemes then suggested for satisfying the 
Free Church party were inconsistent with logic, and even 
with grammar. They had assumed no coherent shape in the 
minds of the members who wanted inquiry, and in those of 
intelligent churchmen on both sides of the controversy they 
had already resolved themselves into contradictions in terms. 
And they have had no sane successors. The question hence- 
forward became political rather than ecclesiastical. Mr. 
Gladstone’s reference of it to the Scottish people, and his argu- 
ment that the Church must establish an exclusive right before 
that tribunal, gave the matter great interest when in the 
following year he resumed the leadership of the party. For, 
at the same time, he resolved to come down to Midlothian and 
to fight his battte with Mr. Disraeli from the entrenched camp 
of Liberalism in Scotland. The friends of Establishment 
there at once foresaw a party crisis and a great Liberal 
victory. Much pressure was accordingly put upon the 


Liberal leaders, and especially upon Mr. Gladstone, to declare | 


beforehand that as Scottish Disestablishment could not be the 
sole or main issue of the election, that question should be 
held as excluded from it and from the Parliament so to be 
elected. Mr. Gladstone, however, after consultation with 
Lord Hartington, declined to take this view, and expressed his 
own attitude in a letter to Principal Rainy of May 24, 1879 : 


I certainly desire that this question, which has been recognized as pre- 


* «British Quarterly,’ April, 1878, p. 471. 
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eminently one for the Scottish people to consider, should not be raised 
by the party until the Scottish people shall have pronounced upon it in a 
manner which is intelligible and distinct. But I do not find the phrases 
‘main issue’ and ‘side issue’ to be sufficiently free from ambiguity to 
lead me to choose them for the conveyance of my own sentiments, while 
I think a distinct and intelligible expression must be all for which such 
gentlemen as I have described would wish to stipulate. In my present 
sentiments on the subject there is nothing to conceal. They have been 
matured, I think, as far as the present stage of the discussion admits, and 
they have been expressed as far as they have been matured. I refer to 
our discussions in Parliament, and I adhere also to the declaration of 
Lord Hartington. Those who have done most to advance the agitation 
of the question were, in my judgment, the authors of the Patronage Act 
of 1874. Itis no part, however, of my duty either to urge the question 
forward or to keep it backward. On this principle, and in a spirit of 
cordial respect and goodwill to all concerned, I have acted and I mean to 
act. 


While this letter formally kept things open, in so far as a 
declaration by a Prime Minister can be said to keep open the 
freedom of Parliament, it was far from urging the question 
upon the early attention of the House. On the contrary, the 
overwhelming importance attached to the then crisis upon the 
Eastern question threw other things back, and tended to 
emphasize the old advice of Lord Hartington to Scottish 
Liberals, rather in the meantime to mature their convictions 
on the question of their Church. They seem clearly to have 
taken this view themselves. A conference of delegates from 
Liberal associations, very largely attended, was held in 
Glasgow on October 14, 1879. A resolution had been 
prepared for it, urging Liberals ‘at the present juncture’ in 
no case to press questions on which there was not agreement, 
but everywhere to unite. It was prepared, or approved, by 
the late popular Whip, Mr. Adam ; but the advice in this 
absolute form was known to cause deep dissatisfaction, and 
‘The Times’ confidently anticipated that the conference would 
be the scene of a deep split in Scottish Liberalism. The split 
was prevented by the conference unanimously adopting an 
amendment which recognized ‘ the right and duty of members 
of the Liberal party to mature opinions on questions at pre- 
sent before the country,’ and urged union only where pressing 
such a question as Disestablishment would let in a Conser- 
vative. The duty of maturing a great question like that 
already laid upon Scotland, a duty lying on candidates for 
the new Parliament as well as on constituencies, was strongly 
pressed by the mover of the amendment—the writer of the 
present paper. 


It is the burden of Liberalism and its honour; and where the question 
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as in this case, is one which necessarily arises out of present facts, where 
it follows us, and surrounds us, and waits for us, then Conservatism must 
meet it too. But Conservatism will be dragged to meet it with unwilling 
footsteps and averted face. 


The union of the conference was followed by a general 
acquiescence of the party in view of that election; and the 
principle of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, that the question was one 
before Scotland and to be leisurely dealt with by it, will be 
found carried out in detail in his ‘ Midlothian speeches’ then 
published. 

The Parliament of 1880 was thus distinctly accepted by 
Scotland as a period during which the question remitted to 
it by the Liberal leaders was to be matured. But scarcely 
had it commenced to sit when the old truth was again illus- 
trated, that no question matures itself except by the action of 
those who ought to mature it. It was at all events plain 


that Scotch candidates, severed from their constituents and 


gathered into Westminster, are not the soil for such spon- 
taneous growth. In Scotland, too, a few party men had 
obviously conceived the insane idea that the question might 
be altogether ignored and got rid of; while others, more 
influential, and strongly seconded in the Liberal press, 
seemed to hold that to mature a question means to retard or 
to keep it back. The centre of this reaction became the execu- 
tive of the Scottish Liberal Association, a central body formed 
by the union of others in 1881. At its first autumnal meeting, 
however, held that year in Dundee, it had a very significant 
warning as to the feeling of its constituency. An afternoon 
conference for discussing Liberal principles, largely attended 
from the four adjacent counties, was held under its auspices, 
and a resolution stating the ‘measures most urgently claiming 
the attention of Government’—what one of its movers called 
a ‘ platform ’—was presented to it. The measures demanded 
dealt with—(1) The Land Laws; (2) County Government; 
(8) Licensing Laws; (4) The application of the principbe of 
Religious Equality to all denominations in Scotland; (5) Fran- 
chise Extension. Sir James Ramsay moved that No. 4 be 
omitted; but the motion was met by a protest that this was 
an essential part of Scottish Liberalism. A powerful debate 
followed, ending in a division in which, in a crowded meeting, 
all except ‘three or four’ voted for the whole platform. The 
management took warning. Conferences for such discussions 
were discontinued. Not content with declining to foster the 
question remitted, the executive during the years following 
ignored it, and in issuing its annual reports concealed even 
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the steps of progress which were taken in the matter by the 
leading Liberal associations. Success simulated in this way 
is, of course, dangerous as well as doubtful; and we shall see 
that the waters which during all these years were dammed 
up instead of being permitted peacefully to flow, came down 
at last in inconvenient flood. 

This attempt to conceal from the notice of Government 
the measures that were even then urgently desired by its 
northern supporters, made it plain that a duty of ripening the 
question lay upon Scottish Liberalism, which all its leaders 
could not be expected to discharge. It was necessary to 
meet also the allegation, very persistent at this time, that Mr. 
Gladstone was mistaken when he alleged that the Free Church, 
not long since an established body itself, had now acquiesced 
in the disestablishment of its successor. Accordingly, Mr. Dick 
Peddie prepared a resolution to be laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons. The Commission of the General As- 
sembly of the Free Church resolved on 16th of November ‘that 
the time has now come when the question in Scotland must 
be taken up and dealt with as one demanding an early and 
decisive settlement.’ And on the 20th of December there was 
held in Edinburgh the first of a series of meetings for dis- 
cussing and demanding Disestablishment, which during the 
twelvemonth following had the most important influence in 
the education of the country. Mr. McLaren, the venerable 
ex-member for Edinburgh, took the chair, and Dr. Cameron, 
M.P. for Glasgow, moved ‘ that the electors and community of 
Scotland should be prepared to give an unequivocal answer to 
the question at the next general election.’ This preparation 
went on to a very large extent during the following year, 
partly in the Liberal associations of the great cities of 
Scotland, which did their duty nobly; but perhaps even 
more in public meetings in the great towns. On these plat- 
forms two churchmen, Principal Cairns and Principal Rainy, 
carried off from their lay coadjutors the whole honours of 
successful argument. It was a national discussion, one-sided 
no doubt, but maintained on a singularly high level of can- 
dour and courtesy, and with strength and persuasiveness of 
reason far above the usual attainment of platform politics. 
That it was to so large an extent the crusade of two church- 
men was a disadvantage, yet it had one good result. They 
avoided the Church aspects of the question, the justice of 
which Mr. Gladstone had persistently and almost exclusively 
pressed, and chose to dwell rather on the arguments of 
natural justice and fairness as between man and man. To 
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the communion of Dr. Cairns, the United Presbyterian Church, 
this was in no respects new; but on the Free Church, to 
which Dr. Rainy naturally more addressed himself, the effect 
was great. To this date must be assigned the final crumbling 
down in that body of the opposition of a solid minority hostile 
to the Free Churchism of the future. To the same period 
also belongs the adhesion, at least to ultimate Disestablish- 
ment, of the hitherto hesitating representatives of Scottish 
Whiggism. 

In the next year, 1883, the question was perhaps more 
advanced in connection with the theological chairs of the 
Scottish Universities than in any other way. Those chairs 

ave always remained sectarian in the sense of being limited 
by the test not only of doctrinal creed, but, in addition, of 
adhesion to the established section of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland. In 1848 the illustrious Dr. Chalmers and his col- 
leagues of the Free Church were by this rule turned out of 
universities which still called themselves national. In conse- 
quence, that body, as well as the United Presbyterian Church, 
had long since set up theological halls of their own, some of 
them more fully and scientifically equipped, though at their 
-own expense, than those of the Church established. The 
injustice of the situation had been obvious for half a century. 
Even Lord Derby, when Prime Minister in 1852, expressed 
his desire ‘ to make such a change in the universities as would 
tend to reconcile the great bodies into which the Church of 
Scotland is at this moment split.’ The change of Disestab- 
lishment would of course simplify it, by leaving it thereafter 
a question for the Church itself whether it cared to take the 
burden, separably or conjointly, of providing for theology. 
Short, however, of that thorough remedy, others were con- 
ceivable, but to these Lord Derby’s party in Scotland continued 
to give persistent opposition. Even the abstract motion ‘ that 
the restrictions of these chairs to one section of Scottish Pres- 
byterians is an injury to the science of theology, and to the 
Universities of Scotland,’ was keenly resisted in October, 1877, 
in the University Council of Edinburgh, and the theological 
professors there opposed even a committee of inquiry into the 
matter. Now, however, in 1883, the Liberal Government 
intimated that it was to bring in a Bill providing for the 
Scottish Universities, and apparently even for the still secta- 
rian theological chairs. A memorial was at once presented 
to the Government, pointing out the unfairness of this, and 
especially protesting against the outrage (which it was well 
ascertained that some Liberals contemplated) of still farther 
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taxing the Scottish people in order to increase the incomes of 
chairs already most unjustly favoured. That increase, it was 
pointed out, should clearly be the contribution of the Church 
interested : 


Such a contribution, and even a much larger one, would be only a frac- 
tion of the sum which their brethren, the other Scottish Presbyterians, 
contribute every year to precisely the same limited objects. The contri- 
butions to their theological colleges last year by the Free Church of 
Scotland were £10,947; by the United Presbyterian Church, £3,954; 
together £14,901.. And these contributions have been given while the 
members of those Churches, besides supporting their own great organiza- 
tions of charity and religion, parochial and centralized, are taxed to 
maintain those very chairs of theology of the Established Church, whose 
endowments it is now sought to enlarge at the public expense. 


When the Bill came out, it was found that the Liberal 
principle was maintained of not giving public money for addi- 
tional theological endowments. But it was proposed still to 
endow the theological chairs, and a vigorous effort was made 
to reconcile this with justice by a clause abolishing all their 
tests—not the ecclesiastical tests merely, which had been 
complained of, but the doctrinal, too. This was strongly 
objected to by a majority—not by all—of the members of the 
Established Church Assembly, while it failed to interest the 
other bodies, which, acknowledging that ‘the teaching of 
theology is primarily the concern of the Christian Churches,’ 
resolved to continue to spend upon that concern their money 
and their care. The result was that the Bill was withdrawn, 
and re-introduced in 1884, with a provision which, in one 
‘ sense, was retrograde. In the new Bill, not merely the doc- 
trinal tests, but the ecclesiastical, were in the meantime. re- 
tained; and a commission was appointed to inquire into the 
views of all the Churches, with a view to finally adjusting 
what the test, if any, should be. This whole course was 
strongly objected to by many Nonconformists both in England 
and Scotland, and we may so far anticipate the history as to 
mention that it was one of the points which were fatal to the 
measure when in i885 it lapsed into the hands of the newly- 
installed Government of Lord Salisbury. Some Edinburgh 
University men who were favourable to the Bill still thought 
it might be pulled through by the simple expedient of at once 
abolishing the generally condemned ecclesiastical test, while 
doctrinal tests might, if need be, be made matter of inquiry. 
But, at a conference of the Scotch members, Mr. Dalrymple, 
on the part of the Government, absolutely refused concession 
on this or any other clause of the measure; and the Bill 
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in that form perished, having played its part in educating the 
public mind on a question which is more than merely academic. 
But, during these years of 1883 and 1884, the parliamen- 
tary motion in connection with which the question in Scot- 
land was supposed to advance, was the resolution laid on the 
table of the House of Commons by Mr. Dick Peddie. By a 
series of unfortunate accidents that resolution was never pro- 
posed, and the most significant incident of the session occurred 
when, on June 10, 1884, an Ecclesiastical Assessments Bill 
for Scotland was proposed. It was met by the Hon. Arthur 
Elliot with the motion—‘ That no measure is satisfactory 
which proposes to continue for the provision and maintenance 
of ecclesiastical buildings belonging to one religious denomi- 
nation a system of general assessments ’—and the Bill was 
rejected by a sweeping majority, the whole Liberal officials 
voting against it. In the spring of 1885, Mr. Peddie, tired of 
waiting, exchanged his resolution for a Disestablishment Bill, 
drafted on lines which to a large extent were new in Scotland. 
Its provisions, which at first excited some surprise by their 
novelty, and some admiration by their completeness, soon 
caused great alarm in the Church by their sweeping and 
drastic character. The parochial machinery was set at once 
in motion, and a vast number of petitions—700, it is said, 
from the 1,300 parishes of Scotland—were poured into Parlia- 
ment. Those on the other side were comparatively few, for 
even the men who had been most desirous to support Mr. 
Peddie’s resolution felt themselves not bound to the patronage 
of a Bill in which many things were new and some were 
doubtful. Its provision that Church fabrics might be sold 
for public use, was perhaps the one which excited most objec- 
tion in Scotland. Its principle of dealing in every case with 
the rights of individuals was also attacked, but with less suc- 
cess; for it was clear that this would give the Church and 
all its organizations, after Disestablishment, just as much 
centralization as they desired, but would impose none upon 
them against their will. A more vulnerable side of the 
measure was that it proposed to give those individuals: as 
incumbents, not their full salaries for life, but a compensa- 
tion or liberal retiring allowance, with full power to them to 
leave their work if that seemed best. Even this found favour 
in an unexpected quarter, for in the Highlands of Scotland it 
is precisely such a provision that is generally needed in order 
to relieve the situation. But, in the general case, the feeling 
in the North was that the parish minister doing his work, 
whether that work be much or little, is entitled to his salary 
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for life as a matter of justice, and that the other form, of com- 
pensation or retiring allowance, should be introduced merely 
as an alternative, and at his. option. On the whole, it must 
be confessed that this Bill, whose introduction did much at 
the moment to consolidate Church defence, contributed also 
some important elements to any attempt which may be made 
from either side in the future to solve the inevitable problem. 
The General Assembly, meeting in May, 1885, was a good 
deal occupied with this Bill, though it had been issued in the 
early spring, and the discussion of it was not supposed to 
be very imminent. The debates of the court on this grave 
subject, however, were powerful and eloquent, and not un- 
worthy of the crisis which it sought to persuade the country 
had arrived. But it had at least one other preoccupation in 
the views of the peer who, on this as in previous years, repre- 
sented the Queen as Lord High Commissioner, the Earl of 
Aberdeen. So early as January, 1883, when addressing one of 
the most energetic of the Liberal associations already referred 
to, Lord Aberdeen had given a vigorous and candid statement 
of reasons against immediate Disestablishment. His reasons 
were promptly rejected by the other side,* but it was plain 
that this nobleman, alone almost among men of his class, 
was earnestly dealing with the whole question in the interest 
not of one, but of all classes of Scotsmen. Just before the 
Assembly, the result of his inquiries came out in a paper in 
‘ The Fortnightly’ (May, 1885) on the Union of Presbyterian 
Churches. ‘The union Lord Aberdeen thought possible may 
be described as one upon a basis of retaining the endowments, 
but without establishment. There are insuperable objections 
to the proposal as made, but its conciliatory smoothness 
covered a very powerful grasp of a thistly subject, bristling 
with legal constitutional and historical difficulties. These 
difficulties men on both sides, keeping each other at arms’ 
length, had latterly rather ignored. In the Assembly and the 
‘Church Defence’ associations, indeed, Lord Derby’s whole 
idea of ‘reconciling the great bodies into which the Church 
of Scotland is split’ was laid aside or lost, while in the 
Liberal associations it was also thrust aside by the dominance 
of religious equality as the rule of the near future. 
Parliament rose in August, not again to sit. Mr. Dick 
Peddie did not propose to stand again for the Kilmarnock 
Burghs, as he was to be absent for the greater part of the 
year in Australia. In his place, Dr. Cameron, the senior 


‘ * «Letter to the Earl of Aberdeen.’ Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace. 
883. 
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member for Glasgow, gave notice that he would move in the 
new Parliament, ‘ That the Church of Scotland should forth- 


. with be disestablished.’ The executive of the Scottish Liberal 


Association, now more intelligently presided over by Lord 
Elgin, had come to feel disquiet at its helpless relation, not to 
this subject only, but to active or advanced Liberalism in 
general. One scheme proposed in it for meeting this difficulty 
was a federation of associations. Nothing, however, was done; 
and before this election, as before that of 1880, the Liberalism 
of Glasgow took the initiative by again calling a conference of 
delegates from all Scotland. It was held there on the 15th of 
September, and was attended by representatives of more than 
two hundred Liberal associations. Many other subjects were 
dealt with, and when that of Religious Equality came up, it 
was resolved that this was ‘a fundamental principle in Liberal 
politics,’ that it is infringed by the status and endowment 
‘awarded to one section of the Church in Scotland,’ and that 
these privileges ‘ ought to be withdrawn.’ There was scarcely 
any opposition in the crowded meeting to the substance of the 
motion, but some delegates reasonably objected that the 
subjects of conference had not been advertised beforehand 
otherwise than by the motions to be proposed. being printed 
in the papers of that morning. A counter motion for delay, 
however, was lost by far more than ten to one. The same 
evening Mr. Chamberlain gave his first address in Scotland, 
great part of which he devoted to a powerful statement of the 
reasons for religious equality and against establishment. 
Yet there was a passage in it which stated it as nearly certain 
that this great question could not be finally settled in the 
coming Parliament, and this led to the question being put to 
Mr. Chamberlain immediately on his return to England, 
‘Whether he had meant to suggest that there was anything 
improper or premature in Scottish Liberals bringing the matter 
under the judgment of the new Parliament by way of resolu- 
tion, and looking to their representatives to support it?’ His 
answer, dated 22nd September, and published a week later, 
attracted much attention, for it stated that he ‘had always 
assumed that the friends of Disestablishment in Scotland would 
bring forward a motion on the subject in the first session, and 
that the debate and vote upon such a resolution would be con- 
clusive as to the general direction of Scottish opinion.’ His 
statement in the other direction, he explained, had reference 
only to. the final settlement of the subject, and his visit to 
Scotland had confirmed his hope and belief ‘ that such an ex- 
pression of opinion will be obtained as will justify the leaders 
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of the Liberal party in giving the question of Disestablish- 
ment a prominent place in any future programme.’ 

On all hands Disestablishment was now recognized as the 
burning question in Scotland. The central or official Liberal 
association (somewhat stimulated, no doubt, by a final 
resolution of the Glasgow conference—to institute a federa- 
tion of Liberal associations, with its centre in the meantime 
to be in that city), now determined to take the matter up. Its 
executive resolyved—not, it is believed, with absolute unani- 
mity—to bring it forward at the great annual meeting of the 
association (to be held last year in Perth)—the only meeting 
in the year at which, resolutions expressing the policy of the 
party have ordinarily been proposed. They intended, how- 
ever, to bring it forward in a cautious form, and to preface it 
by a conference of delegates from all parts of Scotland, to be 
held the same afternoon. The arrangement for the conference 
was put under the care of a select local committee, but the 
details of its preparation, and in particular the circulars of 
invitation to associations throughout Scotland, and the ad- 
vertising of the topics (including ‘ Religious Equality and its 
application to Scotland’), were taken charge of by officials 
from the Central Association itself. Some, even of the more 
Radical associations, declined to attend; but the conference, 
on the afternoon of 16th October, was crowded by four or five 
hundred delegates, who, after dealing with the question of 
local option, attacked with much more enthusiasm that of 
Disestablishment. The discussion on it was opened by 
Professor Calderwood, one of the vice-presidents, and after 
it had proceeded a little way the following motion was received 
with an eagerness which increased till the close of the 
meeting— 


That this Conference, recognizing that the question of Disestablishment 
in Scotland has been referred to the decision of the people of Scotland, 
and believing that Scottish Liberals are satisfied that the question is to be 
solved only by applying to it the principle of religious equality, resolves, 
That the time is now come for making Disestablishment a plank in the 
platform of Scottish Liberalism, and that the question should be dealt 
with in a fair and generous spirit at the earliest opportunity in the re- 
formed Parliament. 


Only seven delegates—not one in fifty of those present— 
voted against this resolution, and this authoritative decision 
foreshadowed what was to happen at the great meeting in the 
evening. There the motion directed vaguely against ‘ political 
and religious inequalities’ was met by the proposal of a rider, 
that ‘In particular, this meeting accepts Disestablishment as 
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a plank in the platform of Scottish Liberalism, and resolves 
that it should be dealt with at the earliest opportunity in the 
reformed Parliament.’ The ‘ platform,’ the movers pointed 
out, would not exclude the right of individual Liberals to 
dissent, any more than affirming the ‘ earliest opportunity ’ 
would interfere with the duty of the Liberal leaders to judge 


_ when that opportunity had arrived. The rider was received 


with enthusiasm, and though an appeal to let it pass without 
the scandal of a division was not formally acceded to, it was 
not without its effect. On a platform crowded with Liberal 
candidates and delegates, including members of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the late Liberal Government, not a 
single hand was held up when votes were called for against 
the resolution ; while Lord Aberdeen, who put it to the vast 
meeting, declared it to be passed even unanimously.” 

If the leaders had anything to say, it was time to say it; 
for, although the minorities at these meetings by no means 
represented the large numbers who objected to immediate 
Disestablishment, their unanimity reflected the result which 
nearly always happened when during these eight years 
the question which had been commended to the consideration 
of Scottish Liberals was allowed to be considered by them. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Midlothian visit was not preceded by any further 
action of Liberal organizations, but this time was chosen for 
the publication of an address to him by 1475 Nonconformist 
ministers. They took their stand upon the Scottish tradition, 
which calls for their voices to be heard in political life 
‘on outstanding occasions,’ and used it now to declare that 
it was not likely that any matter ‘of so much importance 
to the Liberal party in Scotland, and to the peace and well- 
being of the country, could be brought before the coming 
Parliament,’ as the claim for terminating the Church’s con- 
nection with the State—an injustice by which ‘ the Church of 
Christ in Scotland is broken in pieces,’ while ‘ our immense 
Liberal majority is perplexed and demoralized.’ Unfortu- 
nately for the objects of the movers, the Church in England 
had already caught the alarm on its own account, and instead 
of the Liberal leader listening to the call to advance in Scot- 
land, the question with him seemed to be whether the 
Scottish question could in the meantime be kept separate. 


* It has been sedulously repeated—wholly without evidence—that these great 
meetings were not representative, and that this resolution was not adopted by 
the Liberal Association in the same authoritative way as others have been. 
The truth is that this Association, during the whole course of its sometimes 
questionable career, has never arrived at a resolution with so much deliberation, 
with so much fairness, and with so much emphasis, as in this particular case. 
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On November 11th Mr. Gladstone made his celebrated 
statement in Edinburgh, a statement which, while constructed 
with consummate skill and full of important reservations, 
threw the greatest possible amount of immediate discourage- 
ment upon Disestablishment in both countries. Formally, he 
dealt with making it a ‘test question ’—that is, a question 
which ‘shall extinguish every other question.’ But his reason 
against its being so made in England was a conviction that 
Disestablishment there was ‘ utterly remote from the prospects 
and the work and the possibilities’ of the House to be now 
elected, and a doubt even whether the man yet breathes the 
air of Parliament who will carry that operation into effect. As 
to Scotland, he still maintained the separation of the question 
there from that of England, as dictated by policy no less than 
by justice and right. But he pointed out that he, at least, 
was bound not to make it a test question even there, because 
that course would not only arouse the friends of the Church of 
England, but would be really departing from an attitude of 
impartiality in Scotland. He went back upon the questions 
detailed in his programme some months before, and urged that 
it would be an error to thrust these aside ‘ for the sake of a 
subject of which I will not undervalue the importance, but of 
which I utterly deny the maturity at the present moment.’ 
He announced, with great emphasis, that he could not vote 
for Dr. Cameron’s resolution, as that, if done by one in his 
position, would raise false expectations of his at once taking 
action upon it ; and he went on to say that he could not agree 
that Dr. Cameron’s resolution, even if carried, could be ac- 
cepted as ‘conclusive’ of the opinion of Scotland—at least by 
any Parliament succeeding that which so voted. ‘It would 
require a long series of such resolutions, probably for a con- 
siderable time, to give that solidity to a declaration of that 
sort which would justify Parliament in so regarding it.’ 

So discouraging a statement was a blow; and the next 
question was how it would affect the action of those who had 
so recently claimed to speak out on this question for the 
Liberalism of Scotland. Mr. Gladstone’s address, while full 
of his own responsibility as leader, had carefully avoided with- 
drawing from Scottish Liberals the independent position on 
the Church question so often conceded to them. This, however, 
was less recognized by others, and in particular an address 
soon after by Lord Rosebery, though conceived in the kind- 
liest form, seemed rather to ignore it. The result, however, was 
not long left indoubt. Within twenty-four hours an unusually 
large meeting of the Scottish Disestablishment Association, 
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held in Edinburgh, issued a statement, to which the precau- 
tion was taken of appending some signatures of influential 
individual members. It stated that ‘the declaration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s views creates a crisis in the advancing history of 
the question’; that, while their admiration of Mr. Gladstone 
continued, his ‘refusal to lead’ could not relieve Scotsmen 
from their duty; and that the situation, if met with determi- 
nation, might become the means of even ‘advancing the 
question beyond any point it had ever yet attained.’ They 
therefore urged all their countrymen to stand on the fact 
that Disestablishment ‘had become an article of Scottish 
Liberalism,’ and to press it forward. This they indicated 
should be done by supporting Disestablishment candidates, 
and by such motions in Parliament as that to be proposed by 
Dr. Cameron. These would now be ‘no longer the mere 
occasion on which a Liberal Government might have been 
expected to intervene,’ but rather ‘the main opportunity of 
concentrating attention on a great question which equally 
affects the political rights and the religious interests of 
Scotland.’ 

But this was the very day after Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, 
and within the next week two more opportunities were to be 
given for reconsidering the situation. The two chairmen of 
the conferences held at Glasgow and Perth united to call a 
third for the 18th of November in Edinburgh, at which the 
Liberal Associations of Scotland might deal expressly with 
the Church question in its new position. It was by no means 
so largely attended as either of the others, but it came to two 
important resolutions :—1. ‘That civil equality of all religious 
denominations is a Liberal principle of imperative moment,’ 
and that the breach of it in Scotland cannot be tolerated, and 
(having due respect to time and circumstances) must be 
corrected. 2. ‘That the conference recommends Liberals in 
Scotland to continue as before their support to candidates 
who favour Disestablishment, and in particular who favour 
Dr. Cameron’s resolution, as affording one important means 
for expressing Scottish opinion on the subject.’ The latter of 
these resolutions, mild enough in its tone, was carried over 
one in which still more deference to Mr. Gladstone’s advice 
upon the matter was expressed. At the same hour while this 
was transacted Mr. Gladstone was making his third Midlothian 
speech. A very significant part of it was his courteous 
expression of thanks for the ‘tolerance’ with which his 
conscientious views had been received by those favourable to 
Disestablishment in Scotland. He described them as 
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The backbone of the party—men who have never deviated from the 
steadiness of their purpose—men with regard to whom you may say that 
you always know where they are; you always know that when a public 
question comes forward they will not be finding small reasons and petty - 
excuses for not supporting it, but wherever they see the cause of right and 
justice they will go straight to the mark. 


To the men thus propitiated he explained that his previous 
speech, and his advice for this election, had been largely 
dictated by what he knew he and they attached the utmost 
importance to—the principle of a complete severance of the 
two questions in Scotland and in England. The part of the 
‘backbone’ most likely to be smoothed down by this con- 
sideration was the Free Church, which has always had a 
leaning to treat the question on grounds of Scottish history 
rather than on those of mere theory. But the next day the 
Free Church Commission of Assembly—a sort of committee 
of the whole House summoned for its autumn meeting—took 
up the question upon a very firm and dignified statement by 
Principal Rainy. On this subject of severance of the two 
questions, he held that— 


The only way of maintaining it at this juncture would have been explicitly 
to acknowledge—what has not been explicitly or anywhere acknowledged 
—the right of the Scottish party to press on this question, as something 
already settled. And I think this could only have been done by the other 
right—of party leaders to waive the question back, on account of English 
feeling—being not asserted, but disclaimed, as a right that does not 
exist. 


The applause with which this was received is what may 
always be expected beyond the Tweed when the interests of 
Scotland appear to be compromised; but that applause 
became a graver symptom when it greeted Principal Rainy’s 
deliberate statement that any special relation the Free Church 
might be supposed to have to a political party in the matter 
was for the present very much dissolved or suspended, and 
that their business henceforward was to go on for themselves 
for Disestablishment, and to do so with unflinching firmness. 

Reaction and resistance such as this, coming alike from 
the political and the ecclesiastical side, and following instan- 
taneously upon a manifesto even by Mr. Gladstone, show the 
deep root which this question has struck in Scotland in the 
past. But they are far more important in their bearing on 
the future, and the immediate future. What that future 
is to be might be gathered from the results of the election— 
an election conducted under all this pressure from the highest 
authority, and after three years’ nursing in Scotland of the 
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Liberal Churchman. Yet even in Edinburgh the Conserva. 
tive candidate complains that for its four seats there have 
_ been elected four Liberals who are ‘all more or less for Digs. 
establishment.’ And in Glasgow the Conservative newspaper 
complains that its seven seats have gone to ‘seven pronounced 
Disestablishers.’ But outside both cities there are many 
Scottish representatives at least as zealous for religious 
equality, and as determined to demand it from Parliament. 
Even the freedom from ‘special party relations’ which some 
Scotchmen have thought fit to proclaim, does not mean that 
they are less Liberal, but rather more. That freedom, as 
applied to the conduct of this particular question, probably 
points to a continual option of proceeding either on the lines 
of Home Rule—long since conceded in this matter to Scotland 
by the leaders of Liberalism—or on those deeper principles 
of equity which find a more instant response in the breasts of 
Englishmen in general and Nonconformists in particular. 
But on either line or on both, it is plain that the Scottish 
party have determined to go straight on with their question 
in and out of Parliament, taking counsel as to the means of 
carrying it with their friends alone. 

They at least are not likely to make the mistake that to 
mature a question means to repress it. There is indeed no 
fear now of repression of this question; and on some aspects 
of it—notably on that Reconstruction through Disestablish- 
ment, which the Queen in her Highland Diary anticipates, 
and which no one has been able even to conceive as coming 
in any other way—there has hitherto been far too little dis- 
cussion. In such a discussion both sides of politics may well 
join: but those on one side will always have now the advan- 
tage of the history of the eight years during which the matter 
has been referred to Scottish Liberalism. They know that 
during all those years no answer has been seriously proposed 
except one; that in order to prevent that answer being 
formally given, it was necessary, year after year, to exhaust 
every device for evading and avoiding the question; and that 
on each occasion when in spite of such devices the question 
was really put, it was followed by the same conclusive and 
inevitable answer. 

A. TAYLOR INNES. 
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Tae General Election has, of course, been the subject of 
absorbing interest through the last quarter. Many circum- 
stances combined to invest the contest with unusual interest, 
and to give it a special significance. There was, in the first 
place, the uncertainty produced by the new element intro- 
duced into the constituencies by the enfranchisement of the 
agricultural voter. The change was really far more sweeping 
than that of the Act of 1867. With the householder in the 
boroughs we had some acquaintance, but poor Hodge (as his 
lords, patrons, and teachers choose to call him unless he dons 
the Queen’s uniform, when they honour him with the title of 
Tommy Atkins) was an absolutely unknown quantity. The 
problem to be solved was whether he would follow his old 
guides or assert his independence, and the materials for the 
formation of a judgment were so scanty that there were all 
kinds of conjectures as to the result. The entire bouleverse- 
ment in the constituencies themselves, due to the Redistribu- 
tion Act, only added to the difficulties of the forecast, and so 
intensified the anxiety and the consequent interest. 

The passionate feeling against Mr. Gladstone and his 
Ministry, which had been so sedulously fostered during the 
entire period of its existence, was another element which 
added to the prevailing excitement. For five years—that is, 
from the time when the Government was formed until the day 
of its overthrow—there had been an incessant shriek of petu- 
lance and passion against it and all that it did or that it left 
undone, accompanied by an equally loud declaration that the 
country was tired of such incapable rulers, and longed for a 
change. There was no evidence in favour of this view except 
that it was asserted by ‘The Times,’ and echoed by the 
voices of Clubland and Villadom. The time had at last come 
when the truth of these statements was to be put to the test, 
and there was an intense curiosity as to what the verdict 
of the country would be. The strong declarations of Mr. 
Chamberlain, made all the more alarming by the extravagant 
interpretations put upon them by his enemies, had deepened 
this feeling. Indeed, during the later stages of the conflict 
the past offences of Mr. Gladstone were thrown into the shade 
by the nefarious projects attributed to Mr. Chamberlain. If 
we add to these exciting influences the attitude assumed by 
Mr. Parnell, and the gravity of the issues which it raised, it 
would be superfluous to seek for any other explanation of the 
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exceptional importance attaching to the election. But, as 
though there were not sufficient elements of difficulty and 
complication already, the Tory party, with the full sympathy 
and support of bishops and clergy, raised the cry of the 
‘Church in danger,’ to the needless exacerbation of party 
feeling, and to the serious disturbance of party relations. 

The conditions of the struggle were eminently unfavourable 
to the Liberal party. Spectators are the most impartial 
judges of the game, and we, looking at the story of the last 
six months from the outside, are reluctantly forced to the 
conviction that the party has been badly ied. The resigna- 
tion in June was the initial mistake. It is easy to construct 
a plausible defence for it, but the more closely it is examined, 
the less satisfactory does it appear. The Ministry were in a 
decided majority which might have been rallied, and, under 
such conditions, resignation ought not to have been contem- 
plated. At all events, an appeal should have been made to 
the loyalty of the majority before its leaders quietly allowed 
the administration of affairs to pass into the hands of a party 
which has never been scrupulous in using the opportunities 
which office places within its reach. If the Liberal majority 
had refused to answer, the course of the Ministry would have 
been clear. A leader cannot lead unless his followers will 
follow. As it was, a hasty division, taken under circumstances 
singularly unpropitious, was accepted as conclusive, without 
the party being allowed an opportunity for the expression of 
its views. It has proved to be the beginning of troubles, and 
was objectionable on many grounds. 

We refer to this here because the mistake was not only 
serious in itself, but had in it the germ of even more serious 
mischief. In the first place, it betrayed an indifference 
to the opinion of the party which, to say the least, is 
extremely impolitic, and which we believe to be the source 
of weakness at the present time. We have no desire 
to see statesmen who patronize a ‘jumping-cat’ policy, 
but we hold that leaders ought to take the wishes of their 
followers into account before they lay down a definite line 
of action for the party. In these, as in most other practical 
questions, it is very difficult to define, with any approach to 
exactitude, the extent to which leaders should take a party 
into confidence ; but it is certain that any statesman who is 
to exert authority at all, must learn the secret for himself. 
We feel equally assured that the point has been strangely 
overlooked in recent proceedings. The resignation, too, 
savoured- too much of French jinesse to be acceptable to 
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straightforward English politicians, who were unable to follow 
the clever calculations by which it was made to appear that 
‘the rule of a weak Tory Ministry was the best thing which 
could happen for the interests of true Liberalism. The 
honest and sturdy friends of the cause listened, probably 
were silent, but certainly were not convinced. The result 
was serious discouragement at the very time when it was 
mecessary that everything should be done to sustain the 
spirits and call forth the energies of the party. 

Besides, the Tories did not take the same viewof their position 
as that which was put forward by the Liberals. They might be 
described as mere caretakers, but it did not follow that they 
would be content to play this réle; and it was perfectly cer- 
tain that men who were content to take office under the con- 
ditions, would spare no effort in order to convert their tenancy 
at least into a long lease. This might have been foreseen, 
and it is what actually happened. If we are to credit their 
account of themselves, never was there a Ministry which has 
accomplished so much in a short time. To talk of the men 
who have changed the entire aspect of European affairs, 
restored the damaged prestige of Great Britain and revived 
her waning influence, humbled the pride of Russia, pro- 
pitiated the offended sentiment of Germany, and brought 
order out of the chaos into which the vacillation of their pre- 
decessors had thrown affairs in Egypt and elsewhere, as 
‘caretakers’ is of course absurd. As a matter of fact, the 
Ministry have, so far as the world knows at present, followed 
in the steps of the late Government. Fortunately for them- 
selves, they came into office at a time when some difficult 
negotiations were practically settled, and, as they had to put 
the finishing stroke, which in truth was little more than a 
form, they took to themselves the credit of the whole. To 
intelligent men all this boasting is absurd, but all the world 
is not intelligent; and it so happensthat there are many who 
know better who choose to accept this version, and to aid in 
imposing it upon others. As the result, the Tory party has got a 
credit which it does not deserve, and which would never have 
been given to it but for the unfortunate mistake which placed it 
in office. For ourselves we have no liking for the device which 
seems to find favour with Sir Charles Dilke and some Radical 
politicians, of keeping a Tory Ministry in office when it has 
only the support of a minority in Parliament. It is not con- 
stitutional, and it is immoral. That it has done great harm 
in the recent elections cela va sans dire. Everywhere Govern- 
ment influence has been cepa We hear of it in the 
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distribution of honours which have been scattered broadcast, 
but this has been trifling as compared with the more subtle 
and unseen modes in which official patronage has been 
brought into play. The things done in the green tree are 
only hints of what has been done in the dry. 

If we add to the difficulties thus created for the Liberal 
party, those arising from the uncertainty of the lead, the 
victory which it has won is all the more surprising. In 1880 
we knew what we were fighting for, and the moral enthusiasm 
which was awakened by the thrilling appeals of our great. 
leader on behalf of a policy of righteousness put a new soul 
into the party, suppressed petty divisions within, and bore 
down opposition everywhere. In the late contest there was. 
nothing of the kind. It was for a long time doubtful whether 
Mr. Gladstone would lead, and when at last he found himself 
abie to assume his old position he had to contend against. 
serious difficulties, threatening a schism in the party, and 
these evidently told upon his own utterances. His manifesto. 
may have been wise, but it was not inspiriting, and if it was. 
intended to be an umbrella under which the party was to find 
refuge, it was too capacious and too comprehensive. The 
earlier speeches in Edinburgh were even worse, and chilled 
the zeal of those who had been his most devoted friends. His 
brief acknowledgment of the Midlothian victory was in a dif- 
ferent strain. It seemed as though he had shaken off the 
influence of the moderate Liberal clique by which he had been 
surrounded, and was his true self again. Had he sounded sucly 
a note at the beginning of the contest, the result in some 
quarters might have been different. 

There are numbers, of course, who would say that the real 
difficulty of the party was not the moderation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, but the indiscretion of Mr. Chamberlain. It is easy to 
give a version of the facts which would lend itself to such an 
interpretation, but it would be wise to pause before giving it. 
credence. Men who are a little in advance even of their own 
friends, have always been liable to the criticism of which Mr. 
Chamberlain is at present the subject. Mr. Bright was at. 
one time assailed with a virulence as savage and abusive as. 
that which now gathers round the head of his younger col- 
league. This much, at least, is to be said for Mr. Chamber- 
lain. He is the object of intense hatred to every champion of 
privilege and reaction, from Mr. Bosworth Smith with the 
rhetoric which ‘ The Times’ pronounced brilliant so long as it. 
suited its views, but is now compelled to condemn as redun- 
dant, down to Mr. Marriott, whose calumnious abuse has. 
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won him the office of Judge Advocate. Such malignant 
opposition may ,be accepted by the friends of liberty 
and progress as equivalent to a veritable hall-mark which 
stamps Mr. Chamberlain as a leader of the future. We 
do not deny that some of his utterances were startling, 
much more startling than any proposals which he made; 
but there could be no greater mistake than to suppose that 
they were the wild extravagance of an unguarded speaker. 
They were all carefully calculated, and the speaker was pre- 
pared to face the misconstruction which they were sure to 
receive, and the consequent odium which must fall upon him- 
self in order to arouse public sentiment. He believes in them, 
and would be prepared to justify them when interpreted in his 
own sense, and he feels it necessary that the truth in them 


. should be brought home to the minds of the people. For 


ourselves, we are most disposed to blame him for too great 
eagerness to set forth his own programme as that even of the 
Radical party. But it is not to be denied that his strength of 
conviction, his popular sympathies, his habit of going to the 
root of questions, and last, but not least, his strong appeal to 
the humanitarian feeling of the day, have made him a great 
power. He is confessed to be one of our ablest administrators, 
and no one who has watched him during the last few years 
can deny his capacity as a great popular leader. 

In the first days of the election, when the tidings of Liberal 
defeats in Lancashire and the metropolis were filling with 
dismay the hearts of all Liberals except those who had dis- 
counted these probable reverses by anticipation, the cry was 
that Mr. Chamberlain had done it all, and there are those 
who have not abandoned this hasty view, although the cor- 
rective has been abundantly supplied by the subsequent 
victories in the counties. The truth is that the facts instead 
of bearing out the view with which ‘The Times’ started, and 
which is repeated, not only by those whose political 
talk is only a réchauffer of ‘The Times’ leaders, but by those 
who ordinarily disbelieve in that wonderful oracle of selfish- 
ness and snobbery, point in an entirely opposite direction. 
The Liberal defeats have been in the regions where moderate 
Liberalism is in the ascendant, the successes where advanced 
Liberalism has had free and full play. The metropolis and 
the counties which it affects and Lancashire are the only 
parts where Toryism has achieved any conspicuous success, 
and, in both cases, moderate Liberalism is the prevailing type 
of the Opposition. No one who knows London society will 
believe that even the most moderate form of Liberalism would 
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have any chance of securing its support. If the constituencies 
are to be won by the party of progress, it must be by the over- 
throw of the social forces. In other words, it can be done 
only by kindling the enthusiasm of the democracy, and for 
this there must be a convinced Liberalism which knows what 
it means and is not afraid to speak what it thinks. The story 
of the contest in many of the metropolitan constituencies is 
painful reading for honest Liberals. The petty strifes and 
divisions which have practically handed eight or ten seats over 
to the Tories would have been impossible had there been an 
intelligent appreciation of the issues at stake and a thorough 
devotednessto Liberal principles. The Corporation has doubtless 
been a disturbing element, and Liberal (?) aldermen among 
the principal mischief-makers, but they have not been alone 
in their disloyalty. Selfish ambition did almost as much 
injury as the zeal to perpetuate the scandals of the Corpora- 
tion. There is no need to despair of London. A very little 
wise effort would turn the balance, but it will certainly not be 
done by a half-hearted ‘ moderate Liberalism’ which is really 
another name for neo-Conservatism. The Stock Exchange, 
the City Companies, the Clubs, Villadom in general, must be 
regarded as Tory preserves. The people can break the in- 
fluence of all these forces combined, but the people can only 
be reached by those who are in touch with them, and know 
how to awaken their consciences and touch their hearts. 

The same remarks apply, though to a much smaller extent, 
and in a somewhat different form, to Lancashire. In one 
part of that county, Tory Democracy, which has succeeded to 
the place once held by Tory Chartism, has its chief hold, and 
the leaders of Liberalism will have to accommodate them- 
selves more to democratic feeling if they are to compete 
successfully against its influence. Liverpool has its own 
special characteristics, and is too readily supposed to be an 
impregnable stronghold of reaction. Its present position, 
however, is. due as much to the mistakes of the Liberal 
leaders as to the strength of their opponents. Nowhere is 
Liberalism more dominated by old Whig traditions, and unless 
it is able to shake off their influence we see little hope of its 
future. It is, however, only fair to say that the Irish vote 
determined most of the Lancashire elections in which the 
Tories were triumphant. The extent to which this vote has 
entered as a factor into the late contest is but imperfectly 
understood, even now. The Tories, of course, are anxious to 
minimize it as far as possible, but it is certain that to it they 
owe their escape from one of the most humiliating defeats 
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which a great party ever sustained. It won them two, if not 
three, seats in Manchester, and all their other gains in Lan- 
cashire; it determined some of the doubtful returns in London, 
it secured a Tory seat in Wolverhampton, it turned the balance 
in a few of the county elections, it added three to the small 
Tory company from Scotland ; it is not too much to say that, 
on the whole, it made a difference of thirty seats (counting 
sixty on a division). Could we hear the genuine Doric of 
Lancashire without any admixture of the brogue we should 
still hear a Liberal deliverance. 

There is a good deal to regret in the personal losses of the 
election. The members of the late Ministry suffered very 
severely, but in several cases this was due to the chivalry 
with which they contested hazardous seats when others of a 
safer character were at their disposal. Some of these defeats, 
however, were great surprises, especially that of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre at Reading. When we remember how Mr. Childers 
was willing to accommodate himself to the views of Irish 
Nationalists while resolute in his opposition to the wishes of 


‘Nonconformists, there is less difficulty in understanding and 


less cause for regretting his rejection at Pontefract. Perhaps 
in both these cases the Church question was an important 
element. The Tories did their utmost to make it prominent 
everywhere, and to some extent they may have succeeded. 
It is worthy of note, however, that some time before the 
elections it was stated that Mr. Schnadhorst calculated that 
the Tories in the new House would number rather more than 
two hundred. This was before the Church agitation attained 
its height. They return with two hundred and fifty, from 
which we must deduct at least thirty-five seats won by the 
Irish vote or by Liberal divisions. This certainly is not a 
very great result of the persistent reiteration of the cry of the 
‘Church in danger.’ 

There has been an incessant bandying of accusations to and 
fro between Liberal and Tory speakers as to where the re- 
sponsibility lies for the wild excitement which has prevailed 
during the elections about the relations between Church and 
State—an excitement so intense that in many places 
the battle has been fought on that ground alone. The 
Dean of Wells evidently thinks that Mr. Chamberlain 
is the chief author of this mischief, and in his article in ‘The 


_ Contemporary Review’ for December gives an hypothetical 


account of the internal relations of the two Liberal leaders 
about this question. It would be extremely interesting if it 
wereenot so purely imaginary. The time may come for the 
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world to learn the secret history of the correspondence between 
the various Liberal chiefs during the early part of last 
October, and especially of what the Dean calls Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s memorable visit to Hawarden on October 10th. 


What passed (he says) at that interview between the two statesmen 
can only be at present conjectured from the action that followed, and I 
am not prepared to write an ‘imaginary conversation’ after the manner of 
Thucydides or Landor: I will give what seems an approximate summary 
in very familiar words. I can conceive the younger and more ambitious 
politician urging with all his power the council: ‘Cut it down, why 
cumbereth it the ground?’ The elder and still more experienced, with 
the larger devotion and wider sympathies, pleads, on the other side: ‘Let 
it alone this year also’ (a year, in homely, Biblical phrase, of digging and 
dunging, and of pruning and cleansing), ‘and then, if it bear fruit, well; 
but if not—if it fail to do its work, and to gain the hearts of the masses of 
the people with whom the ultimate verdict mustrest—then after all—then, 
and not till then—thou, and not I, shall cut it down ;’ and so wisely there 
was something in the way of a concordat. The Disestablishment 
question was to be withdrawn altogether, for Scotland and Wales as well 
as for England, from the programme of the coming Parliament, and, on 
the other side, the greater statesman was to refrain from any language 
that might be afterwards quoted, as affirming that under no conceivable 
circumstances could Disestablishment, and a certain measure of En- 
dowment, be just or expedient.” 


Of course we need not say that this is not only imaginary, 
but altogether improbable. It may express, on the whole, the 
attitude which the two statesmen take towards this question, but 
there is not the slightest reason to believe, and on the other 
hand very much reason to believe the contrary, that Mr. 
Chamberlain for a moment contemplated an attempt to dis- 
establish the English Church in the coming Parliament. 
He has never concealed the fact that he himself was in favour 
of what we suppose Churchmen would call a root-and-branch 
idea of Disestablishment, but he is far too ableand clear-sighted 
a statesman to suppose that this could possibly be carried out 
in the hasty and precipitate style which Churchmen in their 
fear suppose. Mr. Chamberlain dealt openly enough in his 
statement of opinion. Possibly he was too frank for one 
occupying so responsible a position, but that very openness 
ought to exempt him from the suspicion that he meant to do 
more than he avowed. In truth, there are not a few Noncon- 
formists who believe that he might, without any injury to the 
prospects of his party, have taken a bolder position than that 
which he actually did take. 

The dimensions which the question assumed are mainly 
due to the strong feeling of a large body of the newly 
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enfranchised electors in the constituencies. The elections 
may, in the minds of many, have gone far to show that 
that feeling is not so widely extended as had at one 
time been supposed. The Liberals have achieved extra- 
ordinary victories, but they have not swept the agricultural 
counties as the ‘tall talk’ of some had prepared the world to 
expect. The only marvel, however, is that they have done so 
much, not that they have failed where there was a fond dream 
they might succeed. Many causes have operated against the 
Liberals at the present election. There can be no question 
that losses have been sustained in the rural districts in 
consequence of the inability of the agricultural voters to 
realize the secrecy of the ballot, or understand the full power 
which has been entrusted to them under the new franchise. 
This was foreseen by both sides. Some of the more far-seeing 
and candid of the Tory party in those counties, while 
expressing hopes that they might retain their old influence at 
the first election, did not hesitate to admit that, sooner or later, 
the strength of the peasantry would be cast in opposition to 
the squire and the parson. As it is, despite the difficulties 
thrown in their way by the arrangement of the polling places 
and the power exercised by squire, parson, and farmer, which 
have saved some seats for the Tories for the present, the 
successes in half a score of counties are sufficient to show that 
amongst the peasantry there is a strong feeling against the 
Establishment. 

Disestablishment was certainly in the air, and we do not 
blame zealous Churchmen for rallying in support of an in- 
stitution which they loved and believed to be menaced. 

Whether they who still call themselves Liberals were wise in 
‘severing the associations of their past lives and throwing 
themselves heart and soul into the party of reaction is a very 
different question. The Dean of Wells feels the pressure of 
this difficulty, and says: a 


I can enter into the feelings of the Liberal Churchman who, rather than 
connect himself to a party whose past history seems to him identified 
with unrighteous wars, and resistance to popular rights, and unwise com- 
mercial theories, and religious exclusiveness, and obstruction of the edu- 
-eation of the people, with oppression of the weak by the strong, and the 
poor by the wealthy, would accept the chances of the ‘ dim and distant’ 
past, or, it may be, of the near and threatening future, and would rather 
take cheerfully the spoiling of his goods than hold them as the wages of 
aunrighteousness.* 


This is putting the case a great deal too mildly. If the 
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errors and follies of the Tory party belonged only to a ‘ dim and 
distant past,’ and if there were any signs that its present line 
of action was such as might deserve the sympathy and support 
of high-minded patriots, whatever their party predilections, 
these former offences might easily be overlooked. But at no 
period of our recollection has the Tory party been less deserv- 
ing of a patriot’s trust than at the présent moment. It is 
hard to say for what principle it contends, what institutions 
it is prepared to maintain, or what considerations would re- 
strain it from the gratification of that senseless greed of office 
and of power by which it has of late been distinguished. It 
is easy to make light of the alliance of the Tory leaders and 
Mr. Parnell. It is doubtless true that nothing in the shape 
of a formal contract between him and the Tory chiefs is in 
existence. No rational man believes it. But the singular 
coincidence between the entire change of front towards the 
Nationalists in the House of Commons and the subsequent 
manifesto of Mr. Parnell calling upon all Irish electors to vote 
in favour of the Tory Government, is a fact which cannot be 
explained away. That Liberal Churchmen can believe that 
the salvation of the Establishment can possibly depend upon 
the supremacy of men who have thus been unfaithful to their 
own most solemn professions, trifled with the dearest interests 
of their country, and so acted as to bring the administration 
of justice into contempt in the very places where it needed 
most firmly and strenuously to be maintained, is simply 
incomprehensible. 

But when we take a step further, and consider how the war 
has been carried on, how reckless these political defenders of 
religion have been as to their statements in relation to the 
acts of their opponents, how they have condescended to em- 
ploy the most unworthy misrepresentations for the purpose 
of securing a fleeting triumph, how the patriot has been for- 
gotten in the partizan, and the Christian sunk in the reckless: 
combatant, there must surely be some of those who have made 
themselves conspicuous by their desertion of the Liberal party 
at this crisis who have already begun to doubt the wisdom of 
the action that they have pursued, even with regard to the: 
one object which they have held to be paramount. Is it to 
be supposed that the Church can be defended by imputations 
of atheism and irreligion flung wholesale against men, num-. 
bers of whom are, to say the least, as faithful in testimony and 
abundant in labours for Christ as their assailants, and who are 
thus attacked entirely because of a difference of opinion on. 
points of ecclesiastical and civil policy? Canit be that an in- 
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stitution which is approved of God can need the unhallowed aid 
of dames of the Primrose League rushing up and down through 
the country, sometimes to alarm and intimidate and some- 
times to wheedle the unfortunate voter, poisoning the minds 
of the wives of artizans with wild stories as to the destruction 
which Liberals and Nonconformists are seeking to inflict upon 
the institutions which most of them love; or, if these fail, 
too often resorting to personal accusations still more dis- 
creditable ? Can it be a temple of the Lord which is built up. 
with such untempered bricks ? 

A motley group indeed are these new champions of the 
faith—publicans, protectionists, Primrose leaguers, parsons, 
and, alas! too often the latter the most bitter of all. The 
accounts which reach us from all parts of the country on this 
point are simply distressing. We are told of clergymen who 
from their pulpits have announced that Nonconformists are 
contemplating the desecration of cathedrals and churches, 
the arrest of the work of charity and benevolence, the tramp- 
ling upon the most sacred feelings and instincts of Christian 
people by breaking down the sanctity of the Sabbath, or by 
depriving the people of the benefits of religious education, 
and who have affirmed that men who would disestablish the 
Church would crucify Jesus Christ afresh. There is no 
desire on the part of the Liberation Society to bribe the new 
electorate by the plunder of the Established Church. There 
is no intention to despoil it of a single penny of property to 
which it is fairly entitled ; still less is there any intention to 
interfere, in the very slightest degree, with the internal organ- 
ization of the Episcopal Church, or to cripple its efficiency 
for its religious work. All that is sought is that its claims 
to nationality shall be abandoned, and that the unfair 
stigma which is branded upon all who will not conform to 
the terms of its membership shall be removed. There can 
be nothing more certain in relation to such a controversy 
than that appeals to prejudice and passion will ultimately 
recoil upon the party by whom they are employed. Those 
who the best know Nonconformists, even the men of the 
most advanced Liberal character, are perfectly aware that they 
are not robbers, that they have no sympathy with atheists, 
that they are not insensible to the value of a religious power 
in the nation; and though some may be blinded by the excite- 
ment of the hour, or so utterly ignorant of Dissenters as to 
accept such charges as true, the reaction will certainly come, 
and will be to the disadvantage of those by whom such unfair 
weapons have been employed. 
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This controversy has to be settled one way or another, for 
it is simply idle to suppose that the present election has done 
anything more than bring it to the front as one of the burn- 
ing questions of the day. Looked at fairly, there is cer- 
tainly nothing on which far-seeing friends of the Establish- 
ment can congratulate themselves. The Tories dominate 
London suburbs, but the voice of the country is against 
them. Well may the Establishment say, ‘Save me from my 
friends.’ Its friends have created for it a danger, and shown 
themselves unable to secure its escape. The battle has been 
fought under the most unfavourable conditions possible to 
Nonconformists. No effort has been spared to rally Church 
defenders to its support, and it is not to be denied that a large 
number of men who have ordinarily voted Liberal have on 
this occasion, as it has been well put by a Liberal Church- 
man, arrived at the conviction that their duty to their neigh- 
bour was not consistent with their duty to God, and have felt 
it right to ignore the former in their desire to discharge the 
latter. The opponents of the Establishment have, on the 
contrary, been prevented from putting forth their full strength. 
They were anxious if possible to preserve the unity of the 
party ; they knew the question could not possibly be raised in 
the forthcoming Parliament, and they accepted the advice of 
their leaders and kept it in abeyance. Frantic appeals, there- 
fore, which were made on the opposite side had to be met 
by them with the simple attempt to correct misstatements 
and to explain what might appear to need explanation. So 
far as they fought at all, therefore, they fought with their 
hands tied. Their opponents were kindling an enthusiasm 
which they were not able to counteract by like fervour on 
their side. Whenever the battle of the Establishment is 
really the question of the elections, Nonconformists will cer- 
tainly conduct the struggle in a very different spirit and with 
an energy which has not yet been put forth. 

The outlook, at present, is far from being clear or satisfac- 
tory. Eighty-six representatives of Home Rule—might it not be 
more correctly said, of separation and independence for 
Ireland—have to be reckoned with, and the party who have 
done so much to give Mr. Parnell his power are absolutely 
unable to deal with him. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
they understand the gravity of the crisis which they have 
created, or think of Home Rulers or moderate Liberals as 
anything more than pieces for them to move backward and 
forward on the political chess-board according to the exigencies 
of their own game. Never was there a time when high states- 
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manship was more wanted, and we have at the head of the 
Government a set of political pedlars, who have no definite 
policy except that of keeping office at any cost. In this they 
are encouraged by ‘ The Times,’ which has never shown itself 
more unscrupulous or indeed mendacious in many of its 
statements, more bitter in its hatred of any Liberalism which 
is beyond that which it chooses to regard as orthodox, more 
anxious to do anything or everything to prevent the formation 
of a Liberal Administration. It is urging Lord Salisbury on 
dangerous courses when it counsels him to a course so uncon- 
stitutional as the retention of office. The leader of a band of 
250 has no right to hold office, and the attempt to do it will 
ultimately be attended with disaster to his own party. The 
more pronounced the Radicalism of any of his opponents, the 
more desirous are they that Lord Salisbury should take the 
course on which the Ministry is bent. But in the present 
imbroglio we will not attempt to prophesy. Satisfied that the 
country is Liberal, we can afford to wait the course of events. 
But it is high time that Liberals should agree on some definite 
line of action. It is clear that all are not Liberals who desire 
to bear the name. Even the term ‘ Moderate Liberals’ is 
vague. It is meant to cover Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. The first has a large following in the 
party, the second has a slender company who contrive so 
to magnify and multiply themselves that they remind us of 
Falstaff’s men in buckram, the third is representative only of 
perverts who are Conservative in all but name. That we 
should accept the views which this latter gentleman, supported 
by ‘ The Scotsman’ and ‘ The Spectator,’ give of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and practically boycott all Radicals, would be absurd. 
The Liberal party must continue to have two wings, and the 
efforts of those who seek to force either of them into secession 
are directed against Liberalism itself. We shall probably 
have some readjustment of party, but there is noreason why 
our veteran chief should not add one more glory to his illus- 
trious career as the head of the united and triumphant Liberal 


party. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twenty 
Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. Antonin 
Lerevre Pontauis. Translated by 8. E. and A. Stepuen- 
son. In Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The twenty years during which John de Witt, in association with his 
brother Cornelius, ruled Holland was one of the most brilliant portions 
of her history. The best characteristics of the people then came out with 
brightest lustre. In the conflict with other nations, as in the contests of 
industry and the pursuits of peace, the various provinces for a while 
seemed to vie with each other without jealousy. Wars were maintained 
against England with such success that no permanent drawback seemed 
to arise from the heavy burdens to the development of internal resources. 
Admiral von Tromp, who, in conjunction with John de Witt, planned the 
famous Battle of the Downs, carried a broom at his masthead in token of 
their mastery of the seas, and Van Ruyter boldly sailed up the Medway. 
In the meantime trade flowed into the Netherlands, and art and litera- 
ture flourished. The East Indies formed a rare source of wealth, and 
the carrying trade of the world was then almost wholly in the hands of 
the Dutch. Their manufactures increased; their fisheries were fertile 
and well worked. Such wealth was drawn from this source that it was 
said, figuratively, in playful, popular jest, that ‘Amsterdam was built 
upon herrings.’ The simplicity of life was maintained—a point which 
is admirably illustrated in many ways in the present work. Success did 
not induce indolence, nor did luxury indispose to exertion. The merchants 
did not change their mode of living; they did not cease to be plain 
citizens when they became millionaires. The turning-point was due to 
diplomacy and court intrigue, in which not a little was due to the English 
Restoration and the duplicity of our Charles the Second. The greatest: 
diplomatic triumph of the time was thought to be the Triple Alliance, in 
the formation of which Sir William Temple had taken so prominent a 
part, and under which both France and England should have profited. 
But no alliance, triple or other, could bind the Second Charles; he 
schemed to outwit the De Witts, and to reinstitute the Stadtholdership. 
So utterly unprincipled was he that, while he was aiming to set the 
united provinces the one against the other, he could not help seeking to 
take some advantage of William of Orange, hisrelative. The plotting and 
counterplotting initiated by the English diplomatists at the beck of 
Charles took a considerable time to work out its worst results; but 
finally it did work them out. The Grand Pensionary was discredited 
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and the provinces divided, so that Zealand was fain to render united 
military action impossible ; and at last the men who had done so much 
for Holland were foully betrayed and assassinated. 

The present author tells the whole story more fully than it has been else- 
where told. His style is clear and compact, if not always eloquent and 
fascinating. He arranges his facts well, and is master of a flowing 
narrative style, which now and then passes into picturesque and vivid 
description and portraiture. The closing chapters are touched with a 
profound and effective pathos such as are but seldom met with. The 
author has entered thoroughly into the spirit of his subject, and infects 
his reader with his own sentiments. It is somewhat to be regretted that 
the translators, who have done their work with such keen literary in- 
stincts, and with such quick comprehension of the author’s intentions, 
have adhered to the plan of systematically setting aside the notes. Such 
a book as this can hardly ever become a popular book in the strict sense; 
and not a few attentive readers of it would have been glad to have the 
opportunity of referring, in some cases, to the author’s authorities. One 
other defect must be noted. . A historical work containing over 1,000 
closely-printed octavo pages should never, in our idea, be sent out 
without an exhaustive index, as this hasbeen. The want should even yet 
be supplied. 


Footsteps of Jeanne d’Are: a Pilgrimage. By Mrs. Fuorence 
Cappy. In One Vol. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mrs. Florence Caddy has done a service by this monograph, which is 
the result of close study as well as of devotion to the subject. She has 
walked over all the routes associated with the wanderings of the Maid, 
looked with reverent curiosity on all the objects associated with her, noted 
the changes that time has brought, and the mellowing influences of 
tradition in many directions, and has put the whole into a handy and 
effective shape. For the traveller who will follow in her footsteps, as she 
has followed in those of Joan of Arc, the volume will be almost a sine 
qua non, and certainly it will prove a pleasant companion and aid. For 
Mrs. Caddy is not a mere antiquarian dryasdust ; she is keen to enlighten 
the dusty record by a touch of the human nature that makes all the world 
kin, and is apt at introducing impressions of the people of the district, 
and of their habits and modes of thought. The main facts in the career 
of Joan of Arc are well set forth alongside of delicate and occasionally 
effective descriptions of scenery; and the characters of Charles VII. and 
those surrounding him are clearly presented by a few graphic touches. Mrs. 
‘Caddy has evidently made a study of architecture and topography, and 
is able on not a few points to set Murray and others right. Her book 
could not have been written by a stay-at-home traveller; she has spent 
week after week in going over the ground, and giving days to the task of 
ascertaining or of verifying the smallest details. The chapter titled 
*The Royal Idol Broken’ is not only well written, but pathetic. In an 
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Appendix there is an excellent and exhaustive Bibliography, as well as a. 
résumé of the various ways in which Joan has fared at the hands of 
historians and dramatists; and some remarks on Schiller’s treatment of 
Joan are very incisive and true. Mrs. Caddy winds up her Introduction 
with these words: ‘We learn more by getting hold of the personality of 
good and great people, than by merely reading of them at second-hand 
through those who have sought them in dusty folios. Life is the best 
commentary upon abstract truth.’ In this spirit she has written. The 
map showing Joan’s routes is beautifully executed, and calculated to be 
very useful; and the publishers have not failed in any point in making 
this a beautiful book. 


The Bronté Family. With Special Reference to the Position 
of Patrick Branwell Bronté. By F. R. Leyntanp. In 
Two Vols. -Hurst and Blackett. 


Even after all the activity of biographers, much in the history of the 
Bronté sisters remains unexplained. Their abnormal power of will, their 
peculiar self-introspection, their capacity of transforming their own personal 
experiences into a semblance of dramatic forms—were these things mostly 
due to health or to disease? How far did their genius trace itself to 
* taints of blood’? or was the outcome the result of vigorous health and 
force of brain? We have an 4dea that for full explanation of much we 
should need to press farther back than biographers can well go. There 
remains a good deal that is vague about all the accounts of the personality 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronté. Evidently he was a man ‘ with secrets.” 
His habits of life, at all events, were peculiar. He used, even when his 
family were mere children, to eat apart from them, and practically to live 
apart from them in many respects. Even in that outlying region he 
carried firearms, or had them near him. That was, indeed, a strange 
upbringing which the three girls had in the lonely parsonage at Haworth. 
About all of them there is the same strange self-dependence, the same. 
indifference to ordinary sympathy in certain respects, and the same 
hidden hectic heat of life, so to speak, and the power to shape it, still hot 
and burning, into literary forms. All alike lived too near the passion and 
the sentiment they sought to portray. Unlike Goethe, they had not 
risen into the calm, and, with all their genius, were not able to relieve: 
their work of a certain strain of direct egotistic confession. If they drew 
from their experience and painted the objects with which they were most 
familiar, it cannot be denied that sometimes the thrill of pain is still too 
keen, and the outlines of the surroundings too closely defined. Mrs. 
Gaskell may have erred in many ways in dealing with Mr. Bronté and 
Branwell; but it must be admitted that there is enongh in their person- 
alities to justify some repulsion and even dislike in a woman of her temper 
and genius. Notwithstanding, justice should, of course, be done. Mrs.. 
Gaskell overstepped the limit of her rights as biographer, and undoubtedly 
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violated confidences; and as to certain matters of fact, she blundered,. 
and listened to loose gossip, and gave misleading directions, which have 
only added to the confusion, and certainly have not helped to clear up the: 
psychological problems involved. Both Mr.Wemyss Reid and Miss A. Mary 
F., Robinson have done their utmost to bring fresh light to the study of this: 
gifted family ; but neither has completely succeeded, and in some cases: 
they only gave emphasis to the mistakes, and made the solution of some 
of the problems more hard. Mr. Leyland presents himself as a friend 
of Branwell, and an intimate acquaintance of the Bronté family. He 
has made himself firm on the facts, and has reviewed the whole ground, 
adding not a little that is new and calculated to throw fresh light on the 
whole subject. And his position is clear. Though Branwell was not 
free from faults, and often acted foolishly and without self-control, he 
never became the despicable, God-forsaken creature that Mrs. Gaskell 
and, after her, Miss Robinson would fain make him out to be. He 
was a poet and a genius—a man who in more favourable circumstances 
could have done something to add to the wealth of his country’s litera- 
ture. Indeed, as it is, Mr. Leyland declares that he has done this. 
He gives pretty good proofs that if he was not the author of the greater 
portion of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ the leading ideas were his, which his 
sister Emily was content to work out under his directions. Mr. Leyland 
clearly proves that Branwell was the first to discern in novel-writing a 
profitable field of effort; to that idea he converted his sisters, and sent 
them on the line which ere long was to make them famous. And if 
‘Wuthering Heights’ is not the novel on which—as Mr. Leyland proves 
—Branwell spent so many of his nights and days, and portions of which 
he read to several of his friends, it remains to ask what has become of 
his manuscript, which was so much in the same vein? Two members of 
one family could hardly have alighted on the same ideas and worked 
them out so much in the same way. Mr. Leyland, however, does not. 
make himself the partizan of Branwell to such an extent as to spoil the 
proportion or the spirit of his biography. He shows us the family in 
their relations, and much may be gleaned that is suggestive and helpful 
about the father and mother. He has written a most readable and instruc- 
tive book, and one which will not fail to be weleomed by a large circle. 
Goethe said that enthusiasm is the one thing necessary to biography ; 
and certainly Mr. Leyland has enthusiasm, else in his old age and feeble- 
ness he could hardly have applied himself, as he has done, to ferret out 
the facts and expose the many blunders—often materially affecting the 
characters—of former biographers and writers on the subject. The new 
poems of Branwell’s here given are not all of equal interest or power, 
but they all show genius, andare of great value in several directions. Mr. 
Leyland’s book is well written ; it is full of excellent criticism and keen 
insight, and must be warmly welcomed by a large class, to whom the 
genius and personalities of the Bronté family must always remain 
interesting. 
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Italy and her-Invaders. By Taomas Hovextx, D.C.L. Vols. 
III. and IV. The Ostrogothic Invasion: the Imperial 
Restoration. Clarendon Press. 


Mr. Hodgkin, in these two handsome volumes, writes like a man in 
earnest. He has relinquished some of the erratic tendencies to digression 
exhibited in the former volumes, and now concentrates himself on his 
main theme. He has risen up to the level of a great subject. He has 
spared no research, and he is as disinclined to mere rhetoric as he is to 
unverified statements. His work must prove of the utmost service to a 
large class of students, to whom the period of which he now treats is of 
especial interest. No more striking figure than that of Theodoric appears 
on the page of history; and Mr. Hodgkin has done justice to it. The 
man who not only conquered the Romans and found himself supreme in 
the Roman Empire was certainly no mean warrior; but he was a great 
politician and administrator also, else he could never have gained the 
sanction of the Emperor Zend to his grandest enterprise, and he could 
never have compelled the wild Goths and the Romans to live together in 
mutual respect and harmony. Yet this he did. It is well pointed out 
that Theodoric was not like some later conquerors—a mere warrior who 
carried with him only a handful of military followers whom he had to 
provide for and to settle, but the leader of a nation, with all its motley 
accompaniments ; and for this he had to provide safety and sustenance. 
While to this motley crowd Theodoric stood as the tribal leader, the father, 
the covenanted guide, he was to the Romans merely a tyrant, a barbarian, 
who could never become a legitimate sovereign. Yet he ruled in such a 
manner that the best elements of the two diverse peoples passed from one 
to the other, and a great step was thus taken in the development of civiliza- 
tion and the world’s culture. Mr. Hodgkin has devoted himself to trace out 
the methods by which Theodoric achieved these great results, We are 
made to see the hero in his labours, to follow him in his daily duties, and 
are, indeed, allowed the opportunity of looking into his mind. The subject 
rewards the inspection and the pains spent upon it. His leading diffi- 
culties, and those which he found it hardest to deal with, were religious 
ones. Even then the camps of Christianity were divided: the Goths 
were Arians, and the Romans were orthodox. Theodoric appealed to 
others for aid in this, and ultimately the aid that he received did not 
strengthen his position. He died with the sense that he left his great 
task unfinished. He left no son, only a daughter, Amalasuntha. She 
had become quite Romanized in her tastes and habits, and, because of 
this, alienated the Goths. Circumstances worked against her, and anew 
threw power into the hands of the emperor. The sketches of Belisarius 
.and of Justinian are marked by the same grasp and the same exactitude, 
.and the descriptions of great campaigns are often vivid. The power of 
character-painting is exhibited in a remarkable way; the portrait of 
Theodora is drawn in powerful lines, and with her weaknesses made 
evident. His identification of many disputed sites shows that Mr. Hodgkin 
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has the gifts of the true topographer. His reasons are so cogent and so 
well based on facts that it is hardly, in any instance, possible to escape 
from the acceptance of his conclusions. There are some masterly passages 
in the account of the Second Siege of Rome: the chapter headed ‘ The 
Sorrows of Vigilius’ is in every way masterly; the movements of the 
army of Teias are well followed, and ‘ Finis Gothorum’ rises to a point 
of quiet dignity and eloquence for which we were hardly prepared. Mr. 
Hodgkin’s work is one of the most valuable additions recently made to 
historical literature. It is scholarly, correct, and convincing on disputed 
points; it is written in a style at once bold and finished. No library of 
any importance can afford to be without it as the latest and most authori- 
tative account of one of the most remarkable transformations in history. 


History of Rome and the Roman People from its Origin to 
the Establishment of the Christian Empire. By Victor 
Duruy, Member of the Institute, ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction, &c. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry, Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Compiled and Arranged by Kelly and Co. With 472 
Wood Engravings, Maps, and Coloured Lithographs. 
Vol. IV. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


We have before us the fourth volume, in two parts, of this valuable and 
interesting work—valuable and interesting alike for the laborious research 
of which it gives the results, for the attractive and forcible style in which 
it is written, and for the judicial tone which characterizes it throughout. 
M. Victor Duruy is not only a distinguished scholar, patient and careful, but 
a master of style and of arrangement. Beyond the historian, we find the 
thinker. He has not only amassed treasures of knowledge, and left no 
stone unturned to secure satisfactory evidence on doubtful points, but has 
mastered the laws of history and of human development, and can trace 
effects to causes, and show the action and interaction of hidden forces. 
The present volume opens with the accession to the purple of Augustus, 
traces out his methods of government, and makes clear the principles on 
which he proceeded in order to establish the empire: it ends with the rule 
of Trajan, and it has thus many contrasted types to present and to com- 
pare of those who exercised power between these two Emperors. The 
endeavours of Augustus to conciliate the outlying tribes, as well as to ex. 
tend the dominions of Rome, are outlined with no little force, as well as 
the changes effected at home, alike in social, political, and religious mat- 
ters. The author is happy when he says of Druidism that ‘Augustus 
accepted its gods and rejected its priests.’ Tiberius, too, is touched with 
decision and discernment, and his falling away from the lofty impartiality 
which first distinguished him is noted, and in part accounted for. His 
economy and his lessening of the public burdens are eloquently dwelt on. 
Claudius, with his cruelty, timidity, and vice, is pictured to us with all 
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the effect of a warning. Nero, Titus, and Nerva have all been studied in 
the leading lines of their characters as well as in their less obtrusive traits; 
and allowance is made or suggested for unfortunate elements in blood or 
in education. And the strikingly contrasted, if not always attractive, 
figures in the gallery of Empresses move alongside. Prominent among 
them are Poppea, Drusilla, Messalina. By way of mitigating the 
harshest judgment of the latter, her vice is attributed, with apparently 
good reason, to definite disease. The book is illustrated with a wealth 
such as is wholly exceptional in historical works. Famous statues and . 
works of sculpture, great architectural ruins, plans of old battle-fields, 
and famous spots in distant countries then tributary to Rome are given, 
as well as engravings of gods and goddesses, and other mythological 
subjects, and temples, and shrines, and offerings, and acts of devotion. 
Even the pictures form an unfailing source of attraction, and from them 
alone a general notion of the course of Roman history could be formed, 
Professor Mahaffy, it is evident, from the many notes and explanations, 
has not allowed his office to become nominal or a sinecure. Once more 
we must heartily commend this sumptuous work. 


The Fall of Constantinople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By Epwin Psars, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, 
late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, 
and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Pears has treated a great subject with no little insight and dignity. 
Much connected with the remarkable outburst of religious fanaticism 
which culminated in the fall of Constantinople and the establishment of 
the Frankish Emperors remained in obscurity. Mr. Pears has done some- 
thing to shed light on many points, and has brought some evidence from 
distant and conflicting quarters. More especially are we indebted to him 
for some new suggestions as to the condition of Constantinople, social and 
moral, at the beginning of the thirteenth century. On this matter he has 
spent no little pains. And with regard to the motives that weighed with 
the various leaders in the last crusade, we must say that he shows himself 
at once moderate and penetrating. Not to speak of France and England, 
we have a very fine study of Venice and the valiant Doge, Henry Dandolo, 
who, though old and blind, filled well the post of chief when Venice was at 
its acme of power and glory; and of the independence and foresight that 
he showed, alike in the part he took in the crusade itself and in the choice 
of the Emperor which followed onit. The closing chapters of Mr. Pears’s 
volume rise to a quiet eloquence. His description of Mahomedanism 

‘in those days is not favourable, certainly does not give support to the 
later philosophic apologists for the system. He agrees with Sir.William 
Muir, but he is even more decided and outspoken than Sir William is on 
that point. ‘Wherever Mahomet’s religion has had full sway, the conse- 

quent increase of sensuality has always been the means of weakening the 
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race. . . . The inevitable and invariable history of Moslem races after the 
first spurt has been spent, which the adoption of Monotheism has given 
them, has been the same—decay in family life; spasmodic attempts to 
bring about a revival of religious and political life; steady but sure decay, 
The fact that family life is impossible among Moslem people, that to 
raise the position of women is contrary to the teaching of the Koran, that 
in common belief women have no souls, and are necessarily degraded, is 
the great and unanswerable indictment upon which Moslemism must be 
condemned as an enemy to civilization. Weighed in the balance against 
the lowest and most degrading form of Christianity, it is found wanting.’ 
Mr. Pears’s book, as dealing with a subject that has long lost its popular 
interest, may not be in eager request at the circulating libraries; but as 
an honest and judicious piece of work, it will be often referred to, and the 
student of the history of that period will not do well to overlook it. 


The River Column: a Narrative of the Advance of the River 
Column of the Nile Expeditionary Force, and its Return 
Down the Rapids. By Major-General Henry Bracken- 
Bury, C.B., late Commander of the River Column; 
formerly Professor of Military History at the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich ; Author of ‘ Narrative of 


-~ the Ashanti War.’ With Maps by Major F. L. L. 


Cotzorne, Royal Irish Rifles, late of the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Column. William Blackwood and Sons, 


Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his recent severe diatribes against political 
parties in this country, to be found in the preface prefixed to his ‘ Dis- 
courses in America,’ draws consolation and hope for the future from the 
energy, courage, and faithfulness with which the individual Englishman 
in positions of pain and danger will still unflinchingly do his duty. In 
reading the record of the labours and sufferings of the men who composed 
the River Column in the Nile Expeditionary Force to relieve Gordon at 
Khartoum, Mr. Arnold’s words recurred to us. Whatever may be said 
of the general policy of which this was a part, or of the choice of routes 
and methods, there can be but one opinion of the manner in which these 
men bore the brunt of a severe ordeal, under the burning sun of Egypt. 
Major-General Brackenbury has told the story with quiet conciseriess, not 
magnifying individual merits too much, nor failing to emphasize special 
service. As commander, he shows the reserve that comes from good 
taste; but when, at the close, he finds himself compelled to fall back on 
the words he used in his last despatch to Lord Wolseley, he only the 
more thoroughly commands our sympathy and admiration. It will be 
remembered that General Brackenbury was appointed Second in Com- 
mand to General Earle, and, on that General falling at Kerbahan, Brack- 
enbury assumed command, while yet the Column had the hardest of its 
work to do. The boldness of the advance was matched by its wariness, 
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else the tale of loss would have been much greater: the General had 
faith in his men; his men had full confidence in him, and the task was 
accomplished. Major Colborne’s maps and plans do much to aid the 
reader to a full understanding of the positions and of the work. 


Treland under the Tudors. With a Succinct Account of the 
Earlier History. By Ricnarp M.A. Two Vols. 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 

Recent political events have made it impossible to ignore the im- 
portance of the Irish Question—that seemingly insoluble problem in 
attempting the solution of which England until now has so signally 
failed. Ireland remains a sore in her body politic, ever in danger of 
re-opening on the slightest exciting cause. The story of English 
relations with Ireland is one long record of a struggle for supremacy on 
the one side, and a fierce attempt to withstand it on the other—a struggle 
which has been strangely bare of aught but what is sanguinary and 
depressing to the last degree. Of this struggle, the period of the Tudors, 
with its culminating figure of Elizabeth, forms a crucial and noteworthy 
point. To lay before us the state of Ireland at that time, to trace the 
course of diplomacy in the lines of policy pursued, and its corresponding 
results, is the labour which Mr. Bagwell has undertaken—a task, as may 
be imagined, of no light kind. In gathering materials for his work he 
has consulted an immense mass of letters and documents, as well as 
previous historical works, Irish and English, bearing upon this period; 
and in addition to this he has prefaced his first volume by an account of 
the earlier history, leading up to Henry VII., which commences the 
Tudor period. We are thus enabled to judge the history as a whole. 
He has completely mastered the early history, and the feuds and strifes 
of the many septs into which Ireland was then divided, and which must 
be taken into account in estimating the political conduct of the governing 
clan under the Tudors. These septs, as Mr. Bagwell shows, claimed the 
rights and powers of princes within their dominions, and certainly did 
not fail to seize every chance of carrying them out. These incessant tribal 
struggles, however, were inimical to the existence of an orderly English 

_ Government, especially as all of the Irish clans, whatever line of conduct. 
they may have found it politically expedient to pursue, were really 
animated by one impulse—hatred to the alien and, as they viewed it, the 
oppressor. Even the allies which England found among the native Irish 
assumed this attitude more as a means of gratifying their hostility against 
some rival clan, than owing to any real desire to consolidate the English 
power. The strangest part of this history is that descendants of the very 
Norman nobles who first established English supremacy—such as the 
Fitzgeralds, Butlers, Desmonds, &c.—should have afterwards been those 
who did so much to destroy it. The overweening power of the Earls of 
Kildare (a branch of the Geraldine family), in the early part of the Tudor 
dynasty, seemed likely at one point to become supreme in Ireland; on | 
its ruin rose others, who in their turn were superseded, and thus the 
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‘strife went on; ambition and love of power influencing the Irish chiefs, 
and the English, with avidity, profiting by it to forward their own schemes. 
Thus this not very creditable story of force, fraud, and bloodshed had its 
foundation. We cannot but feel that on the English side there was the 
haughty and arrogant bearing of conquerors, yielding fruit in some of the 
most cruel and severe laws ever enacted; and it is impossible to find, in 
studying this early history, any indication in the mind of any Englishman 
of the smallest thought of the preposterous principle that an Irishman 
could have rights he was bound to respect. This, in its turn, wrought its 
fatal effects on the Irish—effects which were felt then in savage retaliation, 
or in crafty and evil plots, and which are felt even in the present day. 
Long chapters are devoted to the administration of Grey, Sussex, and 
Sydney in Ireland, the last two being, no doubt, able and honest public 
servants, but hampered by corruption around them, and by the inadequate 
supply afforded them from England for the vigorous measures necessary 
to restore and preserve order, as well as by a thorough English inability 
to understand and act in sympathy with the peculiar Irish character. 
No doubt, as Mr. Bagwell shows, there was much provocation on both 
sides, but we cannot, in reading his work, lose sight of the fact that the 
English were the intruding and oppressive element, and that however 
much we may condemn the internecine strife of the Irish factions, Kildare 
against Butler, the turbulent ambition of O’Neil, and the utter unscrupu- 
lousness of the Irish chieftains when it suited their purpose, we must not 
forget that, after all, they were men defending what they thought was 
theirs, and if they did not always act from the highest motives of the 
patriot, the opposite party certainly did not stop short of fraud and 
force when a chance of seizing on Irishmen’s land presented itself. 

Mr. Bagwell comes to the conclusion, and we think justly, that Shane 
O’Neil was in no sense of the word a national hero, but an ambitious and 
unscrupulous character, who fought most decidedly for his own hand; and 
his own line of conduct, as exemplified here, certainly bears this out. 

The total absence, indeed, of any high and public-spirited motive through 
the whole of this period makes it rather wearisome and depressing 
reading—‘ battles of the kites and crows’—and Mr. Bagwell is not, 
perhaps, altogether as happy as he might have been in raising it above 
this. He has carefully given us the acts and doings of the governing 
party, and the intrigues of the more powerful chiefs (largely Anglo-Norman 
Trishmen), but he has not given us a glimpse into the really national 
feelings and aspirations in the social state of the people. Perhaps he 
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‘was unable to do this, or it did not form part of his plan; but it is to be 


regretted on every account, for the mere history of struggles for power by 
ambitious nobles, however interesting in itself, is not a matter of the 
highest significance to the student of political development. Again, we 
cannot but express surprise that Mr. Bagwell should not have seen fit to 
include the all-important events of 1598 in his plan, as in our opinion 
they form one of the most interesting and striking features of the latter 
history of Ireland under Elizabeth. 
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We must, however, with these reservations, give Mr. Bagwell our 
thanks for an ably-written and interesting volume. The sketch of early 
Irish history is valuable, and we feel that while Mr. Bagwell’s work falls 
short in the respect mentioned, it is none the less a valuable repository of 
scenes and incidents of the most stirring period in the annals of Ireland. 


Cassell’s Illustrated History. By Epmunp Outer. Modern 
History. Cassell and Co. 


In this volume (the fourth) Mr. Ollier completes his arduous task. To 
write a history of all the civilized nations of the earth is possible only to 
strenuous labour, immense reading, and great literary art. Mr. Ollier 
has accomplished his task very successfully. His first volume dealt with 
early and Greek history, his second with the Roman Empire, his third 
with the Middle Ages, and the present with modern history to the present 
time. His history is of necessity almost entirely narrative. Disquisitions 
on the causes, the character, and the consequences of things were of course 
absolutely impossible, but he has supplied an adequate narrative of the 
course of events intelligently written in an admirably simple and attractive 
style, and with a considerable power of historical perspective. For or- 
dinary readers wishing to know simply the events of a nation’s history, 
with an allusive guidance as to their significance throughout, the work is 
admirable. We have read large portions of it to test it, and have uniformly 
found it lucid, temperate, and fair. Whatever period we select the facts 
are fairly stated, their causes sufficiently indicated, and the impression of 
a large knowledge and a candid judgment is produced. Mr. Ollier’s 
method is not to pursue the separate streams of the history of nations, 
but to keep them all moving abreast, thus showing their inter-relations 
and the orderly development of the world’s life. The chapters devoted 
to separate epochs in the history of each nation are uniformly linked on 
and exhibited in their relations to the contemporary life of other nations. 
The present volume goes as far back as the fourteenth century, bringing 
up the history of Southern Europe to the period of the Reformation. 
From the close of the Thirty Years’ war the chapters are chiefly concerned 
with England and France, and with the Colonial development of the 
former. The history closes with the Franco-Germanic war. The illus- 
trations really help the understanding, and there is an ample index. As 
a popular history for general use we can speak of Mr. Ollier’s work with 
very high commendation indeed. 


Cassell’s History of England. New and Revised Edition. 
Vol. X. Cassell and Co. 


The tenth volume of this really excellent history of England brings up 
the narrative to the year 1884. It embraces a period of twelve years. 
One reads with special interest the incidents with which, on their occur- 
rence, we were so familiar, now placed in the truer perspective of history. 
Lord Mayo’s murder, Mr. Gladstone’s discomfiture in 1874, his Midlothian 
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triumph in 1880, Mr. Chamberlain’s emergence as-a politician, and many 
other things. The style is graphic and eloquent, the spirit is eminently 
fair, and the information has been carefully gathered. It is a valuable 
family history. 


The Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England: a Social 
Sketch of the Times. By Joun Asuton, Author of ‘ Social 
Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ ‘English Caricature 
and Satire on Napoleon,’ &c. With 116 Illustrations, 
drawn by the Author from Contemporary Engravings. 
Two Vols. TT. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Ashton’s prolonged studies have admirably qualified him for this 
piece of work. He has, so to speak, advanced upon it from both sides— 
from an earlier date and from a later one— Queen Anne’s day on the one 
hand, and the era of Napoleon on the other. The present volume does much 
to fill up the gap; so that we now have from his hand a continuous social 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. And though it can- 
not be said that Mr. Ashton shares the reconstructive and creative genius 
of a Thackeray or a Thornbury, his gifts are his own, and the result is in 
the highest sense attractive. Instead of genius, he has tact; instead of 
historical imagination, he has a well-developed taste for oddity and 
quaintness. He seldom misses the typical and picturesque, and is apt at 
setting forward striking contrasts between the then and now. He spares 
no pains. He rummages old storehouses, devotes laborious days to pore 
over piles of old discoloured journals and treasuries of prints and pas- 
quinades, and he never fails to seize the point and frame it for us freshly 
and effectively. How keenly we are made to realize as we read the con- 
dition of that era before there were railways, gas, or telegraphs, or even 
pipes conducting water into the houses—not to speak of electricity. The 
primitive nature of the water supply, and the ineffective style of the street 
lamps fed with oil, are brought before us both by letterpress and engrav- 
ing, and suffice to waft us into a new world, which is the old. The 
games, the diversions, the fashions, the modes of locomotion, the field- 
sports, the marriages, the literature in vogue, the music, with a hundred 
other things, are all set before us in crisply written chapters, packed with 
characteristic reminiscence and anecdote. The political riots, the street 
cries, the various forms of punishment, the volunteers and the regulars 
of those days, are all dealt with. The engravings, naive and expressive, 
do not a little to lighten up the work. On the whole, we can pronounce 
the book in a high sense racy, readable, and instructive. Dull would be the 
man who could not draw some evenings’ entertainment out of this varied 
and well-selected repository ; blamable would he be likewise if, with his 
amusement, he did not gather some instruction, and also gentle rein- 
forcements to contentment and fresh exertions, seeing in how many things 
this age is better and better furnished than those which went before it. 
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The Palace and the Hospital: Chronicles of Greenwich. By 
the Rev. A. G. Lzsrraner, Author of ‘The Village of 
Palaces,’ ‘The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford,’ &c. 
Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Lestrange has here produced a worthy companion to his ‘ Village of 
Palaces’—Chelsea. He does not profess to proceed on the strictly histori- 
cal method, and severe critics may find fault with his habit of digressions, 
or rather diversions—of following up secondary lines of gossip, and leaving 
the beaten ground of hard historic fact. But the result is attractive and 
readable. We have heard of a certain old Scottish lady, who, when some 
criticism was pronounced on one of her. favoufite authors to the effect that 
he was not strictly accurate, and that for accuracy she must go to Alison— 
*Hech,’ said ske, with a scornful toss of the head, ‘I wad rayther hae him 
wi’ his inaccuracy, ony day, than Sir Archibald wi’ his dry correctness.’ 
Mr. Lestrange may not be in every small point accurate; and on the early 
history Mr. Freeman might have something to say to him; but he is 
always bright, piquant, and full of anecdote. His early chapters show 
Greenwich as the seat of a Court, where royalty and nobility were fond 
of settling. Henry VIII. especially favoured it, and it remained a 
resort till William of Orange founded, in memory of Mary, the great 
hospital, which in later times has done so much to atone to it for the 
absence of King and Court. Of the Courts of the Tudors, Mr. Lestrange 
has gathered a great deal that is new and striking, and it goes without 
saying that he has done it in his own easy, characteristic style. And he 
has a very good eye for character. The great men who have been 
associated with Greenwich from early days, and who form its glory, from 
Captain Cook down to Collingwood and Hardy, and Horatio, Lord 
Nelson, are all well and clearly discriminated. Nor does Mr. Lestrange 
fail when he has to tell of the abuses and the evils that at one time 
crept so grievously into the management of Greenwich Hospital. Here 
once more we see how corruption waits upon institutions, however noble 
the intention of the founder, or however beneficial to society the object. 
If the earlier history of Greenwich Hospital might flatter the pride an 
Englishman feels in his country, and its practical ways of rewarding those 
who have bravely defended it, some chapters in its later period ought to 
make him ashamed of the ghouls who could prey upon the vitals of such 
an institution and pervert them. But that such ghouls abound is evident 
enough from the history of livery companies, and the perversion in 
many forms of beneficent endowments from their true purposes. Mr. 
Lestrange’s book suggests to the social reformer many questions beyond 
what will be realized by the bulk of those who will read its pleasant pages, 
and there find instruction and amusement most pleasantly combined. 
We should not omit to add that the illustrations are admirably executed, 
and do not a little to bring the place at various periods vividly before the 
mind of the reader. 
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John Bunyan: his Life, Times, and Work. By Joun Brown, 
B.A., Minister of the Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bed- 
ford. With Illustrations by Epwarp Wuymurer. William 
Isbister. 


Between 1678, when the first edition of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was pub- 
lished, and 1688, when Bunyan died, 100,000 copies were sold, besides 
pirated editions. At the present time an edition, published by the Book 
Society, is sold for one penny. It has been translated into between 
seventy and eighty languages: among them Hebrew and Arabic, seven 
languages of the South Sea Islands, fourteen languages of India, eight 
African languages, two or three of the Indian languages of North 
America, and the Mexican language of the South. In circulation and 
popular use it stands next to the Bible. ‘It is the only book,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘about which, after the lapse of a hundred years, the educated 
minority has come over to the opinion of the common people.’ The 
genius of its author is all the more signal in its achievements because, in 
every scholastic sense of the term, it was uncultured. It was ruled only 
by the great inspiration of its theme, and of Bunyan’s intense and heroic 
religiousness, and by its own intuitive thought and diction. In the history 
of literature it is unique. It satisfies the most fastidious literary taste as 
fully as the most uncultured religious heart. To compare Bunyan with 
Dante or Milton would in some respects be absurd; and yet is not the 
inclusiveness of its elements one of the truest marks of genius? In 
Bunyan the intellectual elements do not overbear the emotional and 
sympathetic ; both are of a very high order, and are wonderfully blended. 
Many as have been the sketches and lives of Bunyan, we must place this 
by Mr. Brown at their head, not in respect of that vivid pictorial pre- 
sentation of which Macaulay was so great a master, and which he has so 
exemplified in his well-known sketch, butin respect of fulness, painstaking 
accuracy, and quiet enthusiasm. Pastor of Bunyan’s Church at Bedford 
for more than twenty years, Mr. Brown has grown into a sympathetic 
identification with the place and its traditions, and has for several years, 
in the prosecution of his work, explored every locality, traced every 
tradition, and examined every known document throwing light upon the 
history, character, and work of Bunyan. He has, too, the advantages of 
many recent discoveries by the Royal Commission on Historical MSS. 
Not only in the House of Lords, but in many private collections through- 
out the county, interesting and important documents have been brought 
to light, supplying fresh information in addition to that furnished by 
the State Paper Office, the British Museum, the University and Dr. 
Williams’s Libraries, and the Archives of the Bedford Corporation. Mr. 
Brown has also, as he tells us, for the most part, interwoven into the history 
of Bunyan’s life the very interesting records of the Church at Bedford. 
These will be read with great interest, as throwing light, not only upon 
Bunyan’s personal history, but upon the characteristics of the simple, 
devout, and persecuted Church life of the times. Some of the record 
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of Church discipline especially are piquant and indicative of a Church’ 
life, to the sincere piety of which severe tests were applied. Mr. Brown 
applies his accumulated information to every step of Bunyan’s life, 
and to every incident connected with it, or with his works. He traces 
his ancestry, by means of Court Rolls and other records, as far back as 
1199, when the name seems to have been spelled Buignon, and to be 
French in its form. Bunyan’s family, therefore, probably came from Nor- 
mandy, as the same name is found on the other side the Channel. 
Perhaps they were retainers of some Norman noble. They are found first 
at Pullashill, about nine miles from Elston, where they were feudal 
tenants of Nigel de Albini, the ancestor of the Earls of Arundel. Another 
point patiently investigated by Mr. Brown is the place of Bunyan’s im- 
prisonment. Was it in the county jail upon the bridge, or in the town jail? 
Mr. Brown has, we think, demonstrated that the first imprisonment of 
twelve years was in the borough jail, and a second, of six months, in the 
county jail, and that during the latter the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ was written. 
A full bibliography of Bunyan’s sixty published books is given generally, 
with a synopsis. Very interesting lights are thrown upon Bunyan’s times, 
and especially of the condition of Nonconformists after the Restoration. 
Our first marvel is at their heroic fidelity, not surpassed by any recorded 
in the early persecutions of Christianity ; our next is at their increase. ‘So 
much the more did the word of the Lord grow and multiply.’ Mr. Brown 
writes with a large measure of quiet Christian forbearance, but one’s very 
blood boils to read of the atrocities that he records—again proving that 
there is no spirit so resentful, cruel, and implacable as the spirit of religious 
intolerance. Nothing so disables the charities and the courtesies of life, 
as we see even at the present day. What wonder that, inheriting these 
traditions, Nonconformists to-day, consciously or unconsciously, resent all 
religious domination or prerogative, and insist upon the last vestige of it 
being abolished? Sometimes the flow of Mr. Brown’s narrative is hindered, 
and its dramatic force is marred, by his minute investigations; but his style 
is cultured and graceful, and interest in his narrative never flags. His 
power of unwearied painstaking research has brought together a vast mass 
of facts and incidents illustrating the times in which Bunyan lived, and 
constitutes his book the standard life of the great dreamer, from which 
there can be no appeal, and to which there need be no addition, unless 
some unsuspected discoveries should be made, or some genius like 
Bunyan’s own should arise to make him the peerless hero of his own 
noble ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 


The Life of William Carey, D.D., Shoemaker and Missionary. 
By Grorcs Switn, LL.D. John Murray. 


This book has reached us too late for more than a brief and very inade- 
quate notice. We doubt, indeed, whether, in the entire history of the 
Christian Church, a character more simply heroic and more religiously 
beautiful than that of William Carey has ever appeared. Again and 
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again, in reading the details of the volume, we have felt that his consecra- 
tion, his faith, and his large Christ-like purposes, are not a whit inferior 
to those of the great Apostle to the Gentiles himself; while his abilities 
as a naturalist, as a philologist, and as an organizer, were of the highest 
order. From his very boyhood his purposes were great—when he began to 
preach as a poor shoemaker, soon taking charge of asmall Baptist Church, 
and supporting himself by his own labour; then amazing his ministerial 
brethren by his grand idea of evangelizing the entire world—inducing 
them to form at Kettering a little society for the purpose; then going out to 
India himself, to carry out his great principle that the missionary should 
support himself by the labour of his hands, so that when carrying on busi- 
ness as an indigo planter, or receiving, as Professor of Sanskrit, Bengali, 
and Marathi, at the College of Fort William, a salary of £1,500 a year, he 
consecrated all to the missionary community on the principle that all 
things were to be in common. Throughout his life he exemplified a 
simple unconscious heroism of purpose and feeling to which we know no 
parallel. He made or edited, at Serampore, thirty-four translations of the 
Bible. He spent years in compiling a polyglot dictionary of all the lan- 
guages derived from the Sanskrit, which, if completed, would have given 
him a foremost place among philologists, but the manuscript of which, 
alas, was destroyed by the fatal fire which in 1812 consumed the printing- 
house at Serampore. More than any single man, perhaps, he assailed 
the misgovernment of the East India Company, and prepared, not only 
for the abolition of infanticide and suttée, but for religious freedom, 
humane and equitable government, and for the civil and agricultural 
regeneration of India. He compelled the sympathy and admiration of all 
who knew him, from the highest to the lowest. He did for India what 
Wycliffe and Tyndale did for England; what Luther did forGermany. He 
was the apostle, almost the creator, of the modern missionary era. The 
impression, indeed, of what he accomplished in various departments is 
almost beyond the eulogy of words. Dr. Smith has given us, for the first 
time, a complete picture of his work—full of details, and yet put together 
with skill, so as to delineate a great character and a great career. It is 
long since we have read any book so full of the highest inspiration, and 
presenting a portrait of the very grandest religious and moral beauty— 
in which simplicity and humility of feeling are as prominent as quiet 
greatness of achievement. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
SrepHen. Vol. IV. Beal-Biber. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


This volume again contains no life so distinctive as to claim so many - 
pages as were given to several names in the first volume. Perhaps the 
Editor is being disciplined by experience to a more practicable scale of 
proportion. A work of this kind must neither present extended lives of 
distinguished individuals, minute histories of special epochs, nor length- 
ened dissertations on distinctive opinions. Literary achievement has to 
be severely subdued to useful and compendious information, which in the 
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volume before us seems to be better than in any ofits predecessors—perhaps 
because the temptations weré less. Certainly it leaves us little to desire. 
The articles are succinct in themselves, and have in almost every instance 
a full bibliographical reference to authorities, for the benefit of those who 
wish to pursue more extended studies. 

One is struck with the vast number of names that have just escaped 
oblivion, that we wish to know about, more for the reputation that they 
had with their contemporaries than for their contributions to any per- 
manent interest. Here, for example, are eight Beales—from Robert Beale, 
diplomatist and antiquary, born 1541, to Edmund Beales, the dentist, 
demanding a large amount of patient research, unillumined by either 
historical interest or literary achievement. Ten Beauchamps are a little 
more fruitful, inasmuch as they include some distinctive members of the 
Warwick family. The seven Beauforts include the famous Cardinal, son of 
John of Gaunt. Out of the twenty-one Beaumonts, the literary student 
will, no doubt, select Francis, the collaborateur of John Fletcher, of 
whom Mr. Grosart gives an account; while our Wesleyan brethren will be 
pleased by a genial account of Dr. Joseph Beaumont, one of their dis- 
tinguished preachers, who died in 1855. Mr. Charles Kent furnishes a 
good article on Lord Mayor Beckwith, whose fearless patriotism is 
recorded on his statue in Guildhall. Dr. Garnett contributes the notice 
of the eccentric and wealthy author of Vathek. The sketch of the Vener- 
able Bede extends over seven pages, and is well done. It is written by 
the Rev. William Hunt. Bentham is the subject of the next important 
article. It is by Mr. John Macdonell, and is of great interest in the infor- 
mation concerning his voluminous and unpublished MSS., which it gives, 
The Library of University College possesses eighty boxes filled with his 
writings. Prof. Jebb, of course, writes the article on the learned and 
_ troubled life of Bentley. No living man is so qualified. It is a réswmé 
of Prof. Jebb’s life in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series. The Editor 
contributes the article on Berkeley, and gives a lucid and succinct 
account of Berkeley’s position as a philosophical thinker. Under 
the name of Richard Bentley, the publisher, we get some interesting 
literary gossip about Dickens, D’Israeli, and others. Open where one 
may, the volume furnishes some matter of interest. We have found 
ourselves turning to it in idle moods, and unwilling to lay it down. 


Life in the English Church (1660-1714). By J. H. Overroy, 
M.A. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Overton’s volume aims simply at character sketches and short 
notices of the clergy and laity, both men and women, whose gifts and 
piety have adorned the Episcopal Church, and contributed largely to the 
religious sentiment and life of the English people. An introductory 
chapter presents us with a general view of the state of the Church from 
the Rebellion to the time of Queen Anne. Subsequent chapters describe 
the restoration of Church order after the accession of Charles the Second, 
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much interesting information concerning cathedrals, parish churches, 
and their services, being given; the formation of religious and philan- 
thropic institutions, such as the Societies for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel, charity schools, corporation 
of the sons of the clergy, Queen Anne’s Bounty, &c.; the preaching of 
the period, with characterizations of sermons, and sketches of great 
preachers ; devotional and practical works; the Church and social 
life, with a concluding chapter on the relations of, the Established 
Church to other religious bodies. The volume is thus a hagiology, and 
a descriptive account of men and manners, rather than a history. Its 
defect is, the brevity of most of its notices. Sometimes it degenerates into 
little more than a catalogue. We think Mr. Overton would have done 
better had he given more space to the more notable names, and used 
them so as to illustrate the religious life in which they lived and worked, 
We are often tantalized by the mere enumeration of men and books: 
we are glad to bear testimony to the spirit of fairness which charac- 
terizes the work. Mr. Overton is a Churchman, and of course takes 
views of things different from those which a Nonconformist would take; 
but this is chiefly seen in his extenuations of things, upon which a much 
more severe judgment might justly be passed, and in the ignoring of much 
coincident and concurrent influence outside the Church, It is instructive 
to compare Mr. Overton’s pictures and estimates of men with those given 
in Mr. Brown’s very able ‘ Life of John Bunyan,’ elsewhere noticed. We 
can none of us resist the influence of our unconscious sympathies, He 
would not, we think, find many impartial historians to agree with him in 
his lenient judgment of the harsh and relentless Sheldon in his en- 
deavours to extirpate Nonconformity. If Mr. Brown may be thought a 
partial witness on the other side, we are contented that judgment shall be 
given on Seth Ward’s letters in the Bodleian. Chiefly, however, we are 
constrained to differ from the partial and inaccurate presentations of Mr. 
Overton’s last chapter on ‘ The Church and other Religious Bodies.’ Is 
it the fact that Cromwell’s family was Episcopalian, or that the Inde- 
pendents made the Church an exception to its toleration, or that the per- 
secutions of the Restoration period were simply the spirit of retaliation. 
Sheldon, forexample. With some exceptions such as these, we gladly bear 
witness that Mr. Overton’s book is temperately written, and will be 
interesting to many outside the circle of his own Church. 


Life of Henry Fawcett. By Lestrz Sternen. With Two 
Portraits. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr Fawcett’s life was so marked by talent and energy and resolution 
that any record of it must form a thrilling chapter in the history of Self- 
help. And it has an added attraction—not always found associated with 
careers of which this can be said—he was modest, moderate, considerate, 
with no narrowness of mind or heart, nor a trace of that hard prejudice 
which makes the bigot, and will not allow a man to listen to an opponent’s 
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representations, or to take his point of view. He was straightfprward, but 
also conciliatory ; pronounced in opinion, but ready to admit the force of 
counter-arguments; very earnest in his aims, and yet full of fun and 
innocent humour, able even to appreciate a good practical joke. And his 
sympathies were wide; he was in touch with humanity at many points, 
and knew and appreciated manhood and sterling worth in whatever guise 
it presented itselftohim. His comparatively humble origin which brought 
him at an early age into contact with many men of the lower classes was 
distinctly an advantage to him, and his wide sympathies enabled him to 
draw lessons from such contact. Itis told here that one of his father’s men 
(his father who had been a draper in Salisbury, and later turned farmer—an 
anti-protectionist farmer!) would even after he was celebrated send him 
kindly messages through his mother or sister—one of which was: ‘ Mind 
you tell Master Harry when you write to him [about the pigs]; for if there’s 
one thing he cares about ’tis pigs.’ This anecdote, odd as it is, speaks 
for much as regards his breadth, kindliness, and genial insight. And 
then there is his blindness, caused by an accident while he was out 
shooting with his father, when he was yet a young man, which would 
have ended any hope of a public career in one less strong of will and less 
resolutely self-sustaining. In ten minutes after the accident we are told 
that he realized all he had lost, and made up his mind that he would still 
do all he had meant to do, and his cheerfulness and industry were such 
that his father said it would have been a relief to him if his son had 
but once complained. As with men of a buoyant, resolute type, all dis- 
advantages were in the end turned into aids; but the story of his discipline 
in waiting, and in working against the prejudices that his blindness 
aroused alike in his fight, for the chair of political economy at Cambridge, 
and his efforts at a later date to secure a seat in Parliament in Walworth 
and.in Brighton, are as affecting as they are instructive. Once in his 
political economy chair, no drawback was felt to arise from his lack of 
eyesight; and very easily he surmounted what was urged as the ominous 
difficulty of ‘catching the Speaker’s eye’ when once he found himself within 
the door of St. Stephen’s. Gradually he fought his way till he became a 
power. Though a political economist, he was full of philanthropic 
impulse. He took up the cause of India, and so forced its claims on the 
notice of Parliament and the press that he was actually in all good faith 
and reverence named the ‘ Member for India.’ His decided opinions did 
not lessen the impression he made of tolerance and practicality on those 
with whom he was brought into contact, and when Mr. Gladstone made 
him Postmaster-General, he entered on possession of a field which he was 
right well fitted to cultivate. His period of administration was one of the 
most fruitful in the history of the department. His heart was in his 
work; and those who were brought most closely into contact with him 
there, wondered most at his quickness, shrewdness, discrimination of 
character, and business aptitudes. His death was felt by the whole 
country as an irreparable loss, and all classes alike sincerely mourned for 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen, who was from college days a close and trusted 
friend, has told the story with full knowledge and with admirable self- 
restraint. He does full justice to the high claims and noble character of 
Mr. Fawcett, and yet he never fails to discriminate, or to note where at 
certain points he became, as he thought, a shade doctrinaire. Doubtless 
the fact that we have so few of Mr. Fawcett’s letters is due to the desire 
to confine the life to one moderate sized volume; but not the less do we 
regret, from whatever cause, the absence from this work of the auto- 
biographic element—always so attractive in a man of Mr. Faweett’s type. 
Mr. Stephen’s chapters on political economy and on political work, on 
India and on the Post Office, are excellent—the clear head and the warm 
heart are felt in every paragraph. But we somewhat regret that the plan 
adopted in dealing with these sections breaks in upon the straightforward 
narrative, and we are, so to speak, several times of set purpose shunted 
backward and forward along longish lines. For popularity the style of 
the first two chapters and of the last one is to be conmended. Mr. 
Faweett’s gradual development as a political economist and theoretical 
politician will be interesting only to a few comparatively ; and compact and 
powerful as these chapters are, the few either already know the leading 
points, or would quickly glean them from his writings and speeches. The 
chapter dealing with the work at the Post Office, which everybody in degree 
could easily understand, might have been fuller, and more letters and 
documents given throughout to illustrate traits and tendencies. But the 
work is a solid and comprehensive contribution to English biography, and 
a most valuable addition to the library of Self-help; and on these accounts 


it will not only have an immediate success, but no doubt a permanent sale 
and influence. 


The Life of General Chesney, R.A. By his Wife and Daughter. 
Edited by Srantey Lane-Pootzr. W. H. Allen and Co. 


General Chesney’s long and eventful life shows him to be a type of 
those bold, adventurous, and persevering spirits which our national vanity 
likes to consider as peculiarly English. This biography is interesting in 
many respects. The stern old father, the boy’s peculiar training, the 
long romance of his life, the Irish home in Mourne, are drawn with the 
sympathetic insight which lends a real charm. But the name of Chesney 
is known to the world at large in connection with the famous Euphrates 
scheme, the alternative overland route to India; and the main interest of 
the book is the account of his four expeditions to Central Asia in pursuit 
of his favourite aim, and of his energetic furtherance of his project at 
home in spite of the apathy of ministers and public. The first time he 
went alone, and carried on his investigations amid hostile Arabs in the 
then almost unknown region. In the second and great expedition he was 
the leader of a devoted band of engineers and officers, and had to contend 
with difficulties of transport, and with the imperfect engines of the early 
days of steam power. One vessel was sunk by a storm with almost all 
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her company. The route was, however, shown to be practicable; but 
Palmerston was unable to face the opposition of foreign powers, and the 
scheme had to be abandoned; and the same cause prevented the accep- 
tance of Chesney’s later proposal for a railway along the valley. Chesney 
died in 1872 at a great age, retaining his physical powers and moral 
energy unimpaired till the last year of his life, 


Eminent Women Series. Rachel. By Mrs. Antaur Kiynarrp. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


The short brilliant life of the great French tragedian scarcely furnishes 
so much human interest as might have been expected. The notices of 
her early struggles are the most interesting. The child of a travelling 
Jew pedlar, she was born at the village inn of Munf, in the canton of 
Aaran in Switzerland, and became a beggar girl of the streets, ultimately 
in Lyons, where, when she was about ten years old, her father took a 
settled lodging. The instincts and struggles of her early genius are full of 
pathos, and her triumphs are exciting; but her whole life, like her 
character, was a strange composite of light and shade, success and 
failure, that which was noble with that which was base. At times 
generous, loyal, and devoted; mean, jealous, vindictive at others; never 
ashamed of her origin or her family, she was yet imperious, exacting, and 
grasping—the vice of her race—eagerness in making money was strong in 
her. She yielded to the temptations of her profession, and formed an 
alliance with Viscount Walewski, the father of her two sons. The bulk 
of the volume consists of a narration of her artistic successes, and of 
criticisms thereupon. Perhaps there was not much else to be told. Her 
popularity passed, and the story of her forsaking and her death is very 
pathetic. She was doubtless one of the greatest actresses of the French 
stage; but it is a melancholy record. 


Biographical Lectures. By Dawsoy, M.A. Edited 
by Georcz Sr. F.G.8. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 


If George Dawson was not an equal of the great men on whom he 
delighted to write and to lecture, he would have been a good companion 
for them.- He had wit and readiness, smart repartee, as well as solid 
argument, and in conversation he would have held his own. Fancy him 
alongside of Johnson and Boswell, putting in now and then a sly remark, 
guarding the freethinkers and scoffers just a little; with Swift at the 
Vanhomrighs, or with Defoe at the Tilery or the hose-shop, discussing 
the rights of Dissenters, and their rather extreme demands! With 
Bunyan in Bedford gaol, suggesting that he overdid the thing and over- 
charged his conscience when he made playing at hockey on Sunday as 
great a sin as profane swearing! With Milton in his blindness and solitude, 
when he would have tried to argue him out of some lack of sympathy, 
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it may be. And clear it is, that Dawson would have done with them all. 
He takes their point of view so well, and is able to aid others to do so. 
He seldom fails in charitable allowances, and yet he sees clearly and 
discriminates. From all he learns a lesson of catholicity and toler- 
ation, and would have us to learn the same. In the loftiest presence 
he never forgets his pleas for freedom of opinion—liberty in the truest 
sense—and he urges them firmly. He grips salient characteristics, and 


-wastes no time on minor ones. Hence he is compact, and leaves one 


prevailing impression of his subject. For successful popular lecturing 
this is the sine qua non, and George Dawson, whatever defects he may 
have had, attained it. We were privileged to hear several of these 
lectures—those on Bunyan, on Cromwell, on Wordsworth, on Johnson, on 
Swift, on Defoe—and feel a little regret that some of his most effective 
points—evidently extempore—are lost. For example, speaking of Defoe’s 
stocking-selling, and the habit of his friends of calling him a wholesale 
hosier, and his enemies a stocking-seller, he paused for a moment, and 
then said, ‘ Ah, my friends, great is the difference between wholesale and 
retail! You look down upon the man in the little beer-shop at the 
corner, don’t you; but you respect and almost worship the big brewer 
and distiller: you bow to them in their carriages, glad of a look and a 
smile from them, and you send them to public boards, make them magis- 
trates to send poor drunkards to prison, and you even send them to 
Parliament. Great is the difference between wholesale and retail!’ 
There were big brewers and distillers in the front seats of that very 
lecture-room. We have often wondered if Dawson knew it. 


From Paris to Pekin over Siberian Snows. A Narrative of a 
Journey by Sledge over the Snows of European Russia 
and Siberia, by Caravan through Mongolia, across the 
Gobi Desert and the Great Wall, and by Mule Palanquin 
through China to Pekin. By Vicror Metcnan. Edited 
from the French by Wittiam Conn. With Supplemen- 
tary Notes not contained in the Original Edition. With 
a Map, and Numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Others. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 


Almost of necessity much in this volume will be scarcely new to careful 
readers of Dr. Lansdell’s volumes. Nevertheless, as a brief and graphio 
sketch of a journey amid Siberian ice and snow, it can hardly fail of 
interest; indeed, the very nature of the travel, with its variety and 
adventurous character, precludes the possibility of the book being dull, 
even were it not penned by such an undoubtedly competent narrator. 
The scope of the proposed journey was wide. Our author set out from 
Paris, and journeyed over North Germany, through Russia by Moscow, 
through Siberia and Mongolia and the Desert of Gobi, to Pekin. In the 
course of such a journey the change of scene and physical aspect of the 
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countries are no less remarkable than the different races, with their dis- 
tinctive national customs and modes of life, with whom the traveller comes 
into contact. To give a comprehensive yet terse description of all that 
came under his eye during these months of travel, within the space of four 
hundred pages of a not very closely printed octavo volume, is surely a testi- 
mony to our author’s powers of narration, and his knowledge of what to 
tell and what to leave untold—so essential a point in a good book of 
travel—as, indeed, in all departments of writing. We are of opinion that, 
on the whole, this has been accomplished by Monsieur Meignan. He 
gives us a favourable impression of the Russians, though he is far from 
appreciating the rigours of the Siberian winter. The locomotion by sledges 
also lost its charm before he had done with it, and even the rough and 
ready tarantass proved a very acceptable substitute. He does not fail to 
leave on our minds a somewhat painful impression of the dreary cha- 
racter of Russian landscape, though, in estimating this, the season of the 
year must be taken into account. On the other hand, he tells us— 
what Nordenskiold had so impressed on the European mind—that 
there are provinces of Siberia among the richest and most fertile of the 
world, and that ere long it may be expected they will be immensely 
advanced by enterprise and industry. The chapters on the Mongolian 
and Tartar provinces are especially interesting, and the final chapter on 
the Chinese and their capital, Pekin (the goal of our author), contains 
many interesting facts. He informs us, from his experience, that the 
Chinese merchandise with which we are familiar does not represent 
anything like the best efforts of Chinese skill, such as may be seen in 
Pekin, most of those exported being of second-rate kind. Some of the 
figures given as fetched by Japanese wares are indeed surprising. 

Our author cannot forbear occasionally falling into a light French, 
slightly cynical, style; but, on the whole, he is kindly in his humour, 
and therefore it is the more attractive. ‘We are inclined to think he is 
too severe upon Berlin, but no doubt Parisian taste accounts for much. 
In a short space we have a capital epitome of life and scenes in the far 
provinces of Central Asia and Siberia, which cannot fail to interest and 
instruct. 

The translation of the volume we can heartily commend, giving, as it 
does, the spirit of the original in clear and simple English. The illustra- 
tions strike us as particularly good, and certainly enhance the interest of 
the pages. 


Jottings from the Pacific. By W. Wyatt Git, B.A. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. The Religious Tract Society. 


Mr. Gill’s book is the fruit of a long missionary experience in the South 
Seas. His information is derived not from books, but from life. He 
describes the islands in their scenery and productions, the manners and 
customs of their inhabitants, and the vicissitudes of their religious history. 
Mr. Gill is scientifically competent to give a sufficient account of animals 
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‘and plants and natural phenomena, interesting to students of science. 
More generally interesting are his incidents of missionary experience, 
especially of the training and teaching of native Christian teachers, the 
ingenious, imaginative, and sometimes incongruous children of nature, 
which are often very amusing. Writers about the Christian transformation 
of the South Sea Islands have a wonderful tale to tell, and few are better 
qualified to tell it than Mr. Gill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Ramble Round France. By J. Cuesney. (Cassell and Co.) A very 
intelligent and pleasant handbook for the traveller in France, describing 
the chief places of interest in association with events in history, well 
illustrated.—_—John Gordon. By his Wipow. (James Nisbet and 
Co.) The principal thought which this biography suggests to the 
mind of most readers is wonder that it should ever have been written. 
John Gordon, of Park Hill, was a Scotch gentleman of good family 
and education, of blameless life and evangelical opinions. He passed 
his uneventful days in a round of charitable works and missionary 
enterprise, varied by the visits to the Continent rendered necessary 
by ill-health. The story of his conversion, the precise character of 
his tenets, and the record of his sayings, would seem to be of no interest 
beyond the limits of his own circle, save as all forms of goodness lay hold 
upon our sympathies. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


England’s Supremacy: its Sources, Economies, and Dangers. 
By J.S. Jeans, Author of ‘Steel : its History, Manufacture, 
and Uses,’ &c. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Jeans, whose former work was as exhaustive as it was clearly and 
logically arranged, here enters on a wider and more difficult field. To 
trace the progress of a particular branch of industry is easy compared 
with the endeavour to deduce general economic laws from a survey of 
particulars drawn from every range of enterprise. Mr. Jeans has, in this 
volume, made an effort to survey the industrial resources of England, 
that he may lay down economic principles. He is, on the whole, of the 


school of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill, though he does not follow 


them blindly. He believes in free-trade, and gives some fresh grounds 
for it, in relation especially to manufactures. He has, as was expected, 
paid particular attention to England’s textile industries, and is: very 
cogent in the inferences to be drawn from a contrast of England’s position 
with that of other countries. He sees no cause to despair, and regards such 
increase in the price of coal through exhaustion as would seriously affect 
manufactures as a distant contingency. He gives us chapters on 
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Taxation, on Emigration, on England’s Colonial Empire, on National 
Wealth, on the Industrial Employment of Women, on Labour and Prices of 
Labour in different Countries, on Transportation Facilities, on the Indus- 
trial Distribution of Populations, on Mechanical Appliances and Processes, 
on the Remuneration of Labour, the Cost of Living in Different Countries, 
on Agriculture and its Depression, on our ‘Coal Resources’; and on all 
these he brings to bear fresh facts from wide areas—from other countries 
in Europe—and presents them effectively. On a general survey he is” 
no pessimist, and yet he sounds some notes of warning. We should not 
forget to name his last chapter, headed significantly ‘ The Achilles Heel 
of England’—which, of course, is Ireland. His survey of her from early 
days is true and touching ; his suggestions for improvement are hardly 
so practical as could be wished, though some paragraphs on the improve- 
»ment of the bog lands are good. 

In the section upon ‘ Peasant Proprietorship’ Mr. ci, we are sur- 
prised to see, follows the short-sighted plan of the Duke of Argyll, and, 
in arguing against peasant proprietorship, cites the case of India. In India 
the taxation is so enormous, Government has so failed to do anything 
adequate in irrigation and in other directions (shelving reports like that 
of Colonel Baird Smith, and doing nothing), that no inference from the 
condition of Indian agriculture is in place. We do not see that Mr. Jeans: 
has referred to a certain pamphlet by Mr. Hume, of the Civil Service: 
of India. A reference to it might have caused him to expunge the 
paragraphs on India found in this section. His general arguments against. 
peasant proprietorship we do not contest; but they only apply to the case 
of a general change in that direction. In a large agricultural district well 
known to us the only men who are at this moment not full of grumblings 
and mournings over loss are holders of under thirty acres, who themselves 
work, and work outside their own holdings on occasion, and who, in 
midst of the general cry of ruin, are cheerful and ‘doing well.’ The 
reason is that they adapt themselves to the markets, and are less ham- 
pered by routine. Ifyou speak to a large farmer about ceasing to sow 
wheat, and instead, aiming at dairy produce, and growing vegetables, or 
green food for stock, he opens his eyes and stares at you, as who should 
say ‘The Deluge.’ The truth is, in England a certain idea of caste is 
wrapt up with a certain kind of cultivation; and, till this is modified, 
losses will be met with now that the wheat areas of the world send in 
their products free of duty. 

On free-trade, as we have said, Mr. Jeans gives forth no uncertain 
sound. ‘It may seem a paradox,’ he writes, ‘but we nevertheless main- 
tain it to be true, that England would probably have more to fear from 
other manufacturing nations, if they abolished their protective duties, 
than she has now that they are in operation. Why is this? Simply: 
because so long as the present system of protection is maintained, pro- 
tectionist countries are little likely to be able to compete with a free-trade 
country in neutral markets.’ And his instance of the United States and: 
textile fabrics is, to our idea, conclusive. 
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New India, or India iy Transition. By H. J. 8. Corton, 
Bengal Civil Service. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


In this little volume Mr. Cotton makes the most effective appeal for the 
Indian people as against officialism, with its overbearingness and preju- 
dice, and against bureaucracy, with its iron hand undér velvet glove, that 
we remember to have recently read. He claims for the Hindus that they 
have fine intelligence and polished manners, and that they do not deserve 
to be spoken of as ‘ niggers,’ and so on, as is too much the habit of the 
dominating Englishman. He urges that it is at once impolitic and wrong 
to treat men of education and refinement, who can correspond on equal 
terms with scholars and thinkers of European reputation, in the harsh 
and overbearing manner in which British officials are too often inclined 
to treat them. We have awakened them to Western ideas, which are 
doing their work, and one of the penalties we must pay is to change our 
tactics in not a few ways. The Indian Civil Service as at present consti- 
tuted, he says, is doomed. Its transformation is but a part of a wide 
administrative reform which is urgent. Though Mr. Cotton, as an old 
official, would identify himself with no rash policy, his plan of political 
reconstruction is pretty thorough; and all who are interested in India 
should read his chapters on ‘ Bitterness of Race Feeling’ and ‘ Public 
Opinion in England.’ They will help to make them understand the 
position, and prepare them to appreciate the two closing sections. Mr. 
Cotton does not fail to deal with the agriculture of India, and to expose 
some misconceptions regarding it. 

We have referred, in our notice of Mr. Jeans’s ‘ England’s Supremacy,’ 
to the fallacy of the Duke of Argyll and Mr. Jeans that they can draw 
from the position of agriculture in India any inferences meant to 
affect the proposal of a peasant proprietary here. Mr. Cotton in very few 
words gives the reason :— 

‘There is no great harm in saying that the land belongs to the State 
when the State is only another name for the people, but it is very different 
when the State is represented by a small minority of foreigners, who dis- 
‘burse nearly one-third of the revenues secured from the land on the 
remuneration of their own servants, and who have no abiding-place on 
the soil and no stake in the fortunes of the country. It is because we 
thave acted on this principle all over India, with the exception of the per- 
manently settled districts, that we have reduced the agricultural classes 
to such poverty.’ 

This is the true state of the facts, and for one who has been a high 
official for India, and drawn heavy salaries from it, though never resident 
iin it, to argue from the case of India to England in agricultural matters, 
is simply and hopelessly absurd. His Grace of Argyll, who is so lucid 
‘when treating scientific or philosophical themes, is sadly inconsequent 
there. It is in the lines of such policy as Mr. Cotton advocates that safety 
‘for England lies in her relations with India. A thorough reform of our 
-administration there is imperatively needed. We trust that this volume 
“may have full effect in aiding to its accomplishment. 
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Ideas About India. By Wiurrw Scawen Buunt. Kegan. 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


If any corroboration by fresh facts was needed of Mr. Cotton’s state- 
ments, this volume of Mr. Blunt’s would supply it. Mr. Blunt has 
travelled a good deal in the East, in Egypt, and in Asia Minor ; and his. 
report is that such oppression, such suffering, due simply to bad govern- 
ment, to race insolence, and to sheer incapacity, is nowhere else to be 
witnessed. The Hindoo ryot is stripped of his very subsistence by the 
pressure of taxation; he is helplessly in debt through a system of bor- 
rowing which the Government has encouraged. It is admitted that the 
Government affords him protection, and ensures peace; but these bless- 
ings are not to be much enjoyed under chronic starvation. While the: 
people starve, the officials riot ; hundreds of miles of road have been 
made at the ryots’ expense, which serve no purpose but to let civilians” 
wives drive out in phaetons to dine with each other. ‘The Government 
of India, as landlord, does practically nothing for the land. All is squan- 
dered and spent on other things, and the people who till the soil are 
yearly becoming poorer and more poor.’ Mr. Blunt holds that swiftness 
of communication has lessened the feeling of ‘home’ in India among 
officials, such as was felt even by old servants of the Company; and this 
has had its own effect in intensifying race-hatred. Such cases as that. 
given at pp. 53-56, which came under Mr. Blunt’s own eyes, ought to 
make every Englishman feel ashamed of his countrymen. Mr. Blunt’s. 
praise of Lord Ripon as a statesman who studied to do the natives 
justice, is of the more value because he is not a political partizan. His. 
book is a terrible exposure, but it is also pervaded by wisdom and calm 
counsel, to which we hope that those who are most concerned will listen. 
in time. 


1. The History of Constitutional Reform in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a Full Account of the Three Great Measures: 


1832, 1867, 1884. By Jamzs Murpocn. Blackie and 
on. 


2. The Three Great Reforms of Parliament. A History, 1830— 
1885. By Wit11am Heaton, Editor of ‘ Cassell’s Concise. 
Encyclopedia,’ &c. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The story of Constitutional Reform is certainly a large subject, and one- 
which sums up, in itself, the whole history of modern Liberal legislation, . 
which owed its great impulse to the Reform Bill of 1832. In view of the. 
last and crowning contribution to this cause—the Reform of 1884—Mr.. 
Murdoch’s book has its raison d’étre. The story of the struggles for the 
cause of early reform must create all the greater interest and sympathy 
in the public mind, that we are just now passing through another political 
transformation. Starting with a short chapter on the principles governing: 
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the rise and development of representative government, Mr. Murdoch 
leads up to his subject with a short!sketch of the abortive efforts of various 
reformers prior to 1832. The French Revolution opened people’s eyes to 
the glaring injustice and corruption of the old representative system 
whereby a few hundred persons returned the majority of the House of 
Commons ; but in the very extent to which it did so, it led to loud and fre- 
quent cries for a reform, which did much to drivethe Tory party,and many 
evenof theold Whigs, into an attitude of unyielding resistance. Mr. Murdoch 
gives at length the proposals of early reformers—Flood, Grey, and others— 
which certainly seem nowadays moderate enough, but which in those days» 
when men’s minds were thrown off their balance mainly by the excesses 
and violence of thé French Revolutionary Party, seemed mere attempts 
to inaugurate their principles. Timidity and conservative short-sighted- 
ness created for a time an atmosphere utterly hostile, not only to reform, 
but to the simplest principles of Liberal policy. Mr. Murdoch has let 
most of the great leaders speak in their own words, either in support of, or 
in opposition to, reform, and sometimes, at considerable length, adding his 
comments when necessary, and a connecting narrative giving dates 
and facts. His book, therefore, necessarily takes more the form of a 
volume of public speeches than that of an ordinary historical review: 
Though it may be that, in showing so much the merely Parliamentary 
side of the question, our author has somewhat neglected the influence 
and power of the popular movement, this was his purpose and plan, with 
which we are not disposed to quarrel, as he has produced a book which, 
on the whole, is suited for its purpose, and gives a fair idea of the Parlia- 
mentary history of Reform. 

Mr. Heaton’s ‘Three Reforms of Parliament’ goes over much the 
same ground as Mr. Murdoch’s book. But, if less exhaustive, it is more 
fitted to be generally useful and effective. Mr. Heaton trusts more to his 
own power of narrative and’explanation than to extracts from speeches, &c. 
The book has grown out of a lecture which he delivered last winter in 
several towns in the north of England; and though it bears some marks 
of its origin, it is the more fitted to be popular and effective on that 
account, notwithstanding omissions that would at once be patent to 
the critic and politician. Mr. Heaton has done no slight service by his 
compact and expressive chapter on the condition of representation prior 
to the first Reform Bill. The House of Commons till then, he shows, was 
a representation of owners, and of owners alone. The electoral process 
was a disgrace, seats were openly bought and sold. Even in our day an 
acute thinker like Mr. Bagehot, looking at matters in the light of the old 
Whigs, earnestly defended pocket-boroughs, as affording to young and 
able men the best and earliest introduction_to political training. That 
proves how deeply the virus had entered into political thought, tainting 
and polluting it. We find Mr. Heaton saying here that not a single 
member of the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet in 1828 obtained a seat by 
anything approaching to open and free election. According to Mr. 
Bagehot, it should have held a rare quota of able politicians. Mr. Heaton 
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gives admirable summaries of the three great Reform Bills, with lueid 
statements of the influences which went to make their passing possible ; 
and especially is he exact and careful in setting forth the circumstances 
amid which the great Bill of 1884 became law. Such books as these are 
powerful educative forces. Let the people once know the evils of the 
past from which they have suffered, and their causes, and there is not 
much fear of any lasting reaction or relapse. 


Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law of the Constitu- 
tion. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Hon. LL.D., Glas- 
gow. Macmillan and Co. 


Mr. Dicey is very careful to warn his readers that this is not a history 
of Constitutional Law, nor is it, like Mr. Bagehot’s book, an analysis of the 
practical workings of the Constitution. It is simply what it claims to be, 
an Introduction. The first lecture is devoted to ‘The True Nature of 
Constitutional Law ;’ the second to the ‘ Sovereignty of Parliament ;’ the 
third to a ‘ Comparison between Parliament and Non-sovereign Law- 
making Bodies ;’ the fourth to ‘ Parliamentary Sovereignty and Federal- 
ism ;’ the fifth to ‘The Rule of Law: its Nature; ” the sixth and seventh 
to ‘ The Rule of Law: its Applications; ’ and the eighth to ‘ The Connec- 
tion between the Law of the Constitution and the Conventions of the 
Constitution.’ The main points of importance in the work, as we judge, are 
the luminous manner in which the position of the sovereign in the Constitu- 
tion is set forth; the true position of Parliament as sovereign, in which 
we meet with the statement that ‘ Electors have no legal means of ini- 
tiating, of sanctioning, of repealing the legislation of Parliament, the sole 
legal right of electors under the English Constitution being to elect mem- 
bers of Parliament ;’ the definition of the right of non-sovereign law- 
making bodies, as, for instance, railway companies; and the description 
of Federalism in relation to Parliamentary sovereignty (which is perhaps 
the most original and practical lecture in the book). Mr. Dicey holds 
that Federal government means weak government. ‘A Federation will 
always be at a disadvantage in a contest with unitarian States of equal 
resources. Nor does the experience of the United States of America, or 
of the Swiss Confederation, really invalidate this conclusion. The 
Union has no powerful neighbours, and has no foreign policy whatever. 
Circumstances unconnected with Constitutional arrangements make it 
possible for Switzerland to preserve her separate existence though sur- 
rounded by powerful, and at times hostile, nations; and the mutual 
jealousies incident to Federalism do, no doubt, in some respects visibly 
weaken the Swiss Republic.’ We have the results of wide study and 
much thinking in the two lectures on the Nature of the Rule of Law—a 
masterly statement, more fitted, however, to be recommended to the 
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lawyer or the student than to the general reader. It is very odd to find 
that such a book as this, dealing with abstract doctrines of law, must 
continually graze the edge of current political questions in the most 
obtrusive manner. For instance, in the last lecture we find this passage, 
which indicates how long it was before the foundation of the Constitution 
in the people was recognized and admitted: ‘Any one who studies the 
questions connected with the name of John Willks, or the disputes be- 
tween England and the American colonies, will see that George the 
Third, and the great majority of George the Third’s statesmen, main- 
tained, up to 1784, a view of Parliamentary sovereignty which made 
Parliament in the strictest sense a sovereign power. To this theory Fox 
clung, both in his youth as a Tory, and in his later life as a Whig. The 
greatness of Chatham and of his son lay in their perceiving that behind 
the crown, behind the revolution families, behind Parliament itself, lay 
what Chatham calls ‘‘the great public,” and what we should call the 
nation, and that on tbe will of the nation depended the authority of 
Parliament.’ It does seem a remarkable thing that a fact which is so 
simple and so evident was so long in making itself clear amid the strife of 
Whigs and Tories. Mr. Dicey’s book is of value for making points of 
this sort clear in relation to its theme, as well as for a skilful presentment 
of facts and able and lawyer-like argument. 


The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean’ Céirrents and Tides, and their 
Causes demonstrating, .thz,, System of the..World. By 
Leicuron vorvan; Secoka Edition, 
Abridged and Revised. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Mr. Leighton Jordan, who has made valuable contributions to different 
fields of science in the shape of an Essay on Wind Currents and another 
on Bi-metallism, here reprints an improved version of his laborious work 
on Ocean Currents. He has made some additions, more especially some 
demonstrations on the action of vis inertia in the heavens. The idea so 
long held that the winds were solely the causes of ocean currents has 
‘been abandoned; Lieutenant Manry having been the first to show 
that the fall of the solar rays on the water and other causes producing 
differences of temperature had much to do with it. Mr. Jordan does 
not regard these considerations as exhaustive, and here carries the 
inquiry some steps farther, and in various ways demonstrates the 
existence of a series of causes due, first, to the earth’s axial 
rotation ; next, to the earth’s onward motion, and then to.what he 
ealls vis inertia and gravitation. This is followed by an investigation 
of the moon’s movements and of the tides. In the course of the 
argumenht errors in the views of Sir Isaac Newton and other distinguished 
men of science are pointed out. Mr. Jordan does not proceed a step 
without careful examination of all the data; he illustrates his various 
propositions by the most beautifully drawn and elaborate diagrams. It 
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is possible that, on some points, investigators may disagree with him 
and present opposing arguments. To many of the most likely arguments 
Mr. Jordan has himself replied here by anticipation. His book is one 
that embodies the results of much thought and observation, and must be 
regarded as a valuable and stimulating addition to the literature of oceanic 
phenomena. The sciences osculate, and Mr. Jordan’s study of the winds. 
has enabled him to deal the more effectively with Ocean Currents. 


History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century. By 
Aenes M. Cuerxe. A. and C. Beach. 


Miss Clerke has here accomplished, with no slight success, a very large: 
and arduous work. SheJwrites in a clear and finished style, and adds 
interest to her pages by little biographical passages, always bright and 
readable. She is mistress of her subject, and has neglected nothing of 
any importance. In the earlier portion of her volume, her account of the 
results of the labours of the Herschels, of Newton, of Flamsteed, as well 
as of the more prominent foreign astronomers, are summarized with no 
little art. But what is likely to prove the most fresh and interesting portion 
of her work are the chapters dealing with the development of spectroscopic 
science, and the wondrous revelations achieved by its aid. In dealing 
with advances in astronomical instruments, we have some facts put with 
great freshness ;-aad tbo chaptéri on ‘Solar Observations’ is marked by 
muck insight and-eapability.to deal: with complex subjects. The sum- 
_ mary of tle results’of the work -of men: like Sir George Biddell Airy is. 
adibirably.done.’ Mention, coo, slonid-be: made of the admirably clear 
manner in which sun-spots are treated. The sketch of the work of Mr. 
J. Couch Adams, in applying his fine mathematical faculties to the clear- 
ing up of certain points in astronomical study, is also excellent. In a 
word, Miss Clerke has written a wonderfully correct, careful, and attrac- 
tive book on a great subject, which it was very difficult to bring within 
assigned limits. But she has studied proportion, and shown no partiality 
to any department of the work or person engaged in it, and so has pro- 
duced a very valuable and popular addition to the literature of astronomy. 
But was it not a fact that William Herschel deserted from the Hanove- 
rian army, and that he solemnly received the pardon of the English king 
(who was then also King of Hanover) after he had gained fame and 
honour in the country of his adoption ? 


The Story of the Heavens. By Rosert Stawett Bax, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Vice-President of the Royal Irish 
Academy, Andrews Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Astronomer Royal for Ireland. 
With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations. 
Cassell and Co. 


This is certainly one of the most masterly and successful attempts to 
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popularize science which has been made in our day. We do not forget 
the essays of Sir John Herschel, the writings of Pritchard, the various 
volumes of Mr. R. A. Proctor, or the volumes of Roscoe and others on 
Spectrum Analysis. But in all these there was no attempt at exhaustive 
system combined with popular style. Dr. Ball has written a popular 
work in which he approves himself master of a vigorous, descriptive, 
and explanatory style, while he remains thoroughly scientific in tone, 
and constantly aims at systematic and consecutive treatment of the- 
whole circle of astronomical knowledge as it exists at the present day. 
He has striven to gain simplicity of statement, and has attained it, even 
when he is dealing with the most abstract calculations and with the most. 
complicated problems. As proof of this we would refer to his description 
of sun-spots and their characteristics, and his presentation of various 
proofs that the moon has no atmosphere as the earth has, and that water 
is absent from her surface, the unchanging face that she thus presents 
being accounted for, as the constant changes wrought on the earth’s 
surface are due almost entirely to the movements of wind and water. 
The descriptions of Jupiter and Saturn, Mercury, Venus and Mars, are 
in the same style, and we have read them with great pleasure. And we 
should not forget the chapter on Comets, with its original guesses as to 
origin and causes. The first chapter on ‘Astronomical Instruments’ was, 
of course, necessary to open the way, but we cannot say that we were much 
impressed by it. Probably the reason is that Dr. Ball aimed at too great. 
compression with the immense mass of matter that he had before him. 
The greater and more typical of the telescopes are described and figured. 
The reason why stars can be weighed but not measured is made very 
plain. The chapters on ‘ Shooting Stars,’ on ‘ Double Stars,’ and on ‘ The 
Distances of the Stars,’ are admirable. The chapter on ‘The Spectro- 
scope’ is as full as could be expected, and is certainly interesting, sug- 
gestive, and instructive. And the concluding chapters on ‘The Astronomical 
Significance of Heat’ and ‘ The Tides’ take in a wide reach—notwithstand- 
ing the popuiar character of the book. The coloured illustrations are 
very beautiful, and no pains have been spared with the drawings and 
diagrams. It isa book which should be in the fullest sense a people’s 
book ; for over and above all its claims which we have enumerated it is 
written in the very best tone—a tone fitted to excite wonder, reverence, 
gratitude, and admiration. 


Moon-Lore. By the Rev. Tiworny Hanruey, F.R.A.S. Swan 
Sonnenschein, Le Bas, and Lowrey. 


Mr. Harley’s book must be regarded as a humorous and popular one 
rather than as a scientific inquiry. He tells us that he claims no place for 
it save as ‘light literature,’ and we are convinced that in this he is wise. 
Nevertheless, a good deal can be learned from it. Mr. Harley says that. 
he was, some years since, led to investigate the world-wide myth of the. 
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‘Man in the Moon, in its legendary and ludicrous aspects; and one study 
being a stepping-stone to another, the ball has enlarged as it rolled—as, 
indeed, it is the nature of balls to do, if set rolling in suitable circum- 
stances. His book is a medley rather than a treatise ; a semi-humorous, 
diverting association of matters but slightly related to each other under 
strict scientific principles. But Mr. Harley is attractive and readable. 
He can play with his materials, and ean show old characters with a new 
face. By far the best parts of the book, in our view, are the section deal- 
ing with ‘ Moon-Worship,’ and some parts of the section on ‘ Moon Super- 
stitions.’ He has been diligent in gathering, and he certainly writes in an 
easy, confiding, familiar way. The only fault is that sometimes, as is 
the tendency in such cases, he rather overdoes it, and is too apt to 
indulge in facetious quotation, even condescending now and then to 
vulgar music-hall songs, which is hardly to be allowed, certainly not 
praised. By the way, too, Mr. Harley, not, as we presume, being a north- 
countryman, is slightly wrong when, at page 31, after citing the following 
old couplet— 
‘The man in the moon 
Sups his sowins with a cutty spoon,’ 


he explains ‘sowins ’ to be a Northumberland dish of coarse oatmeal and 
milk. Both in Scotland and the North of England we understand lowins 


is akind of gruel made not from oatmeal, but from the refuse of the 
corn in milling. 


The Science of Dress in Theory and Practice. By Apa 8. 
Bautuix. Sampson Low and Co. 


In this sensible treatise on dress as it affects health, the authoress 
points out the errors in dress due to fashion, and still more to survivals 
from a time when the science of hygiene was not. Miss Ballin urges 
reform, not revolution. Her aim is the maximum of health with the 
maximum of beauty. She does not forget that ‘certain ladies, calling 
themselves the apostles of rational dress, go about in costumes so utterly 
hideous, and to some people’s tastes immodest, that they bring ridicule 
upon the principle which they profess to advocate instead of gaining 
converts to them.’ The physiological facts bearing on the subject are 
lucidly explained; and the scientific arguments against senseless and 
noxious custom, as well as the concessions to fashion where fashion is 
harmless, will recommend the book to many readers. But it is to be 
feared that precisely the people who most need the advice of this excellent 
little book are those who are least likely to read it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Law Concerning Religious Worship; also Mortmain and Chari- 
table Uses. By Joun Jenkins. (Waterlow Brothers.) Mr. Jenkins has 
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added this useful handbook to a similar one on public worship published 
three or four years ago, of which we then spoke with strong commenda- 
tion. The present volume contains a chronological narrative of eccle- 
siastical legislation in England from the Conquest to the present time, 
a compendium of the law of mortmain and charitable uses, and sum-: 
maries of the law concerning ministers of religion and trustees of 
charities. Beyond this indication of the contents of the volume we need 
not, and indeed scarcely can, speak. They sufficiently indicate the scope 
and importance of the work, guaranteed as to its accuracy by the author’s 
forty years of professional practice and by a copious citation of cases. 
The Toleration Act is reprinted in its entireness. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas 
Buckle. A New and Abridged Edition. Edited by 
Grant Auten. Two Vols. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This new edition of Buckle’s miscellaneous and posthumous works 
merits welcome in many respects. Mr. Grant Allen has submitted it to 
a process of thorough editing. He has deleted whatever of matter was 
printed from the commonplace books, which was too much of the nature 
of mere extract, and has retained only what communicates something of 
Buckle’s opinions or reflections. In this way the bulk of the work has 
been considerably reduced without the sacrifice of much, if anything, that 
is essential. But he has done well to allow Miss Taylor’s excellent brief 
biography,{to stand. It not only communicates the facts of Buckle’s 
life, but it also indicates effectively the salient characteristics of his genius, 
his methods of inquiry and of work. The book itself is one long illustra- 
tion of what she there says. The large section of ‘ Fragments,’ in which 
we have much in the nature of materials for future undertakings, and the 
‘Jottings from the Commonplace Books,’ which are full of suggestive 
morsels, and of little-known facts, and quaint sayings and circumstances, 
show how indefatigable in research, how utterly free from onesidedness 
and prejudice Buckle was; whilst the earlier Essays, especially that on 
Mill’s ‘ Essay on Liberty,’ present sufficient of his leading ideas to enable 
one, who had not previously studied any of his writings, to realize the 
secret of his power. As Carlyle said of Goethe, Buckle was a moral 
force. Mistaken he may have been in some of his positions, but no one’ 
could fail to admire his honesty, his fearlessness, his independence, and 
the subdued fervour with which he wrote on any question of wrong or 
of oppression. His ideal of literature as a power for truth and for reform 
was very high, and he was always true to it. The manner in which he 
dealt with the case of the poor half-witted well-sinker, Thomas Pooley, 
is thoroughly characteristic of him. Much as Buckle did for freedom of 
opinion and of publication, he was more of a believer and less of an agnos- 
tic than most people, who have gained their ideas from secondary sources, 
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would believe. It is clear that he believed in God and in a future state ; 
and on the latter we have here some passages that bear a very personal 
impression. But Buckle was no dogmatist; he was so intent on securing 
legitimate freedom of opinion and of utterance for others that he was 
little inclined to formulate his own beliefs, and to urge them by word or 
pen. He would have said with the great German that Truth itself was 
of less value than honesty in the search for Truth. In this spirit he 
wrote against all religious disabilities, advocated the abolition of all tests 
and oaths, and the enfranchisement of the Jews. Judicial in the tone of 
his mind, he never could brook partizan or self-interested arguments ; 
and these volumes are. full of well-directed rebukes to narrow secta- 
rianism and all forms of bigotry. The spirit of Buckle’s life was disin- 
terested and elevating, and it is much that it can be said that his 
writings faithfully reflect it. 


The Works of W. M. Thackeray. In Twenty-six Volumes. 
Vol. XX V.—Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 
Vol. XXVI.—Contributions to ‘Punch’ (not previously 
reprinted). Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Thackeray was not only a true humourist, but an exquisite and faithful 
critic of humorous literature. In these two volumes we have him pre- 
sented to us in both characters, and sometimes they are united in the 
drollest way in one composition. The review of Skelton’s ‘ My Book on 
the Anatomy of Conduct,’ by Charles Yellowplush, Esq., and that on 
*Jerome Paturot, with Considerations on Novels in General,’ and the 
lecture on ‘Charity and Humour,’ are everyway characteristic. The first 
volume is, as the title indicates, miscellaneous, and consists mainly of 
writings produced when the author was between twenty-six and thirty-five 
years of age—that is, before he had secured his high reputation, and 
have a special value in showing at how early an age that admirable style 
—so easy, yet so self-restrained, so completely expressive, and yet so full 
of asides and quaint by-play, if we may express it so—was attained. The 
second contains all the contributions to ‘Puncli’ unprinted before, and is so 
rich in character and fun of a new type that it would alone have sufficed to 
make a reputation. A careful study of these volumes is therefore calcu- 
lated to give the reader a more lively impression of the versatility of 
Thackeray’s genius than even the careful and elaborate works that gained 
him his world-wide fame. Nothing could well be more piquant, or give 
a keener impression of power and of humour, than Mr. Yellowplush’s- 
lucubrations, in which we are often reminded of the very best portions of 
Artemus Ward, whom Thackeray, in not a few of his tricks of misspelling 
and perversion, seems really to have anticipated. ‘The History of 
England,’ by Miss Tickletoby, could only have been written by a thorough 
master. It is history turned outside in, and habited in the garb of a 
harlequin, and yet not without a seriousness and purpose of its own. Of 
all the contributions to ‘ Punch,’ this is perhaps the most remarkable. 
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“ Trish Gems,’ too, and ‘ Hobson’s Choice’ are, in every respect, exquisite ; 
and the poems at the close, though not perhaps equal to the Irish lay of 
the great exhibition of 1851, are characteristic. Thackeray’s style, un- 
marked by mannerism as it is untainted by affectation, seemed equal to 
any subject. It is, in his hands, a perfect instrument, which he can 
modulate as he pleases. One, however, is somewhat astonished to find 
here such a review as that on Mr. Horne’s ‘ Spirit of the Age,’ which we 
are certain that Thackeray would never have consented to reprint. 
But, although falling far below Thackeray’s greater works, this we 
think is the only piece to which we can take exception in the two 
volumes. Thackeray’s rare and racy individuality appears on every page. 
No good English library can afford to be without these volumes. For 
instructiveness, for drollery, for quaintness of expression, for playfulness, 
for irony, for fancy, for something that approaches broad fun and yet 
never loses its delicacy and flavour, we know not other two such volumes. 
With regard to art, also, his fine taste and discernment appear. One of 
his criticisms of Turner’s ‘ Fighting Temeraire’ is perfect. In spite of 
bad drawing, the little illustrations are full of expression and character, 
and add much to the attractiveness and value of the books, more espe- 
cially those at the end of each of the volumes, where the letterpress 
-depends on the cuts rather than the cuts on the letterpress. 


Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macaulay. 
Selected and Annotated with an Introductory Essay. By 
GrorceE Sarntspury. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


The general excellence of this volume, both as to matter and the minor 
-details of paper, printing, and binding, may conciliate even those who 
have a rooted objection to selections. Mr. Saintsbury’s name is a war- 
rant for the thoroughness and scholarship of any work of this kind. 
The passages are admirably chosen, each being intrinsically curious’ or 
‘beautiful, and specially characteristic of its author. Where more than 
one selection is given from the same author the evident intention is to 
show the variations in his style. One omission excites remark, though 
Mr. Saintsbury could probably give good reason for it—Sir Thomas 
More remains unrepresented, though his Life of Edward V. is one 
-of the earliest examples of lucid English free from pedantry as from 
colloquialisms. The introductory essay is a masterly exposition of 
the gradual development of prose style, and contains an able and 
interesting dissertation upon what Dryden calls the ‘ other harmony of 
prose,’ rhythm as distinguished from metre. 


Italian Popular Tales. By Tomas Freperick Crane, A.M., 
Professor of Romance Languages in Cornell University. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Professor Crane has had to traverse a wide field in the production of 
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this book, and has had to exercise faculties of choice and taste, in which 
he has generally succeeded. Italy possesses a rich store of folk-tales. 
Like ancient fossils, they survive and bear testimony to varied strata 
of life buried under later accumulations, and carry prepared minds. 
back into very primitive conditions. ~Roman, Byzantine, German and 
Greek,there betray traces of their origin and growth, and jostle each other ;: 
and the rich stores of Oriental fable have sent abundant treasures, some 
due to connections born of peaceful intercommunication, and others of 
wars and military occupations. And the Italians have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the varied wealth thus scattered throughout their 
country. Many collections, more or less complete, have been made at 
various times—one of the earliest, that of the Milanese Straparola of 
Caravaggio, which was very popular. In plan it followed the style of the 

‘ Arabian Nights,’ and the contents were mixed; but there was a number 
of genuine folk-tales among them. It had the merit of pointing the way 
to a rich field of literary research and activity, and many collections 

followed; so that now there is no lack of material. The names of Com- 

paretti and Imbriani will be remembered in this department of work. 
Professor Crane has adopted an admirable method of classifying rather by 

scientific character and drift than by nationality or general subject. The 

chapter on the ‘ Stories derived from Eastern Sources’ has been especially 
interesting to us; but the sections headed Fairy Tales, Legends, and 

Nursery Tales, show great critical discernment, and the notes and intro- 
ductions are fitted to be of great use to students of the subject. Professor 
Crane’s first aim was not to produce a popular collection, but a scientific 

treatise, illustrated by specimens well chosen. His work justifies his 

method, and we cordially congratulate him upon succeeding in achieving 

even that at which he did not aim, or aimed at only in an indirect and 

secondary way: he has written a book that is fitted to be popular, and is: 
certain to become so. And here once more the ordinarily intelligent. 
reader will be surprised to find that not only has Italy a fair supply of 
the dreadful ogres and giants supposed to be really Teutonic, but that. 
Cinderellas, Jack the Giantkillers, and Bluebeards, have a secure home 

also under the sunny skies of Italy. 


The Open Air. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author of ‘The 
Gamekeeper at Home,’ ‘Nature near London,’ ‘ The 
Life of the Fields,’ ‘ After London,’ ‘ Red Deer,’ ‘ The 
Dewy Morn,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Jefferies certainly does not lose his gift of observing and presenting’ 
nature in her more recondite as well as in her common aspects. "When 
he has attempted anything in the nature of a story, when he has made: 
any endeavour to make human nature more prominent than nature, he 
has signally failed. This was alike true of ‘ After London,’ ‘ Hodge and 
his Masters,’ and Green Ferne Farm.’ This is but another illustration of 
the inexplicable limitations of genius—often as much a problem as genius. 
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itself. Mr. Jefferies, in the woods and fields, by the singing stream, or 
by the flowery hedgerow, is always at home; and, what is more, he can 
make his readers at home there by the magic of his pen. No slightest 
trace escapes him—the merest hint suffices; his eye and his ear are 
equally keen, and his sense of touch is an ‘Open Sesame.’ The present 
volume is on a level with any that have gone before it. It consists 
merely of a series of reprinted articles from newspapers and magazines. 
Yet there is a certain continuity and completeness. He describes and 
does not preach—the lesson of his books lies in his faithfulness of obser- 
vation and in his intense love of nature and of her children. We do not 
care so much for the opening chapter, ‘St. Guido,’ as we do for articles 
that seem less ambitious. Especially does this apply to ‘ Wild Flowers,’ 
‘Golden Brown,’ ‘In a Pine Wood’ (redolent of the odours of the pine, 


the hum of bees, and the twinkling leaps of the squirrel), ‘ Under the, 


Acorns,’ ‘ Downs,’ ‘ Forest,’ ‘ Out of doors in February,’ and ‘ Haunts of 
the Lapwing.’ All these are penetrated by the sense of beauty and 
wonder, attained only when, in addition to keen observation, there is 
something of the tender sympathy and imagination of the poet. Much 
that is said in ‘ The Single-barrel Gun’ and in ‘ One of the New Voters’ 
is proof of this. We cannot go into more details; we can only add that 
the book abounds in exquisite touches of description, that it is suffused 
with fancy which never obscures the truth, and that it is deeply sympa- 
thetic and humane in far more than the common sense. It is a book to 
be read, and also to be prized and re-read. 


Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
Edited with a Commentary and Notes by Sranuey Lane- 
Pootze. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


In noticing Mr. Poole’s ‘ Selections from the Prose Writings of Jona- 
than Swift,’ we took occasion to note some remarkable omissions. These 
are now so far explained by the appearance of the present volume. Mr. 
Poole has done his work well—so well that these two tasteful volumes 
of the Parchment Library Series will suffice to give the general reader 
a very fair idea of Swift, his life, and his style—the more that this 
volume, as far as was possible, is made to take the form of an auto- 
biography. Of the mysteries that surrounded Swift’s life and the problems 
that arise in connection with his love-affairs, Mr. Poole has not much, 
if anything, to add to what Mr. Craik had said in his thoughtful and ex- 
haustive Life, published a short time ago.. There can be no doubt 
that Swift was the victim of definite disease, which increased till the 
brain became affected. Hence his misanthropy and gloom; hence his 
peculiar relations to women; hence his final miserable condition, 
of which he would appear to have had from early days a dim forecast 
which gave a tone to everything that he did. The most attractive 
part of this volume is the well-edited rescript from the Journals 
to Stella. Swift is seen there at his best. Both as a writer and as a 
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man he remains a puzzle and a phenomenon. He creates curiosity, 
but does not excite liking ; and, no doubt, to’scholars, much in his works, 
his career, and his fate, will compel question to the end. 


That Very Mab. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Queen Mab has long forsaken England. ‘ When the Puritans arose the 
Fairies vanished,’ and she sought her satisfactions in the South Sea Islands, 
where she kept her Court. There her reign was troubled by missionaries, 
in their turn invaded by patrioticGermans. Then Queen Mab resolved to 
re-visit England, having learned a good deal about modern theology, 
metaphysics, and politics from the talk of the missionaries. With a 
friendly owl as her guide, and magical powers as her facilities, she takes 
a survey of England and its life. And this clever satire describes what she 
sees, and the impression made upon her. Everything is discussed, from 
Shakespeare to Joseph Cook, social theories, scientific hypotheses, political 
nostrums, literary pretensions, theological and philosophical speculations. 
Democrats and bishops, merchants and Cabinet Ministers, expound their 
views. Every point is touched with light and clever satire. The caricature 
is scarcely exaggerated: the mirror is held up to nature. The whole is a 
production of great literary skill and sagacious observation. Like many 
satires, it is suggestive of great lessons, It should by all means be read. 


Tiresias, and other Poems. By Aurrep, Lorp Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. Macmillan and Co. 


Lord Tennyson in a few characteristic dedicatory verses addressed to 
his old friend and companion, Mr. E. Fitzgerald, tells us that the leading 
poems in this volume are of old date, that his son discovered them in an 
ancient note-book frayed and discoloured. Some more ‘finds’ of the 
same sort would be welcome as enriching English literature. It must be 
said, indeed, that the colour and glow, the witchery of romantic imagina- 
tion, are more rife in these earlier poems than we could expect in products 
of the laureate’s pen of the present moment. The volume, however, is 
sufficiently varied, and has some productions of later times; there are 
poems which owe their main attraction to the lyrics by which they are 
relieved, and certainly ‘The Ancient Sage’ is fit to take its place among 
the very finest of its class: 


‘But vain the tears for darkened years 
_ As laughter over wine ; 
And vain the laughter and the tears, 
Oh brother, mine or thine; 
For all that laugh and all that weep, 
And all that breathe are one 
Slight ripple on the boundless deep 
That moves, and all is gone,’ 
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The thought and philosophic grasp of this piece are as noticeable as the 
imagination and shaping poetical instinct. 

‘The Spinster’s Sweet’arts’ is vigorous and closely dramatic, full of 
character and study in the line of ‘ The Northern Farmer,’ the dialect 
being similar, and done with a faithfulness such as we have discovered 
in no other poet of the present century. ‘The Wreck’ is grand in its 
description and its dramatic intensity. We would fain quote the passage 
where the mother who tells the tale utters her dismay at the disappoint- 
ment in the words: ‘ Pity it isn’t a boy,’ which is a touch of nature. 
) ‘Balin and Balan’ is an additional ‘Idyll of the King,’ a kind of intro- 
duction to ‘ Merlin.’ It abounds in fine phrases, and in lines compact of 
music. We have also a companion piece to the famous ‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade ’—‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Balaclava,’ but 
we cannot regard it as so happy or finished as the earlier piece ; there is 
clearly more of effort and less of inspiration init. One or two of the 
pieces—‘ Despair’ and the epitaph on Gordon—have already been pub- 
lished. And now, having cleared the way, we return to the poem which 
gives the volume its title. It is in the style of ‘ Tithonus’ and ‘ Ulysses,’ 
and if in compactness and force of figure it hardly equals these poems, it 
perhaps surpasses them in wealth of imagination, in grandeur of picture 
and of phrase, and in dramatic passion. The Cassandraof Thebes recalls 
as well as forecasts, and his utterance is of the boldest and most musical. 
There are bits of description which the laureate has nowhere surpassed ; 
, cunning suggestions that recall wealth of scholarship, and the rarest com- 

bination of elaboration and ease, producing some of the most magical 
effects. The following will show much of the youthful glow and gleam 
0 we were wont to dote overin some of the earlier Tennysonian blank verse— 


‘There in a secret olive-glade I saw 


- Pallas Athené climbing from the bath 

- In anger ; yet one glittering foot disturbed 

ad The lucid well; one snowy knee was prest 
Against the margin flowers: a dreadful light 
he Came from her golden hair, her golden helm 
- And all her golden armour on the grass, 

ni And from her virgin breast and virgin eyes 

- Remaining fixed on mine, till mine grew dark 


For ever, and I heard a voice that said— 

“ Henceforth be blind, for thou hast seen too much, 

And speak the truth that no man may believe.” 
Son, in the hidden world of sight, that lives 

Behind this darkness, I behold her still, 

Beyond all work of those that carve the stone, 

Beyond all dreams of godlike womanhood.’ 


The volume has a double dedication—to Mr. E. Fitzgerald in verses, as 
we have seen, and ‘To my good friend Robert Browning,’ &c., on another 
page. 
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NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Goblin Gold. By May Crommeuin. (Frederick Warne and Co.) 
The author of ‘Queenie’ makes rapid advances. In descriptive power, 
character-drawing, and especially in dramatic construction, we are dis- 
posed to rank ‘ Goblin Gold’ as the best of her works—perhaps because of 
the necessary restrictions of space. A three-volume novel presents many 
temptations to digression and diffuseness. The necessity for compressed 
incident and rapid action tells favourably upon the true artist—and a true 
artist Miss Crommelin is. The characters throughout are singularly well 
drawn: Mrs. Bradshaw, with her stern, hard righteousness, and her son 
James, with his cold-blooded respectability and villainy. The two have 
much in common, save in the fundamental quality of righteousness. The 
Squire and Mrs. Bellairs, again, are companion portraits, both good and 
lovable, with elements of weakness and fitfulness in both. Bertie and 
Dorothy, the lovers, and hero and heroine, have, again, many points of 
resemblance, and are pourtrayed with a large and penetrating conception 
of human life and character. We doubt whether it is quite true to life to 
make James, the college tutor, the thief of the diamonds, and we have a 
little doubt about the legal positions which secure the inheritance ; but 
that may be a doubt of ignorance. This shilling story is one of the best of 
its class: we have read it with great interest. It will enhance the 
reputation of its author. 

At the Red Glove. A Novel. By Katuerine 8. Macquorp, Author 
of ‘ Patty,’ ‘ Louisa,’ &ec. In Three Volumes. (Ward and Downey.) In 
this novel Mrs. Macquoid has shown the highest art in making much out 
of little. A Bernese party composed of an old glove-shop keeper, her 
ward, Marie Peyrolles, a buxom widow, not without hopes and designs, 
a fat captain, and a young clerk, who has not seen much society and is at 
once shy and sincere, are the main characters. The fat captain falls in 
love with young Marie, and Madame Bobineau, her guardian, who 
married Bobineau not for love (‘ Bah,’ she says to the idea of love!), but 
for the glove-shop and comfort, fancies the best thing she can do for 
Marie is to encourage the rich captain; while Marie’s heart is given to 
the young clerk, Engemann, with whom, however, the buxom widow is 
captivated. One of the most exquisite of serio-comedies in recent fiction 
is the situation where the widow, on that holiday trip, tries to draw 
Engemann definitively into her net. Through what chances, cross-purposes, 
and misunderstandings the captain and Engemann come at length to see 
the real bearing of things, and to understand each other, the reader must 
find out from the book itself. The sympathetic reader, we are sure, will 
. rejoice in bold Madame Bobineau’s discomfiture, and in the poetic justice 
of the book. Beneath the playful ripple of fancy and fun we discern very 
earnest intention and lesson. Mrs. Macquoid’s delicate discernment of | 
character is equal to her finish and elegance of description. We see the 
daily life of Berne, in its work and gossip and varied interests. The 
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book is fresh, naive, and richly individual, with a keen dramatic sense, 
and an uncommon insight into mixed motives and the by-play of life. 

Love; or, a Name. By Juutan Hawrnorne, Author of ‘Garth,’ 
‘Fortune’s Fool,’ &c. (Chatto and Windus.) In this novel Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne transports us to the United States, and sets before us some 
typical characters. The life he knows well, and he has the art to present 
it effectively. He never proceeds far without impressing the sensitive 
reader with the fatalistic elements of life, whether of temperament or of 
outward circumstancés; and this is especially the case here. Nell Anthony is 
very finely conceived ; we are drawn to her, whether in Hickory where 
she labours at school-teaching, or in New York alongside her friend Susan 
Wayne—countrasted types of American women. Judge Mulhbach—Uncle 
Joseph—too, is good, and imparts a needed touch to history. Warren Bell 
is not a very heroic character, neither was he meant to be; and the 
glimpses we have of political life and diplomacy do not savour of elevation. 
The end is tragic, but not out of keeping. The style is admirable. 

The Story of Catherine. By the Author of ‘A Lost Love’ (AsHFoRD 
Owen). (Macmillan and Co.) This is a carefully written story, but it is 
sad and depressing. The early scenes are laid in Algiers, the scenery of 
which is well described, no less than the life and customs. Catherine, the 
heroine, who is an heiress and well connected, responds to the love of 
one Captain Avron, a ne’er-do-well, who is already involved in gambling, 
if not in fraud, and who finally brings himself under the iron hand of the 
law. Catherine accepts no warning and secretly marries this man, to find 
herself separated from her friends and brought to the brink of ruin. The 
various steps in this process are traced with a certain dramatic power, 
though there is no plot, and the situations are sometimes painful, par- 
ticularly towards the close. Catherine, however, retains the finer womanly 
elements, and Colonel Johnstone is pourtrayed with some skill, as wellas 
Catherine’s faithful serving-maid. The story is no doubt real enough; 
but life itself has enough of shadow. 

Prince Otto: a Romance. By R. L. Stevenson. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Those who are already admirers of Mr. Stevenson’s writings will not 
be disappointed in ‘ Prince Otto.’ From the graceful dedication, to the 
elaborate jest of the postscript, there is not a dull page, while the 
epigrammatic point and brilliancy of the conversation recall the pages of 
Mr. Meredith. The date of Prince Otto’s reign and the geographical 
position of his tiny principality are left to the reader’s imagination, but he 
may hazard a guess at the Black Forest as the place, and the middle of 
the present century as the time. The romance tells, between jest and 


- earnest, how the prince, after many struggles and deceptions, lost a 


coronet and won a greater prize ; how the English traveller was induced 
to suppress his account of the court of Grunewald; how the Baron 
Gondremark played a dangerous game for power; how the poor befooled 
princess spent the night « la belle étoile, and saw the dawn of day for the 
first time in her life. Sketches of the beautiful forest scenery, subtle 
strokes of character, plot, and passion, glancing humour and tender pathos, 
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combine to make up the charm of this fascinating little book, which also | 
possesses the yet rarer merit of a pure English style. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. By James Runctman. (Chatto and Windus.) 
A series of tales about sailors, their life and adventures at sea and on 
shore. Mr. Runciman evidently knows his subject with no mere book 
knowledge, but in his protest against the nonsense so often written about 
sailors and against the conventional language put into their mouth, he 
falls into the opposite fault of a coarse and sometimes offensive realism 
which is not literature. One or two of the stories have an interest of a 
sensational kind. The descriptions, often vivid, would be better if the 
author had avoided that common vice of modern style, and not twisted 
words into unnatural combinations and positions in his quest for the 
unexpected. 

The Last Meeting: a Story. By Branper Matruews. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) Most American novels have a charm for English readers. The 
sketch, however slight, of a society so like, yet so unlike, our own, cannot 
but be interesting if it has any vigour. Mr. Matthew’s story, in spite of 
the foolish Englishman, inevitable it would seem in the modern American 
novel, seemed to promise at least this merit, but unfortunately it rapidly 
degenerates into the wildest sensation. The wily revengeful Greek with 
the scar on the forehead, the kidnapped hero, the civil detective, the 
devoted friend who vows to discover the mystery—these are personages 
with whom we are familiar, and who can only be tolerated in the hands 
of a master in the art of constructing a plot; but in the ‘present story 
all probability is violated, and the revelation when it comes is an outrage 
on the reader’s common sense. 

Madame de Presnel. By E. Francis Poynter, Author of ‘My 
Little Lady,’ &e. Two Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) If Miss Poynter 
has not in this instance presented us with a story so unique and 
artistic as ‘My Little Lady,’ nor quite so impressed by thought on 
some of the great topics of the day as her later story, she has cer- 
tainly succeeded in mingling realism and idealism in fit proportion, 
and in uniting close study of character with exciting incident and simple 
style of narrative. Ottilie Capel is wholly an original type of heroine. 
The child of a wealthy English gentleman and a German peasant, she 
combines the best features of both classes; and her position in Rome 
among artists and men of intellect, her broad sympathy, and her indepen- 
dence of mind and of action, account well for the main complications in 
which she finally finds herself, and for the influence which the plausible, 
clever adventurer Howell, with his grand scheme for draining the 
Campagna, obtains over her. Waring, the friend of Madame de Presnel, . 
who also becomes Ottilie’s friend and lover, is well portrayed ; and the 
close relations into which, unexpectedly, Waring and Howell are brought 
through their common affection for Emily Stanley is exceedingly well 
managed, and Miss Stanley, as far as she appears, is very real and true. 
The scattered threads of interest are cleverly drawn together at the fit 
time. The secondary characters, too, are touched; felicitously. This 
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applies particularly to Lady Sarah Capel, with her worldly tone and yet 
clear insight, and Tante Lena, the old German aunt of Ottilie, with her 
forecasts and fears and longings for home’ and familiar scenes, and her 
sharp instincts which led her to the right estimate of Howell; and Van 
Bruggen, the painter, at once so brusque and so courtly. The novel, if 
not a great one, is certainly remarkable. It is worked up delicately, 
thoroughly finished and elaborated, like a piece of porcelain, and the 
various figures stand out in relief; Rome and its atmosphere of antiquity 
and art serving as an admirable background. As regards purity of style, 
it is a pleasant contrast to the bulk of novels. But on every account 
‘ Ottilie Capel,’ and not ‘ Madame de Presnel,’ should have been the title, 
if a name-title it was to be. 

The Story of a Strange Marriage. By Heten Fatcoyer. In Two 
Vols. (Remington and Co.) The author of this story is ingenious and 
has rare powers of narrative. It is a romance; but it contains elements 
of profound human interest, and here and there has touches of racy 
humour. The central idea is improbable; but the author so cunningly 
leads up to it, and relieves the drawback by clever artifices, which do 
not appear at first as artifices at all. The journey of thetwo American 
lads of German extraction to see the romantic district in Scotland, 
where their mother once lived, is described with so much verisimilituds 
that, up to a certain point, we accept in all good faith the mystery that 
exists with regard to her; the Scottish characters introduced no doubt 
owing something to the study of real types. We have no hope in these 
days of realism that a romance of this kind will cause a sensation, or 
even gain for its author a reputation, or the more solid reward that should 
accompany it; but whoever Helen Falconer may be, we see in her a 
finished writer of English and a born romancist, from whom we shall 
expect to receive further favours before very long. Her story, in respect 
of style, is a masterpiece. 

The Unforeseen. By Atitce O’Hanton. In Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) ‘ The Unforeseen’ is a very ambitious novel, and shows a good 
deal of tact and talent. Miss O’Hanlon isa polished writer, and is clever 
in construction; but, in this case, her intentions have been somewhat 
beyond her powers. She has taken up too large a canvas, and though 
she has filled it up with no little dash and effectiveness, here and there 
the work is loose; the characters are vague, and the somewhat over- 
strained plot breaks down before the close. Of the boldness of the 
scheme no reader can be in doubt for a moment. Claudia Estcourt, 
who in her younger days has contracted a secret marriage with a young 
Englishman who is apparently without family, is certainly original; but 
we3lose interest in her as she exhibits instance after instance of such 
cowardice as in the end urfdoes her. Her husband loses his employment, 
and with the child, the fruit of his marriage to Claudia, goes to the back- 
woods, where he works as a common labourer and dies. Marie Vandeleur, 
in whose house he has lodged, is an ambitious and bold woman. She 
finds papers relating to the dead man and the child, which reveal that 
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he is something very different from what he had appeared, and that the 
child is heir to a large fortune. This she resolves shall be hers, and with 
this end she learns English, and changes her child with the one left on 
her hands by transferring the names. She gets rid of her slow-witted, 
heavy lout of a husband in astyle sufficiently sensational, goes to London, 
and by dint of cleverness and coolness manages to work her way into 
society and to marry a baronet, who resides near to the seat of Lord 
Westaxon, whose nephew and heir she has made out her foster-child to 
be. But all is ruined by the fact that her husband before she had achieved 
her end had told the two boys of their real names and positions ; and this, 
at the end, defeats her plans. She has concealed her first marriage, and 
there is a very powerful scene when her second husband faces the ‘ac- 
knowledgment of this fact from her. We have read the story with 
admiration, but not with complete satisfaction. It is powerful, but without 
balance : it is sensational without sufficient stay in probability and nature. 
| The Beauty of the World. A Story of this Generation. By 
A. J. Durriretp, Author of ‘ Needless Misery,’ ‘A New Translation 
of Don Quixote,’ &. In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) This 
is certainly not an ordinary novel. Mr. Duffield has some high lessons 
to teach, and he teaches them in a very effective manner. We do not 
mean that his story fails as a story; on the contrary, it is distinctly 
vigorous and full of action; but only that he is in earnest about some 
great truths, which he would fain impress on the English publig by any 
means within his reach. Mr. Duffield tells us that his story was conceived 
and written in very peculiar circumstances: partly in an Australian 
prison, and partly amid the horrors of what}is called the Queensland 
labour-traffic—a kind of licensed slavery. Till then Mr. Duffield declares 
that, though he had seen a good deal of the world, he had never seen a 
really bad man. It is well that he could recall so many admirable scenes 
and pictures to relieve the trials of his unenviable position, and he cer- 
tainly has made good use of his experiences. The plot is not much, 
though the trying position in which the hero finds himself, from the 
secular and dishonest traffic by which his father had made the money 
which he inheritéd, gives good opportunity for showing an original 
character under a fresh test. The ‘ Roofs of Gold’ is a capital idea, and 
Mr. Duffield’s way of working out the line shows that he has studied 
industrial development and the great question of co-operation in certain 
of its aspects. There is not a little dramatic energy as well as*insight 
into character displayed throughout. Sammy Flick, the converted miner 
and powerful revival preacher, is a capital sketch, with a sense of reality 
not so often met with as might be desired. The garrulous Jew—the 
manufacturer of spurious coins, medals, and manuscripts—is also good, 
and the love-stories are unhackneyed and original—the heroines being at 
once fresh and attractive. We are not sure that the mass of novel-readers 
will rise to the height of Mr. Duffield’s great argument, or, indeed, will 
care to follow him; but he wil find fit audience. Such a book cannot 
pass without producing an effect. It is as varied as it is earne st and 
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purposeful; as keen and incisive as it is moralizing and spiritualizing. 
Only we do not see the good of such a thin disguise as Edward Irvington 
for Edward Irving, and Henry Drummard for Henry Drummond—the 
more prominent members of the Irvingite sect being presented here and 
most cleverly related to the main stream of movement. They are dealt 
with effectively though with a slightly quizzing and qualifying effect. 

Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) Mr. Norris has established a high reputation for some of the first 
requisites of the novelist. He can construct a plot that serves him well 
for the action of his characters, who are allowed, if we may speak so, to 
develop themselves naturally and freely. His style is excellent, easy 
without being too familiar, polished without stiffness. ‘ Matrimony’ 
and ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersae,’ much as they set at defiance many of the 
ordinary traditions of the novel-writing art, are full of cleverness, bright, 
original, and readable. We are sorry to have to say that ‘Adrian Vidal,’ 
though it has conspicuous merits of its own, is hardly equal to these. 
For one thing the conception is so thin that its threadbareness is seen 
through all the tricks of technique to which the author has recourse to 
hide its defects. The topic is the old one of husband preferring the society 
of brilliant and unscrupulous women to tbat of his quiet and domestic 
wife, with jealousy for the result on her part, and growing indifference, 
up toacertain point, on his. All the while, however, ‘he is hurt, and 
blames her for her jealousy. With a herowho cannot call forth the least en- 
thusiasm in anybody, but rather a sort of unspoken contempt, it is evident 
how, in view of certain easily attained effects, an author is handicapped ; 
and Adrian Vidal in much of his treatment of Clare, his wife, shows 
himself, if not a poltroon, then a weakling. The idea of making Clare 
avenge herself on her husband by receiving the attentions of Lord St. 
Austell is certainly not new, nor is it carried out with much vigour. At 
this point Mr. Norris becomes too evidently an imitator of Thackeray. 
It may be, however, that the impressions produced on us by the author’s 
former books may have led us to exaggerate some of the defects of this 
story. One thoroughly healthy and sincere piece of work which we have 
here would, however, atone for much. We mean the admirable and every 
way masterly portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Irvine, the father and mother 
of the much-tried Clare. In spite of some faults, the work bears the 
impress of the master’s hand; and in many quarters it will be read 
doubtless as an ingenious and careful study of certain types of modern 
society. 

A Faire Damzell. By Esmé Stuart. In Three Vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) ‘A Faire Damzell’ cannot be called a powerful novel, but it is 
well conceived, many of the situations are cleverly taken, and the leading 
characters are portrayed with quiet truth. The ‘Faire Damzell’ is 
Mildred Catesby, the daughter of an English gentleman of very dilletante 
antiquarian tastes, who is pulled about at the will of his invalid wife. 
With Spicer, her maid, she rules the family—ordering and controlling 


all. Mrs. Catesby’s energy, self-will, and powers of enjoyment are re- 
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markable for an invalid, and from first to last we feel that she is drawn 
from a real prototype. The scene of the story is mainly laid in Brittany, 
at St. Velac, where Mr. Catesby takes a house called ‘The Chateau 
Blanc,’ concerning which there are many strange stories floating among 
the people of the district, who are right well touched off. The Count to 
whom it belongs (whose former love brings him into relation with a 
certain Mr. Thorne, ‘an acquaintance of the Catesbys) falls in love with 
Mildred, and after many difficulties and changes, by means of which the 
Count’s character is admirably brought out, all comes round as the 
reader expects, and he is accordingly pleased. There is a subdued truth- 
fulness, and here and there a mild humour, which is particularly effective, 
and the Brittany scenery and people are so described as to leave no doubt 
of the author’s intimate acquaintance with them. 

In His Own Land. By Mrs. Linnzus Banxs, Author of ‘ The 
Manchester Man,’ &. Three Vols. (F. V. White and Co.) The 
popular saying that truth is stranger than fiction is exemplified by 
Mrs. Linneus Banks’ latest novel, in which she has given us, thrown 
into narrative form, the story of Wm. Hutton, the poor stocking weaver 
who rose to be an influential and respected citizen of Birmingham. A 
strange and interesting history it is, too. Mrs. Banks has the knack 
of making every incident interesting and subservient to her purpose. 
She has presented us with an admirable reproduction of life in the 
manufacturing parts of England — Nottingham, Derby, and Birming- 
ham—in the middle and up to the end of last century. Another 
story (of which the plot hinges on a kidnapped child) runs alongside 
of the story of Wm. Hutton’s life. This child, Philip West, is stolen 
by a woman, out of revenge, and is afterwards adopted by Hutton, be- 
comes his apprentice, and renders faithful service. He makes his mark 
by his aptitude for lock-making. A rich customer of Hutton’s (a Mr. 
Baskerville, a Japanner and printer) has a very pretty ward, Cordelia 
Carew, and in the course of visits paid by this young lady and her friend 
to the shop, the handsome young apprentice and the high-born heiress 
are brought together, with the natural result. Pride on her side, and 
humility on his, besides the mystery of his birth and the disgrace 
attaching to his relationship to his supposed father, who is a vile seamp, 
throw difficulties in their way, and the opposition of Mr. Baskerville is 
formidable; but the tokens of the identity of the long-lost heir are at 
length found, and so matters all end happily. We are glad to know 
that ‘ Vill” as he was called, did not turn his back on his old friends. 
We should not omit to mention the excellence of the portraiture of 
Hutton’s sister Catherine—an admirable character. Of the same type as 
* The Manchester Man,’ this story surpasses that in strength of character- 
drawing and in concentration. It is a book that will well repay reading. 

Rainbow Gold. By Davip Curistre Murray, Author of ‘ Coals of Fire,’ 
Hearts,’ * Joseph’s Coat,’ ‘Val Strange,’ In Three Vols. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) If we cannot agree with the opinion that this is the strongest 
novel we have yet had from Mr. Christie Murray’s hand, we can certainly say 
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that it is readable and entertaining. It is original in conception, striking in 
incident, and it is consistent and true in character as regards most of the 
leading actors. Nothing could well be finer than the study of stubborn, 
self-willed old Ezekiel Round, who, in the quarrel with his son Job, shows 
such solicitude for his fate, and manages to hide it so well; yet not so 
well but the grey old Scotchman, Armstrong, can read him like a book. 
Only a thorough artist and a master in human nature could have con- 
ceived and depicted Armstrong as we have him here—so dreamy, yet so 
shrewd, so full of national characteristics, yet so broad and far-sighted. 
Job himself, however, is hardly so consistent, and, unfortunately, too 
much remains vague regarding his doings as well as his character. We 
must not attempt to outline the story, that we may be just to Mr. Murray 
and to our readers, and economical of space; but it is due to ourselves 
definitively to temper our praise with criticism to the extent of saying 
that Mr. Murray errs so far in making the movement of the story to 
depend on characters in whom we can hardly believe. ‘Tom Bowling’ 
and Aaron Whitaker do not impress us, and do not bear the marks of 
distinct creation as do the characters we have already named, and Mrs. 
Armstrong, and Sarah, Job’s daughter. Clem Bache, too, is overdone. 
His poetry and his deformity would justify a good deal, but not all. And 
it is almost incredible that Job Round, who had dealt so vigorously with 
the detective, ‘ Mr. Walker,’ should have so facilely fallen into the trap 
as to poison himself with Mr. Whitaker’s compound—the more that he 
knew there was more ‘ funk’ than fever in Mr. Whitaker just then. In 
the finest style are the descriptions of life in Castle Barfield, of the life at 
Kanoll Cottage, of Ezekiel in his solitude, of Armstrong in his shop and 
home, and his coming with Walker at the inn, of old Ezekiel in his last 
days, in his mental wanderings, and of the journey of Armstrong and 
Sarah to the Balkans, and their rescue of Clem. Mr. Christie Murray 
has constructive art; he has what so few novelists nowadays have—true 
humour ; he has power in character; he has unaffected felicity in style ; 
and it is a pity he should now and then subside into mawkish melodrama. 
We have deemed it best frankly to say this much, because Mr. Christie 
Murray has resource enough to avoid these spots in the ermine, and to do 
great artistic work. Prefaces to novels or dedications in rhyme are not 
much in favour ; but the prefatory verses hint to us how much he has 
already overcome for art, and he is gifted enough to overcome yet more for 
art’s sake and for literature’s sake. 

Camiola: A Girl witha Fortune. By Justin McCartuy, M.P., Author 
of ‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ ‘Miss Misanthrope,’ &c. In Three Vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.) Mr. Justin McCarthy shows ingenuity and fine discrimina- 
tion of character in this novel. We do not think it is quite so vivacious 
as ‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ nor so brilliant in parts as ‘ Miss Misanthrope,’ 
but it is more effective as a whole; each incident is really significant, and 
the various threads of interest are gradually shown, as we proceed, to 
have relations to each other. What of plot there is, is well conceived 
and cleverly carried out; but we confess what most pleased us was the 
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careful studies of contrasted characters, who gradually reveal themselves 
(as they ought to do) by the natural process of dialogue and action: Mrs. 
Pollen, with her ‘ wasted life,’ who is yet able to do so much for others; 
Camiola Sabine, the heroine, with her fortune and her trials; Albert 
Romont, with his adventutes and his deserved reward at the last; Walter 
Fitzurse, with his egotism and his sentiment; Janette, with her wistfulness 
and weakness, Poor Pilgrim’s love for Camiola forms just the relief that 
is needed; and though we cannot help thinking that Jethro Merridew 
_ and the daughter are overdone, and that neither the fun nor the pathos 
that the author believes is really to be got out of them, yet they serve . 
their end. Fitzurseham life is depicted with so much realism that we 
could almost recognize the place; and, if the Fitzurseham mystery is 
hardly 80 effectual as might be, the author has made it serve his turn by 
dint of other merits. The love stories are pleasant and marked by many 
original touches. 

The Bachelor Vicar of Newforth. By Mrs. Harcourt-Ror. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) The story begins fairly well; it shows a certain insight 
into character, and the gossiping parish life of aseaport town is drawn with 
light, easy touch. But the hero is a monster of virtue, and the plot turns 
on one of those foolish misunderstandings so common in novels, so im- 
possible in real life, where, from no adequate motive, a man whose cha- 
racter is impugned withholds the word which would clear him in a moment. 
Moreover, when the worthy vicar returns at last in triumph to his living, 
his conduct to the unfortunate girl who had not unnaturally broken off 
her engagement with him, is hard to reconcile with the humility and 
kindliness attributed to him by the author. The episode of the hero’s 
mission life in Australia is foolish and improbable in the extreme. 

Mrs. Dymond. By Miss THackxeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) Here we have a fine specimen of Mrs. Ritchie’s powers. 
She scorns the ordinary resources of the popular novelist—plot, sensation, 
incident alike—and delights in cabinet pictures of real life, skilfully con- 
nected by the most natural relations. And certain types of character she 
paints to the life. Hardly anything could be finer in the way of gentle 
realism than the portraits we have of Colonel Dymond’s children under 
the rule of Aunt Fanny (Miss Bolsover), with her inquisitorial and exacting 
ways, or of the good Colonel himself, his enforced residence abroad, 
his relations with the Marneys, and the marriage with Susanna Holcombe, 
which sprang out of it. The professed novel reader will perhaps feel that 
the ordinary line of interest is broken off with the death of the Colonel, 
and if we were immediately to be launched into a detail of the common 
course of courtship between Susanna and Max (or Maxwell) du Pare, the 
artist, then this might hold. But, with a fine instinct, the incidents of the 
Franco-German war and of the Commune are made admirable use of, and 
even at the end the union of the two lovers is more suggested than 
described. The pure English is equalled by the dignity and grace of the 
conception, the utter naturalness of the incident, and the quiet effectiveness 
of the situations, which are so skilfully used to aid the development of the 
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main action. Nothing is wasted here. Nor should we omit to notice the 
many exquisite descriptions of nature and of life, both in Cumberland and 
in Neuilly. Marney, the scoundrel Irishman, is well conceived and 
cleverly portrayed—a very different type from Costigan and the rest that 
Mr. Thackeray delighted to paint. Some errors and misprints we note: 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson will wonder to find himself here as Stephenson ; and 
we fancy Byron favoured the masculine gender in his famous line— 


‘The angel of death spread his wings on the blast,’ 


and with a certain propriety too. 

In the Middle Watch. By W.Cuark Russetu. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Readers of ‘Round the Galley Fire’ and ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head’ will 
eagerly welcome from Mr. Russell another series of sailors’ yarns. His 
knowledge of the sea and his power of graphic description and vivid nar- 
ration are unapproached by any living writer. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. By Cuartes EGBerr 
Crappock. (Chatto and Windus.) A wild tale of American settler life, 
turning upon romantic incidents in which crime and religion are strangely 
blended, the central figure being a mountain preacher in whom the 
fanaticism of a religious enthusiast blends with the instincts of a freebooter 
The story is difficult to read on account of the provincial dialect which all 
the characters speak. It is delayed, too, by undue description of scenery 
and natural phenomena, but it is clever and exciting. It presents some 
specimens of dramatic genius of a very high order, and carries the reader 
far away from all conventional civilized life. 


M. ROUAM’S FINE-ART PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have to acknowledge a further collection of the fine-art publications 
of M. Rouam, of Paris. It consists of four issues of the series ‘ Biblio- 
théque Internationale de 1’Art,’ all of which are marked by delicate in- 
sight and enlivened by exquisite engravings and etchings. First of all 
comes ‘Claude Lorrain; sa vie et ses ceuvres d’apres des documents 
inédits,’ which ought to have a special interest for English readers in that 
it is written by Mrs. Mark Pattison (now Lady Dilke), whose work on the 
‘ Renaissance in France’ (reviewed in these pages at the time of publica- 
tion) is as valuable for its careful presentation of facts as for the chaste 
eloquence of its style. In the treatment of Claude Lorrain Mrs. Mark 
Pattison takes care to indicate the condition of landscape art at the date 
of his appearance, the new elements which he introduced, and to trace 
out the gradual development of his genius. The limitations of his art 
and the defects of his style, too, are dwelt on, and fragments of biography 
are skilfully interspersed. On the whole the treatment is worthy of the 
subject, and two of the etchings are simply masterly. The Appendices, 
with an exhaustive list of Claude’s works, will be found interesting and 
valuable. Next we come to the style of Louis XIV.—a description and 
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criticism of the works of ‘Charles Le\Brun, Décorateur, ses Euvres, son 
influence, ses collaborateurs, et son Temps, par A. Genevay,’ which is at 
once discerning and tastefully enthusiastic. The engravings of decorative 
designs are numerous and beautiful, and some of the portraits are strik- 
ing—notably that of Moliére, and if so much!cannot be said for the por- 
trait of Francis the First, that is due less to the treatment than to the 
subject.—‘ Ghiberti et son Ecole, par Charles Perkins, Directeur du Musée 
de Boston, Correspondent de l'Institut de France,’ is a worthy com- 
panion to the foregoing. The Life is well written, with some bits of 
admirable criticism, and the illustrations—particularly those of the famous 
bronze doors—are very beautiful. The Appendices—especially that on 
the Architecture—are compact;and instructive.—The fourth work is a 
collection of designs by the famous Jean Cousin, under the following 
title: ‘Le Livre de Fortune: Recueil de deux cents dessins inéddits de 
Jean Cousin, publié d’aprés ce manuscrit original de la Bibliotheque de 
l'Institut, par Ladoric Lalanne.’ The study of these quaint and suggestive 
plates is intelligent and clear; the place they hold in the department of 
art to which they belong is well indicated, and the classification is excel- 
lent. They belong to the medixval style of allegory in a treatment 
something between that of Hogarth and Holbein.—One independent 
volume accompanies the numbers of the ‘ Bibliothéque de 1’Art,’ titled, 
‘Les Precurseurs de la Renaissance, par M. Eugéne Muntz, Conservateur 
de la Bibliothéque, des Archives et du Musée a l’Ecole Nationale des 
-Beaux Arts.’ Giotto, Brunellesco, Donatello, Nicollo Nicolli, Alberti, 
and others are characterized and engravings given of their more distinc- 
tive works. The literary element, with its suggestions and incitements, 
is not overlooked, and Dante and Petrarch are duly celebrated. Like all 
the other volumes this has a few very highly-finished engravings, and the 
portraits form no mean source of attraction —L’Art Revue Bi-Mensuelle 
Illustrée. Onziéme Année, 1885. Tome II. We would again call special 
attention to this art-magazine, which sustains its position as the chief of 
its class in Europe. The present volume is specially rich in etchings. 
Its letterpress deals with both contemporary and ancient art and artists. 
No pains are spared to keep its readers well informed concerning all 
matters relating to its special purpose. Its criticisms on the Salon, its 
reproduction of notable pictures, its account of art-collections, and its 
descriptions of great buildings, such as St. Mark’s, Venice, are very able. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Norwegian Pictures. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Containing also 
a Glance at Sweden and the Gotha Canal. With a Map and One 
Hundred and Twenty-seven Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs. 
By Ricwarp Lovett, M.A. (Religious Tract Society.) In this series of 
Illustrated Books of Travel the Tract Society has created a new type of 
popular drawing-room literature at once artisticand graphic. This volume 
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may claim a place second to none of the series. If we were not a little 
suspicious of the special attractiveness of its theme we should perhaps say 
it is the best of them all. Norway, although rapidly claiming the summer 
tourist, is not yet known in its manifold grandeur and interest as it deserves 
to be. The sublimity of its scenery, the fine characteristics of its people, 
and the bracing qualities of its air, bid fair to rival the interest of Switzer- 
land itself. Its mountains are not so lofty, nor its glaciers so striking, but 
in the sustained grandeur of mountain, snowfield, and fiord it is fully equal- 
To stand on the North Cape and look into ‘the eternities,’ as Carlyle would 
say, is a sensation scarcely to be equalled and never to be forgotten; while 
to explore the Romsdal, and to cross the country from Bergen by the 
Fillefjeld, especially to explore the Naerédal and gaze upon the Voéringfos 
and its sister waterfalls, of stupendous height and grandeur, is gratifi- 
cation of the sense of the sublime and beautiful not to be surpassed in 
Europe, perhaps in the world. After a general description of the 
country, Mr. Lovett gives us a chapter of historical pictures, thus 
preparing us for an intelligent appreciation of place and people. He 
then conducts us from Trondhjem to the North Cape; from Christiania 
to the Romsdal, along the west coast and fiords, and describes to us 
Southern Norway and Stockholm. He writes with grace and fluency, 
and impresses us with his faculty for obtaining and recording exact 
information. Like his predecessor, he freely introduces illustrative 
passages from other writers. We have turned over the volume again’and 
again, and have thereby renewed some of our pleasantest memories and 
associations of travel. 

Poets in the Garden. By May Crommetiy. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Miss 
Crommelin makes selections from our English poets of passages illustra- 
ting or celebrating favourite flowers, arranged in alphabetical order. 
She seems to have ransacked our poetical literature from Chaucer to 
Lewis Morris, with large knowledge and with discriminating taste. It is 
interesting to see how in the garden, as everywhere else, Shakespeare 
yields the most numerous and richest illustrations. Eight full-paged 
coloured illustrations, fine paper, and clear letterpress, make up an elegant 
and very pleasant volume. 

Sylvan Winter. By Francis Georcr With Seventy Illus- 
trations by FREDERICK GOLDEN SuHorT. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
To his ‘Sylvan Spring’ and ‘ Autumnal Leaves,’ and to a long list of 
books on ferns, forest scenery, gardens and trees, Mr. Heath adds this 
illustration of nature in her winter aspects. The keen eye of a naturalist, 
the touch of a poet, and the fervour of an enthusiast, combine to make 
this much more than a book of mere pictures. Every page is rich in 
pointing out subtle beauties, and in unfolding the economy of nature. 
The romance of tree-life is here presented as only Mr. Heath could write 
it—unless, indeed, it be Mr. Jefferies. The chapter on sylvan nomen- 
clature compasses a long list of towns and villages the names of which 
have been derived from trees. To those susceptible of the beauties of 
nature, the book will have a great charm. Is it too much to say that 
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the pen and ink pictures of Mr. Heath even surpass the fine illustrations 
that make them intelligible ? 

The Water-Babies. By Cuartes Kinestey. With One Hundred 
Illustrations by Lintey SamBourne. (Macmillan and Co.) An édition 
de luxe of the masterpiece of fairy extravaganza of this generation. Mr. 
Sambourne’s humorous and happy illustrations cannot be imagined ; 
they give a zest even to Kingsley. 

The Sermon on the Mount. Illustrated. With Introduction by the Right 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Ripon. (Hodder and Stoughton.)’ Among the 
illustrated books of the year this will take very highrank. It is sumptuously 
got up in paper, type, and binding. The introduction by the Bishop 
of Ripon eschews all critical questions, and comments upon the reli- 
gious principles and characteristics of the great manifesto of Christ’s 
new spiritual kingdom. It is eloquent and full of spiritual penetration 
and urgency. The illustrations, between forty and fifty in number, make 
up a handsome folio volume. They have been drawn and engraved under 
the supervision of Mr. George T. Andrew, by Mr. H. Sandham, Mr. 
Harry Fenn, Mr. W. St. J. Harper, Mr. F. 8. Church, Mr. W. L. Taylor, 
Mr. J. A. Fraser, and Mr. F. B. Schell. Mr. Fenn’s drawings are from 
sketches made in the Holy Land, and are especially good. Some very 
artistic borders have been supplied by Mr. Sydney L. Smith. The beautiful 
engrossed text and the half-titles are by Mr. Charles Copeland. Of course 
some of the designs are better than others, but the average of excellence 
is far above the average of illustrated books. Mr. Sandham’s ‘Illustra- 
tions of the Beatitudes’ especially are happy in conception and artistic in 
execution. Asan illustration of meekness we have a fine conception of 
‘The Man Moses’ with the tables of the law in his hand, incongruous 
only so far that this incident in the life of the lawgiver was a striking ex- 
ception to his meekness. Nor in the illustration of ‘Persecution for 
righteousness’ sake’ does the tree behind which the mother and her 
child are hiding from their savage pursuers seem sufficient for their con- 
cealment. It is difficult to reduce ideas to pictorial realism. Mr. Harper, 
however, produces a fine pictorial effect in his ‘Light of the World’—a 
prophet-like man standing upon a ledge of rock holding a lamp which 
streams over the wide waste of darkness. But it is almost invidious to 
specify when all is so good. The volume will be a rich addition to the 
drawing-room table. 


SERIAL VOLUMES. 


Tue first place among the serial volumes of the year, both in magnitude, 
in artistic character, and in cheapness, is claimed by Cassell’s Magazine 
of Art. That it should keep up the high character and the variety of its 
contributions is a striking proof of the influence of art-literature. It is at 
once keenly sensitive to the art-movements of the time, and appreciative 
of the art-traditions of the past. It is a monthly shilling magazine, and 
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may therefore easily find its way as an art-teacher into families. Miss 
Helen Zimmern describes the ‘ Artists’ Homes’ of Mr. Pettie and Mr. 
Frank Holl. Mr. Richard Heath describes ‘Female Headgear’ of the 
past. Mr. Lewis Day gives an account of ‘Glass Painting.” A dozen 
chapters by different writers are given to the ‘Romance of Art,’ filled 
with incidents connected with art life. Miss Mary F’. Robinson treats of 
‘Profiles from the French Renaissance ;’ eight articles on ‘ Living Artists 
and their Work’ are contributed by different writers; while Mr. Runni- 
man treats of ‘ Art in the Board School.’ Among the full-page engravings 
may be mentioned as very good--the etching ‘ Here it is "—a bride finding 
in ‘The Times’ the announcement of her marriage—after Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth; ‘Chloris,’ after Mr. Alma Tadema, and the landscape illustra- 
tions of the New Forest. 

From the same publishers we receive The Quiver, vol. xx., and 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, both full as usual of varied and excellent 
matter. Among the contributors of religious papers to ‘ The Quiver’ are 
Dr. Alexander Roberts, Mark Guy Pearse, Gordon Calthorpe, the Bishops of 
Bath and Wells, Rochester, and Edinburgh, the Deans of Canterbury and 
of Wells, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Harry Jones, Dr. Hiles Hitchens, Dr. 
Bevan, Mr. Statham, &e. Among the artists contributing illustrations are 
Sir Noel Paton, A. Barraud, Herbert Bone, F. Careless, Blair Leighton, 
W. Rainey, &c. The serial stories are ‘ Mollie’s Maidens,’ by Louisa 
Crow; ‘The Fortunes of Duncuft, by Mr. L. T. Meade; and ‘A 
Poor Man’s Wife,’ by the author of ‘Too Dearly Bought.’ The serial 
story of ‘The Family Magazine,’ which runs through the year, is, 
‘A Diamond in the Rough,’ by Miss Alice O’Hanlon. A shorter 
story is, ‘My Namesake Marjorie,’ by the author of ‘ Who is Sylvia ?’ 
both of fair excellence. Generally two good novels are furnished to the 
readers by this magazine. Its miscellany of papers fairly baffles charac- 
terization. One marvels at the mass of information, good sense, and 
amusement, which a volume like this contains. Dress, Family Doctoring, 
Amusements, History, Biography, Science, Music, Food and Cooking, 
House Decoration—everything that can appeal to popular intelligence 
and taste is here furnished for family use. 

Little Folks. A Magazine for the Young. (Cassell and Co.) As usual 
full of attractive matter for the children. Little stories, rhymes, pictures, 
music, puzzles, and instructive papers. One wonders alike at the 
fecundity, the felicity, and the attractiveness of this juvenile miscellany, 
which we are still disposed to think the best of its class. 

Good Words, 1885. Edited by Donatp Macteop, D.D. The Sunday 
Magazine, 1885. Edited by the Rev. Bensammuy Waveu. (Isbister and Co.) 
The volume of ‘Good Words’ has the attraction of Mr. James Payn’s 
capital story, ‘The Luck of the Darrells,’ which runs through the entire 
year. ‘Shirley’ contributes half a dozen excellent papers on ‘ Highland 
Resting Places.’ Rev. H. R. Haweis papers on ‘The Religions of the 
World.” A series of biographical papers includes ‘ Prince Bismarck,’ by 
John Rae; ‘ Professor Fawcett,’ by Mr. Picton; and ‘ General Gordon,’ 
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by the Editor. Among the contributors of religious papers are Principal 
Tulloch, the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Alexander Maclaren, Rev. A. 
Goodrich; and science is well represented by Sir Lyon Playfair, the 
Duke of Argyll, Professor Henry Drummond, Professor Fleming Jenkin, 
&c. Short stories, papers on travel, social and philanthropic subjects, 
and poetry, make up a volume of interesting and high-class reading. The 
illustrations are especially good. As much may be said for ‘ The Sunday 
Magazine.’ It sustains its high level of excellence. It is impossible to 
speak analytically of such miscellanies. The chief serial story, en- 
titled ‘ Love’s Harvest,’ is from the very able pen of Mr. B. L. Farjeon. 
A series of biblical papers is contributed by Archdeacon Farrar, Dr, 
Samuel Cox, Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole, the Bishop of Ripon, &. A 
series of essays by Edward Garrett contains valuable hints to young men 
on Account Keeping, Recreations, Reading, &c. Papers on Natural 
History are contributed by Rev. J. G. Wood and Dr. Hugh Macmillan. 
Some five-and-twenty papers on Philanthropy, Missions, and Travel, are 
written by almost as many writers. The ‘Sunday Evenings with the 
Children’ are a notable feature of this magazine, and keep up the high 
level to which the editor has raised it. 

The Leisure Hour, 1885. The Sunday at Home, 1885. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Serial stories are not so prominent a feature in these 
as in some similar magazines; the longest in ‘The Leisure Hour’ is 
‘°Twixt Love and Duty,’ by Tighe Hopkins. The miscellaneous papers are 
rich and varied. Several short stories, poetical contributions, a series of 
Indian Fables collected by Ramaswami Raju, a series of papers on Practical 
Dietetics, another on Curiosities of Music, another on Notes and Anecdotes 
in Natural History, a series of Biographies, a series of Railway Notes in the 
Dominion of Canada by the Rev. Harry Jones, papers on the Old Homes 
of England, a Visit to Norway, and a large miscellany of papers on various 
subjects, make up a volume of untiring interest. What more can we say 
about ‘The Sunday at Home’ than that it contains its usual rich mis- 
cellany of papers for Sunday readers? Here are History, Tale, Sketch, 
Sermons, Poetry, Anecdote, with a dozen coloured illustrations. 

The Expositor, for 1885. Edited by Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 
‘The Expositor’ maintains the vigour and the freshness of its varied 
scholarship. Amongst its contributors are some of the best-known names 
of Biblical Theology : the Bishop of Durham, Dr. Marcus Dods, Professor 
Godet, Professor Henry Drummond, Professor Curtiss, Professor Cheyne, 
Mr. Agar Beet, Professor Salmond, Professor Driver, Dr. Maclaren, Pro- 
fessor Stokes, &c. Its discussions embrace almost all living theological 
questions, and are maintained with a fearlessness of critical investigation, 
combined with a reverential homage to Divine revelation, which is. 
admirable. It is of the highest interest to Biblical students. : 

The Monthly Interpreter. Edited by the Rev. Joseph Exell, M.A. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) This serial has established itself as a 
repertory of good scholarship and able discussion. Ita list of contributors 
comprises nearly fifty names of well-known Biblical scholars. Its papers 
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relate to questions of Exegesis, Theology, and Biblical Literature, and 
are, generally speaking, of a high order. It follows very ably in the lines 
of ‘ The Expositor.’ 

The Homiletical Magazine, 1885 (James Nisbet and Co.), maintains its 
reputation as a cyclopedia of matters useful for the pulpit—sermons, 
expositions, and especially its symposiums, by leading men of all 
churches. It is ably conducted. 

Young England. An Illustrated Magazine for Recreation and Instrue- 
tion: Vol. VI. (‘Young England’ Office.) Opens with the ‘ Island Queen,’ 
a story by R. M. Ballantyne, whose name is a guarantee of its fitness and 
excellence. Another tale by Mr. Ascott R. Hope, entitled, ‘ The Hermit’s 
Apprentice,’ commends itself in like manner. Every subject, from Con- 
juring to Bible-class Readings, that can interest lads has a place in the 
miscellaneous papers—Reporting, Public Schools, the Healtheries, Tri- 
cycling, Anecdotes, Wit and Humour, Games, Poetry. It is a miscellany 
for every house in which there are children. Excellent in tone and strong 
in character. 

The Rosebud Annual, 1885. 300 Illustrations. (James Clarke and Co.) 
In this cheap and popular magazine for little children Poetry and Music, 

» Story and Anecdote, abound. Every page is illustrated. It is clever in 
its perfect simplicity. 

The Child’s Pictorial. A Monthly Coloured Magazine. (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge.) A children’s miscellany with tinted 
illustrations. Among the contributors are Mrs. Molesworth and Katherine 
S. Macquoid. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton send us a goodly parcel of Christmas 
gift books :—The Pennant Family, by ANNE Bratz, is a book for girls, 
the scene of which is the Welsh coast, upon which wreckers ply their 
evil trade, and upon which Daisy is cast. Her influence upon the fisher 
folk as she grows up is well presented. The descriptions are good, and 
the characters well grouped. The moral is the nobleness of Christian life 
and principle as contrasted with the selfishness and worldliness of its lack. 
——Golden Legends of the Olden Time. By Joun Stoueuton, D.D. Dr. 
Stoughton here reproduces a hagiology, which includes the stories or 
legends of famous Christian personages from the Virgin Mary to St. 
Francis of Assisi, from the twelve apostles to St. George and the Dragon, 
and the Holy Grail. He does not, he tells us, profess to write the lives 
of the saints, but simply to tell their legends, the title of his collection 
being taken from the ‘Legenda Aurea of Jacobus Voraigne,’ in the 
thirteenth century, and the ‘Golden Legend’ by Caxton. It is some- 
what odd to see a Protestant Nonconformist minister thus donning the 
toga of the Bollandists, and publishing an Acta Sanctorum. But fairy 
tales in the religious’domain are as attractive as in the domain of 
the imagination. The peril is, as has too often been experienced, that 
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legend becomes through its traditions the source of sober history.—— 
Nigel Lennox of Glen Irvine. By L. N. Hyper. An exceedingly well- 
written story of a wealthy Scotch contractor and his belongings, and of an 
English lady, Fanny Hastings, and her belongings. Both are very noble 
characters abounding in religious feeling, simplicity, and practical bene- 
volence. Both have relatives very different in character. The author has 
discriminated her characters with great penetration, congruousness, and 
moral truth. The hero and heroine are brought together, and the story 
of their love is told in an interesting way, and without a taint of mawkish 
sentiment. They marry in middle life. The author has great literary 
skill. We ought to hear of her again. Dessie Fennimore. A Tale 
.of County Town Children. By S. K. Hurron. A tale for children, 
about children’s ways and characters, and of those about them. Dessie 
Fennimore is an orphan who goes to live with a literary uncle—a solitary 
widower—and the story relates her experiences. —— Thrown on the 
World ; or, The Scrapes and ’Scapes of Ray and Bertie. By Epwin 
Hopper. Mr. Hodder has contrived a story which enables him to 
describe scenery and adventures in many countries. The father of 
the boys, a journalist in Russia, is arrested andYsent to Siberia as a 
Nihilist conspirator. His wife accompanies him, and their two chil-* 
dren are taken from the Foundling Institution by a wealthy and benevolent 
English merchant, who adopts them, educates them, and sends them on 
their travels through Europe. In Norway they at length find their 
parents. The story is full of exciting and instructive interest. A better 
book for boys has not appeared this season. Stirring Stories of Peace 
and War by Sea and Land. By James Macauuay, M.A., M.D. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Dr. Macaulay’s graphic pen tells here some forty 
short stories of heroism and adventure, beginning with the defence of 
Herat in 1888, travelling backwards and forwards as incident presents 
itself, and near the end telling us of the famous Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, immediately after the death and burial of Sir John More. 
A chronological arrangement would have been more instructive for 
young people. Everything else is skilfully and effectively done.—— 
Fritz and Eric; or, The Brother Crusoes. By Joun C. Hutcueson. 
No greater contrast’can well be imagined than the scenes of the Franco- 
Russian war, through which the early fortunes of Fritz, the elder brother, 
take us, while his younger brother, Eric, is supposed to have been lost 
at sea; and Inaccessible Island, some seventeen miles from Tristan 
d@’Acunha in the South Atlantic, to which, after meeting in America, the 
two brothers, under the auspices of a benevolent and munificent skipper, 
Captain Brown, betake themselves to catch seals, and where for two 
years they remain alone. The story is full of brisk description and 
adventure.——Faithful Service. Sketches of Christian Women. By 
Mary Pryor Hack, Eight well-written sketches of characters, not per- 
haps, with the exception of Mrs. Judson, very well known, but each 
realizing a life of Christian consecration and service, and doing within 
a limited circle a notable work for Christ. Among them are Darcy Lady 
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Maxwell, Ruth Clark, Sophie Zeller, Sarah Upton, and Eliza Fletcher. 
—From the Tanyard to White House. The story of President Grant's 
Life. By Wittram M. Tuayer. We have in another part of this number 
subjected General Grant’s history and character to an extended analysis. 
We need, therefore, say only that his romantic and noble story is here 
popularly told with great effectiveness. Mr. Thayer seems destined to be 
the popular historian of American presidents—Washington, Lincoln, and 
Garfield have already been portrayed by his pen; and now in General 
Grant he has found a hero second to none of them. He has many high 
qualifications for his task. Perhaps he isa little too gushing now and then, 
but the book is one of romantic and enthralling interest. The Children 
of Africa tells in a simple, attractive way a great deal about Africa itself 
as well as about its ebony children. A Little Silver Trumpet. By L. 
T. Meape. Little Johnnie, we suppose, is intended by the title; but Alison 
claims almost equal prominence and goodness. It is a pathetic tale of 
London poverty, its heroic integrity, and its sad dishonesty. We have 
been beguiled into reading it from beginning to end, so skilfully and 
tenderly is it told. From the same publishers we receive a dainty little 
booklet, entitled Peaceful Thoughts of pictures, verses, and illuminated 
texts for the days of the month. 

Messrs. Nisbet and Co. send a large number of minor stories :—Grace 
Murray, a story by ELLEN Stone, is exceptionally good. The style is 
graceful and vigorous, and the story itself is marked by originality and 
proportion. The descriptive bits are carefully drawn from nature, and 
while rich in poetical and artistic expression are free from timid and 
incongruous phrases. How Grace bore her disappointment in love, and 
realized her reward, readers must discover for themselves. It is admir- 
ably done.-——Cassandra’s Casket. By Emma Marsuatt. A story of 
greater length, but of somewhat inferior merit. Neither in incident nor 
in style is there much to commend.—_— Widow Winpenny’s Watchword. 
By J. Jackson Wray. A story. The moralizing is a little too much 
obtruded, but the narrative is spirited and pointed.——St. Austin’s 
Lodge; or Mr. Berkeley and His Nieces. By AGNES GIBERNE. Agnes 
Giberne needs no introduction to readers of our popular serials. Her 
stories combine the interest of good fiction with the moral influence of 
high purpose. Among the four nieces of the brusque and cross Mr. 
Berkeley—each having her individual history skilfully interwoven with 
those of the rest—Una is decidedly the heroine ; her way of saying ‘ yes,’ 
and her matrimonial notions, are, to say the least, characterized by 
common sense. The illustrations are poor.—That Aggravating School- 
gil. By Grace Stespinc. Helen Edison, the aggravating school-girl, 
does everything to justify her description ; she lavishes bear’s-grease upon 
her hair, prefers ‘ the lankiest of long lank carrots’ to her natural black 
curls, asks outrageous questions, balances herself on the backs of chairs, 
tries to make herself look absolutely stupid, and does everything that a 
good girl wouldn’t do. She is intended, we suppose, for a shocking 
example, only she is neutralized by her turning out much better than 
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could have been expected. It is a clever story of school-girl life.—— 
The Island Queen; or, Dethroned by Fire and Water. By R. M. 
BauuantynE. Dominick Regoirda and his sister Pauline, and a little 
brother Otto, are wrecked on an island in the South Seas, and take 
possession of it with a large amount of pluck, pious feeling, and good 
spirits, especially in Otto. Pauline is made Queen, Dominick Prime 
Minister, and Otto the army. They are joined by another wrecked crew 
and emigrant passengers, who bring evil spirits and ways into their 
paradise. The interest of the story, however, is as much in its descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena as in its incidents. It is written with all Mr. 
Ballantyne’s vivacity and graphic power. Michael's Treasures ; or, 
Choice Silver. By Emma Marsuatu. The treasures are a little girl of 
two years old, with a belt round her stuffed with gold pieces—washed on 
shore near Cromer, at the feet of Michael Henderson, a noble-hearted 
boy, whose mother takes charge of the child. Part of the money is stolen 
by Jemmy Disney, a disreputable schoolfellow of Michael’s. The history, 
reclamation, and restoration of the child are the material of a well-written 
little tale——Daisy of Old Meadow. By AcnEs GIBERNE. A simple, 
quiet story of the struggles of a good, unselfish child*against her father’s 
avarice. Her reward is the exorcising of the evil spirit in the father—— 
Yoked Together: A Tale of Three Sisters. By Exvten Louisa Davis. 
A story somewhat overdone ‘in trivial details, presenting the contrast 
between unreligious and religious marriage. Joanna and Myra marry 
pious men; Rosalie, a man without piety, although morally respectable. 
The contrast is brought out in the restraining power of religion in the 
former, and the absence of it in the latter. Making allowance for what, 
we think, over-rigid requirement, this is presented in an effective way.—— 
The Rover of the Andes. A Tale of Adventure in South America. By 
R. M. Batuantyne. Another of this inexhaustible author’s graphic tales, 
intended to illustrate South American scenery, phenomena, and life ; its 
facts and descriptions gathered, as he tells us, from the most reliable 
sources of information. Such books admit only of testimony; they 
cannot be analyzed. We commend it to boys fond of adventure and of 
natural phenomena ; a very fascinating book.——-Mrs. Lester’s Girls and 
their Service. A series of stories illustrating servant-character, written 
with a good deal of penetration, good judgment, and earnestness.—— 
Daisy Plains. By the Author of‘ The Wide, Wide World.’ A delightful 
story, such as only Miss Wetherell could write. Her individuality is as 
marked as her genius is great. In the delineation of common life and 
the analysis of common actions, interpreting and infusing them with the 
spirit of religion, in the tenderness of affection which she delineates, and 
in the secret of victory in life’s struggles, and rest in life’s complex ways, 
few writers equal her. Readers of ‘The Wide, Wide World’ know her 
charms. It is enough to say that it is here embodied in an American 
story of no very noticeable incident, but full:of the charms of a subtle 
analysis, and a lofty truthfulness from beginning to end.—Simon 
Holmes. The Secret of the Mere. By J. Jackson Wray. Two Yorkshire 
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stories, written with a good deal of power, and full of wholesome influence. 
His young men go in couples. In each their wrong courses end in right 
ways. ~ 

From Messrs. Blackie we receive three handsome uniform illustrated 
volumes:—The Lion of the North. By G. A. Henty. A tale of the 
times of Gustavus Adolphus and the wars of religion. A skilful story 
of historical fiction, after the manner of Scott, in which personal 
romance is set in a framework of history——Gulliver’s Travels. By 
JONATHAN Swirt. A few omissions make Gulliver almost equal to 
Robinson Crusoe as a book for boys. This could not be done better than 
it is done here. A few foot-notes have been judiciously added.——Two 
Thousand Years Ago; or, The Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Pro- 
fessor A.J. Cuurcn. A tale of the last days.of the Roman Republic, 
opening 72 B.c., and closing with the establishment of the Empire and its 
position between Antony and Augustus. Few can reproduce old Roman 
life like Professor Church. He teaches history with those minute touches 
which give its framework the feeling of living experience; while his 
skilful romance rivets attention, and fixes and fascinates the reader, 
especially in the by-paths of Roman life in Sicily and Tarsus, and on 
the sea as illustrated by the fortunes of Lucius. The book will interest 
those no longer young as much as those for whom it is written. 

We can do little more than enumerate the publications of the Sunday 
School Union. They allare attractive in form and get-up, and suitable in 
character for their more especial purpose. Josceline ; or, The Cousins, 
by M. M. Po..arp, is an interesting story, adapted for elder scholars.—— 
Bayard the Dauntless, and other historical tales, will be sufficiently 
commended by the name of their author, Madame pg Wirt, the daughter 
of M. Guizot.——Anecdotes on Bible Texts. Two volumes on St. 
Matthew and St. John, respectively, will be helpful to teachers.—— 
Pictures, Prose, and Rhymes for Children of all Climes. The pictures 
nearly fill the pages, leaving room for only a little explanatory letter- 
press.——Bible Pictures for Little People. By Unctn Harry. Bible 
stories simply retold and illustrated. The Old Mill. By Mera. 
Claude Russell’s Sister, and other Stories. By Epira C. Kenyon.—— 
The Two Friends. By B. Hirzer. Zita, the Gipsy Girl. By Mary 
OtneEY. Bright little sixpenny stories. Child’s Own Magazine. The 
beginning of a new series, with many improvements. The Inter- 
national Daily Text Book. <A text for every day of the year. 

From the Religious Tract Society we receive :—Short Biographies for 
the People. By Various Writers. Vol. II. A second series of well- 
written biographical sketches of remarkable men, representing literature, 
statesmanship, as well as religious enterprise. The present volume begins 
with Lord Lawrence and ends with William Carey. Amongst its heroes 
are J. Clerk Maxwell, Augustine Erasmus, William Cowper, and Sir David 
Brewster. The Life of Jesus Christ the Saviour. Retold from the 


Evangelists. By Mr. 8S. Watson. An endeavour to present in a simple 
way a consecutive narrative of the life of Christ as told by the Evangelists. 
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With maps and illustrations. An attractive book for young people.—— 
The Life of Lives; or, The Story of Jesus of Nazareth in its Earliest 
Form. By the Rev. W. 8. Lewis, M.A. Mr. Lewis examines the story 
of Jesus as it is told by the first and oldest evangelist, Matthew. 
Succinctly and skilfully he touches the collateral questions connected 
with it, and enables his readers to understand the character and value of 
Matthew’s contributions to our knowledge of our Lord’s earthly life and 
Messianic character. 

Her Gentle Deeds.” By Saran TytLer. (Wm. Isbister and Co.) Kirsten 
Stewart is left an orphan, and goes to Australia, where she has relatives, 
to seek occupation as a governess. The mother of the three children of 
whom she has charge dies, and the worthless father defrauds her into 
taking them to England to pretended relatives, and then absconds. Her 
noble self-devotion is the interest of the story, which, as a matter of 
course, is admirably told by Miss Tytler. 

Short Studies from Nature. By Various Authors. Illustrated. 
(Cassell and Co.) The Half-Hour Library. Half-Howrs with a Natu- 
ralist. ‘Rambles near the Shore. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. (Wm. 
Isbister and Co.) In the former of these volumes we have short papers 
on Bats and Dragon Flies, by Mr. W. 8S. Dallas; Flame, by Professor 
Lowe; Birds of Passage, by Dr. Robert Brown; Snow and the Glow- 
worm, by Mr. E. C. Chisholm; Oak Apples, by Dr. Buchanan White ; 
Comets, by Mr. Seabroke; and Minute Organisms, by Mr. Balkwill. 
In the latter Mr. Wood describes Sponges, Homes under the Sea, Insect 
Life, Ants, Bees, Spiders, Dragon Flies, &c., and the Horse and his struc- 
ture. We canonly indicate these miscellaneous contents of the volumes. 
The names of the writers are their sufficient commendation. 

From Messrs. Cassell and Co. we receive the first three volumes of a 
popular illustrated series of English classics:—Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village ; ‘Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality and Tintern Abbey, and 
Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso. Paper, print, illustrations, and 
binding are of a high order. As gift books they are as elegant as they 
are cheap.——Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. A miscellany 
of pictures and simple stories and sketches that will be very attractive 
in the nursery.——Also four tasteful little volumes at 1s. each entitled 
‘The Chimes Series,’ being thoughts for every day in the month :—Daily 
Chimes from General Literature; Old World Chimes from Old 
Authors; Bible Chimes—Verses of the Bible; Holy Chimes from 
Sacred Poets for each Sunday in the Year. 

Fortune’s Favourite. By Emma JANE WorBOISE. (James Clarke and 
Co.) A story of two girls—the daughter of the rich employer and the 
daughter of his poor clerk—born at the same hour, they were companions 
and friends, the latter being adopted by the father of the former. The 
story is a pathetic one, and exhibits the contrasts of character which led 
the one to a premature death and the other to love and happiness. Miss 
Worboise draws character well, and indicates the elements of its formation. 
She is a little diffuse. 
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Mr. Unwin sends us :—Arminius Vambéry : His Life and Adventures. 
Written by Hmsetr. With Introductory Chapter Dedicated to the Boys 
of England. Vamabéry’s autobiography has found large favour with the 
reading public. The fame of his achievements as a traveller and the 
charm of his story-telling give the book a great fascination. The present 
popular edition is intended for boys, but appears to be a verbatim reprint 
of the previous editions, with the addition of a brief introductory chapter 
addressed to the boys of England, urging upon them, from his personal 
experience as a lame boy, what may be done by a determined will. It is 
an admirable boy’s book.—— When I was a Child ; or, Left Behind. By 
Linpa Vixuarr. Two children are left behind in England while their 
parents go to China, and this very pleasant little story tells how their life 
was lived. The descriptions of child life in London fifty years ago are 
excellent.——Tales in the Speech House. By CHARLES GRINDROD. A 
collection of tales told by a party of travellers delayed by a snow 
storm in the old Speech House, once the abode of royalty, now an 
inn in the heart of the Forest of Dean. The inspiration of Dickens is 
obvious both in the thread which connects the tales, and in these them- 
selves, with their sentimental morality and cheap pathos; but whether 
the imitation be conscious or unconscious, in this case, as in so many 
others, the faults chiefly of the great master are seized and reproduced. 

Kate, a Daughter of the People ; and other Stories. By Lity Carter. 


(Elliot Stock.) Five short stories told with much skill and pathos, illus- 


trating the way -in which evil of various forms is conquered by good. 
They are very effective and impressive. Kate, for instance, by her firm- 
ness and tenderness, conquers the drinking and poaching habits of her 
lover; but she dies before marriage day. 

Lob Lie-by-the-Fire; or, The Luck of Lingborough. By JuLtiana 
Horatia Ewine. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) One of 
a series of nursery books in small quarto, written by the late Mrs. 
Ewing, brightly illustrated, having her own unrivalled charm. It is 
exquisite. 

Dust Ho! and other Pictures from Troubled Lives. (Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.) Pictures of the lives of women who sort 
the contents of the dust carts of London ; of poor prisoners ; of industrial 
homes; of agencies, missions, and institutions for navvies; the blind, 
cripples, the fatherless ; and a graphic and sympathetic directory for the 
benevolent. 

Us: an Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. Motesworts. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Mrs. Molesworth tells her stories with a delivery and fascination 
of touch that are altogether her own. Two children, a boy and a girl, 
are stolen by gipsies from their grandfather ; their life before their capture 
and their life while with the gipsies are charmingly told, especially the 
touches of goodness in the gipsy boy and woman. It is in every way 
charming. 

Unwin’s Annual, 1886. The Broken Shaft. Tales in Mid-Ocean. 
Edited by Henry Norman. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Half-a-dozen yarns told 
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on board the Bavaria. It is enough to say that the tellers are Marion 
Crawford, Robert Louis Stevenson, F. Anstey, W. H. Pollock, William 
Archer, Tighe Hopkins, and the Editor. 

An English Hero: The Story of Richard Cobden. By Frances E. 
Cooke. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) Few stories point a finer moral 
for boys than that of Richard Cobden, which is here well told. 

Winter’s Annual. In Quarters. By Joun Staancge WINTER. (F. W. 
White and Co.) The author of ‘ Bootle’s Baby’ gives us here another 
story of military life, which few have better described. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The new volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s wonderfully cheap Red Library 
are:— The Last Days and Fall of Palmyra, with a Preface by Dr. ALLon, 
a book written by a Unitarian Minister in America, and famous fifty years 
ago, running through many editions on both sides the Atlantic ; Thacke- 
ray’s Yellowplush Papers, and Wilson’s Tales of the Borders. In 
Memoriam. (Macmillan and Co.) A volume of the Golden Treasury 
Series, forming a dainty pocket edition of Tennyson’s masterpiece. In 
paper, print, and binding almost perfect. It is, we suppose, an uncon- 
scious testimony that the name of Tennyson does not appear on the title- 
page. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Other Writings in Prose and 
Verse. By Cartes Lams. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED 
ArtnceR. (Macmillan and Co.) The charming stories told under the 
general title of ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School’ come opportunely as a Christ- 
mas book, and are in no danger of being eclipsed. Only three of the ten 
are by Charles Lamb, the rest are by his sister Mary. The volume also 
contains more than fifty miscellaneous papers by Lamb, thus completing 
Mr. Ainger’s convenient and well-edited edition of Lamb’s complete 
works.——Among new editions we have received By-path Meadow. By 
Epwin Paxton Hoop. (James Clarke and Co.)——The Successful Mer- 
chant. Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett. By Witt1am ARTHUR. 
Author’s Uniform Edition. (Bemrose and Sons.)——The King’s Win- 
dows. By the Rev. Paxton Hoop. (Religious Tract Society.) A volume 
of papers upon the poetical and religious aspects of science, collected from 
the columns of the ‘Sunday Times.’ Each chapter is a discursive essay 
upon some great province of nature, and its strain of rather commonplace 
musing is enlivened by copious quotations from known and unknown 
poets. The illustrations are pretty.—— Sunshine and Sea. By a Country 
Doctor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The author tells us that he 
has derived much pleasure from the writing of this account of a fortnight’s 
yachting trip to the Channel Islands and the coast of Brittany. It is 
fortunate that this is so, since it is difficult to imagine that the reading 
can give much pleasure to any one. The events are of the most trivial 
character, and the manner is not calculated to make the matter more 
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attractive, for the vulgar and would-be facetious style, intolerable in 
itself, is not improved by the profuse sprinkling of scraps of French and 
Latin. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The Continuity of Christian Thought: a Study of Modern 
Theology in the Light of its History. By AuExanpER V. 
G. Auten, Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, 
in Cambridge (Mass.). Ward, Lock, and Co. 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought 
that have reached us during recent years from across the Atlantic. Pro- 
fessor Allen scarcely does justice to his work by describing it as ‘ a Study 
of Modern Theology,’ for it is in reality a fresh and striking survey of 
the whole course of Christian speculation, from the earliest ages down to 
our own day, although it is not so much a history as a historical essay 
written to establish one definite thesis. The author holds that Latin 
Christianity is just a parenthesis in the larger record of the life of Christen- 
dom, and he recognizes in the tendency of modern thinking a revolt from 
Augustine and Aquinas, from Geneva as well as from Rome, and a return to 
the older Greek conception of Christianity. He begins by tracing out the 
origin and early course of Greek Theology, maintaining that it was 
based upon that interpretation of the life and teaching of Christ which 
had found its highest expression in the Fourth Gospel, and that it had for 
its fundamental principle the doctrine of the Divine immanence. Clement 
of Alexandria is selected as the representative mind of this school, but 
Athanasius is regarded as equally loyal to its principles—his doctrine of 
the incarnation, in relation to the solidarity of the human race, contrast- 
ing strangely with the tone and temper of the Western school. On the 
other hand, Latin Christianity is considered to be based upon the principle 
that God is ‘apart from the world, localized at a vast distance in the 
infinitude of space’ (p. 176); while Augustine is selected as the greatest 
representative of this phase of thought, it is even traced back to Clement 
of Rome (!), and on through scholasticism and Calvinism to eighteenth- 
century deism. Professor Allen classes the doctrines of predestination 
and vicarious sacrifice, together with the pretensions of sacramental grace 
and hierarchical authority, as characteristic features of one and the same 
central principle. Passing on to the middle ages, he shows keen dis- 
crimination in distinguishing between the earlier scholastic writers, who 
exercised a large freedom of thought while following the direction of 
Platonic speculation that had been struck out in a previous age at Alex- 
andria, and the Latin schoolmen who lived after Rome had been alarmed 
by the scent of heresy, and who endeavoured to reconcile orthodoxy and 
reason by calling in Aristotle as an ally to the Bible. The saime essential 
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distinction is detected between the medieval mystics and the majority of 
the reformers. While, however, Calvin was completely within the lines of 
Latin Christianity, Luther's freedom—e.g. in testing Scripture by inward 
experience—is shown to be a distinct revolt against that school of thought, 
and in Zwingle we are to see a return to the idea of Divine immanence, 
Carrying the investigation down to more recent times, Professor Allen 
describes the importance attached to the religion of nature as the most 
prominent feature of formal theology in the eighteenth century; and then 
rightly selecting Schleiermacher as the representative theologian of the 
nineteenth century, he discovers a return to the Greek thesis of the Divine 
immanence as the characteristic of modern thought. The main thesis of the 
book is worked out with great acuteness, and no impartial reader can fail 
to discernin ita large amount of truth that has hitherto been almost ignored. 
At the same time there is great danger lest, in the pursuit of one idea 
through the multifarious phases of so complex a growth as the history of 
Christendom, the investigator should be tempted to dwell on salient points 
that support his view, to the neglect, of equally important points which 
are treated as irrelevant, simply because they do not fall into the one 
comprehensive scheme which is being illustrated. Admirers of Augustine, 
in particular, while they need to be reminded of the hierarchical opinion 

of the great teacher of Western Christendom, will not be content to see 
the powerful presentation of the doctrine of grace in its inward character— 
which, altogether apart from its sacramental accompaniments, is really 
the charm of Augustinian theology, and the secret of its spiritual power— 
searcely recognized in Professor Allen’s description of Latin Christianity. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The Mystery of God: a Consideration of some Intellectual 
Hindrances to Faith. By T. Vinceyr Tyuus. Elliot 
Stock. 


This is an excellent book, fair in spirit, strong in thought, vivacious in 
style. Handbooks of Christian evidences are usually tedious reading, 
their very compactness crushing all flesh and blood out of them and 
leaving little but the dry bones of argument; while larger works are 
beyond the reach and inclination of all but the more thorough-going— 
we had almost said professional—students. We have long been looking 
for a capable volume, fully abreast of modern inquiry, but short, simple, 
and attractive—one that we could put into the hands of young men who 
were troubled with the doubts that find a place even in the popular 
magazine, and yet who have neither time, nor perhaps ability, to devot 
themselves to the study of more ponderous works. Mr. Tymms has gone 
a long way to supplying us with this desideratum. His method is to 
carry the attack into the enemy’s camp, and to show how indefensible is 
the position assumed by opponents of Christianity, before considering the 
positive evidences in favour of the faith. Thus he drives his readers out 
of that refuge of ambiguity which is so attractive to many in the present 
day, and compels them to face the alternatives of the truth or the false- 
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hood of the Christian claims. With a light hand, but with a piercing 
thrust, he brings his weapon home to the breast of his antagonist. He 
turns the tables upon M. Renan, in particular, with striking effect 
bursting the bubble ‘of romance and sentiment which its author 
thinks too beautiful to be touched with the hard finger of reason, by 
subjecting it to a cruel, remorseless criticism. The book opens with dis- 
cussions of materialism, pantheism, and theism. Mr. Tymms makes 
some strong points by insisting on the admissions of the leading advocates 
of materialism and agnosticism—admissions which their friends too often 
ignore. Passing on to more especially Christian evidences, he sets forth 
with much effect what he calls the straits of ‘theism without revelation.’ 
In considering ‘ The Oracles of God,’ he displays what will be regarded 
as liberal views, while he insists strongly on the reality of revelation. 
The chapter on ‘ The Resurrection of Christ’ is particularly happy, though 
some of the space that is devoted to the visions of St. Paul had better 
have been allotted to a more complete examination of the gospel 
narratives. 


Christ and Christianity. Studies on Christology, Creeds and 
Confessions, Protestantism and Romanism, Reformation 
Principles, Sunday Observance, Religious Freedom, and 
Christian Union. By Scuarr. James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Dr. Schaff has here collected together a number of scattered articles and 
addresses varying from elaborate dissertations to popular discourses, some 
of them slight in texture, but all elevated and liberal in tone. The 
paper on ‘Christ His own Witness’ is an excellent and comprehensive 
statement of that one of the grounds of faith which has happily come into 
exceptional prominence in our own day. Theological students will find 
two invaluable bits of historical analysis in ‘Christ in Theology’ and 
‘Creeds and Confessions of Faith,’ as lucid as they are brief. The ‘ Moral 
and Social Studies’ which occupy the third section of the book are less 
deserving of re-publication in a permanent form, although doubtless all of 
them answered the purposes for which they were originally composed. 


Movements of Religious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century. Being the Fifth Series of St. Giles’ Lectures. 
By Joun Tuttocu, D.D., LL.D. Longmans, Green, and 
Co. 


Principal Tulloch is pre-eminently the historian and critic of religious 
thought, as his great work on ‘ Rational Theology in England’ abundantly 
attested. What in that work he did for the Cambridge Platonists of the 
seventeenth century, he does here for the liberal theologians of the 
nineteenth century, and with equal knowledge and analytical power. 
Beginning with ‘Coleridge and his School,’ he furnishes perhaps the 
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most complete and able criticism of the work and influence of Coleridge 
in inaugurating the more liberal thought of the nineteenth century that we 
possess. We live far enough from his time to estimate his influence as a 
great teacher of spiritual philosophy and Christianity. He was as Julius 
Hare designated him, ‘a true sovereign of English thought.’ His in- 
fluence has been powerfully felt not only by his avowed followers—and 
they are some of the greatest theological names of the century—but in 
schools even antagonistic to his own. No doubt, had he never lived, the 
tendencies which he embodied and expressed would have developed ; but 
as a matter of historic fact, his was the hand that liberated evangelical 
theology from its hampering and hindering narrowness, and that did for 
Christian Ecclesiasticism in the present century what in a different way 
Hooker did for it in the sixteenth. The second chapter gives an able 
account of the early Oriel school—Hawkins, Copleston, Arnold, Whately, 
Hampden, Thirlwall, Milman, and others. An account of the Oxford 
Anglo-Catholic movement follows, with which the names of Newman, 
Pusey, Froude, and Keble are more prominently connected. The strength 
and weakness of Newman are finely brought out, and the true philosophy 
of what Dr. Tulloch calls ‘a great, if not the very greatest fact in the 
recent history of Anglican Christianity,’ is indicated. A chapter is given 
to ‘Religious Thought in Scotland, as represented by Thomas Erskine, 
John Macleod Campbell, and Edward Irving. Another remarkable 
chapter is devoted to a masterly analysis of Carlyle and his teaching. 
John Stuart Mill and his school, Maurice and Kingsley, F. W. Robertson 
and Bishop Ewing, form the subjects of subsequent chapters. Almost 
every page tempts to criticism. Dr.Tulloch’s own position as an advanced 
theologian is well known, but his manifest sympathies do not hinder a 
searching and judicial criticism. His chapters are as jealously fair as they 
are graphic. A more instructive book could scarcely be put into the 
hands of young theologians. 


The Social Results of Early Christianity. By C. Scumipz, 
Professor of Theology in Strasburg. Translated by Mrs. 
Tuorre. With a Preliminary Essay by R. W. Dats, D.D. 
William Isbister. 


Professor Schmidt divides his book into three sections, entitled, respec- 
tively, Pagan Society, Christian Society, and the Transformation of Civil 
Society through the Influence of the Christian Spirit. Pagan social life is 
- described in chapters on the Family, the Labouring Classes, and the Rela- 
tion of Ancient Morality to Paganism. This is done with great minute- 
ness, wide reading, and literary skill. The picture, chiefly of Roman 
Paganism, is a terrible one in its selfishness, hard-heartedness, and 
cruelty. Only when we read such studies of Pagan life, in even its best 
forms, do we become conscious of how much Christianity has done for 
the world. And it is a feature of our times that the author of ‘ Gesta 
Christi’ and many others have recently adopted this comparative method 
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of demonstration. None is more conclusive. The teachings and aspects 
of Christianity with reference to social life and its relationships are fully 
unfolded, and the transforming influence of Christianity is traced in the 
growth of human charities, and the amelioration of social conditions and 
laws during the first four centuries of its history. A vast array of testi- 
mony is adduced, and at the end of each chapter references are given. 
The argument is, in its evidence and cogency, perhaps the most complete 
that we have, and will be invaluable to the Christian apologist. Dr. Dale 
contributes an interesting prefatory essay on the Ideal Social Order. 
The work is not a new one, but it is now for the first time made accessible 
by Mrs. Thorpe’s excellent translation to the English reader. 


The Sarcophagus of Anchnesraneferab, Queen of Ahmes I1., 
King of Egypt, about 3.c. 564-526. By E. A. Watuis 
Bupez, M.A. Whiting and Co. 


The above sarcophagus was bought from the French in 1833 for the 
British Museum. It was found at Thebes at the bottom of a deep funeral 
pit, and taken to Paris with the Luxor obelisk. It is hewn out of a solid 
piece of marble, and is in very fine condition. It is covered outside and 
inside with hieroglyphics, with the exception of space occupied by the 
figures of Athor and Nut. The queen was daughter of Psammetichus ; 
her husband was a great warrior, and conquered Palestine in the time of 
Zedekiah, who afterwards made an alliance with her brother Apries or 
Hophra against Nebuchadnezzar. Apries was dethroned in a rebellion, 
and Ahmes, or Amasis, became king of Egypt in his stead. He was a wise 
ruler and a great builder, and; reigned forty-four years. Amiasis died 
when the expedition of Cambyses was advancing on Egypt. Cambyses 
wreaked his fury upon public buildings, desecrated the corpse of Amisis, 
and apparently violated the sarcophagus of his queen at Thebes, burning 
the mummy, the charred bones of which were found. Still the inscrip- 
tions remain, and these Mr. Budge has translated into English—here 
given in an inferlinear translation—which will be of help to students of 
Egyptology. The inscriptions consist of the enumeration of the greatness 
and virtues of the queen, of extracts from the Book of the Dead, of prayers 
to the gods, and of songs. The inscriptions are not of much historical 
importance, but their interest and value to Egyptologists is very great, 
and abundantly justify this handsome volume, in which we have the 
hieroglyphics reproduced with a literal, and underneath it an English, 
translation. A vocabulary is appended. 


The Seven Gifts. Addressed to the Diocese of Canterbury in 
his Primary Visitation. By Epwarp Waite Benson, 
Archbishop. Macmillan and Co. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury displays an earnest desire to increase 
the efficiency of his Church in all directions by calling the attention of his 
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clergy to numerous practical details, as well as by seeking to rouse a 
deeper feeling of devotion throughout his diocese. Indirectly he reflects 
a picture of enterprise and activity in the Church of England which 
cannot but be asource of thankfulness and encouragement to all Christian 
people. His decided disapproval of ‘the yoke, the terror, the deceivable- 
ness of technical confession’ (p. 84), coming as it does from a Primate 
who is suspected of High Church tendencies, would be reassuring to all 
who dreaded the introduction of this vile offshoot of Romanism, if it were 
not for the patent fact that curates appear to be free to practise what 
archbishops condemn. The emphasis which Dr. Benson lays upon the 
importance of ‘ teaching’ as distinguished from the mere appeals with 
which too much evangelizing is satisfied is worth considering by all 
who are working for the advance of the kingdom of heaven. In treat- 
ing of Foreign Missions the Archbishop is wise and liberal, and the sug- 
gestions he makes are fresh and practical, particularly in the recognition 
of varieties of Church life, and the advice to enlighten and revivify 
old branches of the Church, rather than to transform them into an 
English shape. But it is curious to see an Englishman offering to Assyrian 
Christians a sympathy of co-operation which he deniestohis Nonconformist 
fellow-citizens. Still, though not able to unite with them as he can unite 
with the Chaldeans, the Archbishop acknowledges the good work of the 
various Christian denominations at home in a fair and appreciative spirit. 
It is strange that there should run through lectures which exhibit a 
spirit of earnestness, and which bear. testimony to a vast amount of 
voluntary energy in the Church, a repeatedly expressed dread of Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment as possible disasters of the most serious 
character. Surely such a Church as that which Dr. Benson here repre- 
sents must be strong enough to run alone! 


Jacob Boehme: His Life and Teaching ; or, Studies in Theo- 
sophy. By the late Dr. Hans Lassen Marrensen, Metro- 
politan of Denmark. Translated from the Danish by T. 
Ruys Evans. Hodder and Stoughton. 


The late Bishop Martensen contributed to theology two very valuable 
treatises on ‘Christian Dogmatics’ and ‘Christian Ethies,’ both of 
which are well known to students throughout the world. He had planned 
a great work on theosophy, but all that he was able to accomplish was 
the volume on Jacob Boehme, which is now before us in a very careful 
and finished translation from the pen of the Rev. T. Rhys Evans, minis- 
ter of Queen’s Square Chapel, Brighton. Dr. Martensen’s main purpose 
in these studies on Boehme (for he tells us that they were originally 
composed for his own instruction, and cannot be regarded as exhaustive 
or complete) was to show how Church theology loses in maintaining so 
hostile an attitude towards theosophy, and in endeavouring to exclude it 
altogether. He urges that, in so doing, it deprives itself of ‘a valuable 
leavening influence, a source of renewal and rejuvenescence, which theology 
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so greatly needs, exposed as it is to the danger of stagnating in barren 
and dreary scholasticism and cold and trivial criticism.’ And the case of 
Schleiermacher is cited, who, it is held, gained his position more by his 
experimental mystigism than by any intellectual or dialectical force. With 
regard to Boehme, at all events, the evil odour which has attached to 
the name of theosophist is not justified by anything in the individual cha- 
racter. To make this clear Dr. Martensen presents, in the most succinct 
and effective way, an outline of Boehme’s life. His sufferings, his visions 
in youth, are dealt with, and his endeavours at the call of others to put a 
check on his dreams and imaginings. But his nature would have its 
own course, and after a long period of silence and of abstention from 
writing he felt impelled once more to begin his studies and compositions. 
Nothing could be more exact or expressive than Dr. Martensen’s defini- 
tion of theosophy, which he shortly sums up as the attempt to see the 
world in God; and bis illustrations and examples, by way of helping to an 
understanding, are as remarkable as his summaries of Boehme’s indi- 
vidual doctrines and teachings. ‘In its interpretation of Christianity, 
theosophy does not limit itself to its practical ethico-religious import for 
man, but seeks to apprehend its cosmical meaning, its significance for the 
universe, and to prove that the principles of Christianity are identical 
with those by which the world itself subsists, and on which the founda- 
tion of the world is laid—that Christianity is the focus of all world-forces. 
and world-powers.’ We have no space for detailed criticism, but we 
should refer for justification of our words to the sections on ‘ Creation,’ at 
pp. 172-174; on ‘ Derived Eternity and Time,’ at p. 203; on the ‘ World 
as a Mixture of Glory and Terror, at p. 228; and on ‘ Regeneration’ 
(which Boehme held, not as an external dogma, but as a life-momentum 
in the soul, which must not be separated from other life-momenta), at 
p. 287. It is a book which should do something to aid in a widening and 
tempering of dogmatic systems of theology, and should be in the hands 
of all theological students. 


The Biblical Scheme of Nature and Man. Four Lectures 
delivered in the Bowdon Downs Congregational Church. 
By AuexanpeR Macxennat, B.A., Author of ‘ The Life 
of Christian Consecration,’ ‘Christ’s Healing Touch,’ &e. 
Manchester: Brook and Chrystal. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Hamilton and Co. 


Liberality of sentiment, vigour of thought, and spirituality of tone 
characterize these lectures of Mr. Mackennal’s. In his discussion on 
‘Creation and Rest’ Mr. Mackennal will not please those readers who 
are satisfied with the vindication of the Mosaic narrative on the grounds 
which Mr. Gladstone has recently advocated afresh, for he treats the 
cosmological element of that record as valueless legend. But nothing 
can be wiser than to show the comparative unimportance of this question 
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by the side of the great truths of religion proclaimed by the Biblical 
doctrine of creation as Mr. Mackennal has done. The second lecture— 
that on ‘ Fall and Redemption ’—is decidedly the ablest of the series. 
The analysis of the genesis of sin which it contains is acute in process 
and illuminating in result. Mr. Mackennal’s style would be more popular 
if he would lessen his lectures’ likeness to articles in a scientific review 
by infusing into them a little more of the English of Latimer, Bunyan, 
and Cobbett. 


Some of the Great Preachers of Wales. By Owen Jonzs, M.A., 
Newtown. Passmore and Alabaster. 


Welsh preaching has had a distinct characteristic of its own ; while 
great preachers, such as those described in this volume, had each his own 
individuality. All are discriminated from English preachers of equal 
imaginativeness, fervour, and practicalness, such, for instance, as Jeremy 
Taylor, George Whitefield, and Billy Dawson. It is difficult to say where- 
in the distinction lies, but it is strongly felt and is almost one of genus ; 
for it is no more like the preaching of Paul and Peter, as in one place Mr. 
Jones points out, than it is like the modern preaching of England or 
France or Germany. It is something like the difference hetween primi- 
tive song or story-telling and that of modern times. Whether rhetorical 
like that of Daniel Rowlands, imaginative like that of Robert Roberts or 
Christmas Evans, dramatic like that of John Elias, passionate like that 
of William Williams, intense like that of Henry Rees, or of fiery -argu- 
mentation like that of John Jones, it is marked not only by a certain 
Celtic quality of excess and disproportion, but by a nationality as distinc- 
tive as that which marks the Ossian Poems. The same characteristics, 
somewhat subdued, mark Welsh preaching in the present day. The 
rhetoric or imagination is somewhat overdone, and often permits the 
artistic attempt to produce impression to be seen. We shall not be mis- 
understood as depreciating the essential power and inspiration of prayer, 
when we say that the same impression is produced by reading of the 
paroxysms of prayer which are recorded of most of the above-named 
preachers by Mr. Jones. Prayer, the intensest earnestness of prayer, is 
not necessarily this, nor can it be often this. This again differs greatly 
from the prayers of Paul and Peter, it more nearly resembles the processes 
of the pious medieval monks. The strange excitements produced are 
not unnatural, and their spiritual accompaniments of genuine conversion 
are to be gladly recognized, as under the preaching of Whitefield and 
Wesley, or of the Salvation Army; but again, as compared with New 
Testament records and with the general history of conversion, they are 
exceptional and abnormal. Preaching is often enough cold and ineffec- 
tive, God knows, but is this the alternative of true effectiveness? Mr. 
Jones gives us a full account of the great and godly preachers whose 
names we have mentioned, and who did for Wales what Whitefield and 
Wesley did for England. We should be glad to cite some of the scenes 
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and characteristics here described. The book, although it might here 
and there have been compressed, gives a vivid picture of the religious 
state of Wales a century ago, and tells how the transformation to its 
present religious condition has been wrought. Mr. Jones is naturally en- 
thusiastic in his eulogies; we can scarcely think with him that John 
Jones combined the combined imaginative powers of Milton and Burke. 
These were, however, great and godly men, and few ministers will read 
this volume without great spiritual stimulus and religious interest. 


A Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, 
Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the 
Technical and Theological Terms of the Muhammadan 

Religion. By Tomas Parrick Hucuss, B.D., M.R.A.S. 
With Numerous Illustrations. W.H. Allen and Co. 


It is almost startling to have put before us a huge octavo volume of 750 
double-column pages in English, constituting a ‘Dictionary of Islam.’ 
Of course a certain historic and theological interest in Muhammadanism 
must be felt by all students and all educated men. It is the religion of 
one hundred and seventy-five millions of the world’s population, but this 
general interest would scarcely have justified the labour and cost of this 
work. The author has lived as an Episcopalian missionary for twenty 
years in India, and has come into close and constant contact with the 
disciples of the Muslim faith in our vast Indian territory, who number 
forty millions, and for English and English-speaking peoples in India the 
work will have its chief interest and use. It is not controversial, although 
it is based mainly upon the opinions of the Sunni sect, but with explana- 
tions of their points of difference from the Shiah and Wahhabi schools, 
the latter, as Mr. Hughes thinks, being the primitive teachings of the 
Muslim faith. 

Mr. Hughes’s competency for his task can fully be judged only by those 
as familiar with Muhammadanism as he is himself. He indicates great 
care and sound judgment, and acknowledges his obligation not only to 
Sir William Muir, Mr. Lane, and other English Oriental scholars, but 
also to numerous Arabic and Persian works, and to many able Muham- 
madan native scholars of all schools of thought. The work has been 
revised by Dr. F. Steingass, of Munich, and will no doubt be of great use 
to Indian Government officials, especially in courts of justice, to Christian 
missionaries, and to students of comparative religion. More than this we 
will not attempt to say. Under all circumstances anything like an 
adequate critical examination of a dictionary is impracticable, and only a 
Muhammadan Mudir could give any authoritative judgment of a work 
like this. We can say only that we have read many of its articles with 
great interest. We should add that the Arabic equivalents of the English 
terms are given, and illustrative quotations from the Qur’an—Palmer’s 
and Rodwell’s translations—and from Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s selections, 
To the Qur'an itself an article of fifty pages is given. 
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The Treasury of David. By C. H. Spurazon. Vol. VII. 
Psalms CXXV. to CL. Passmore and Alabaster. 


With this volume Mr. Spurgeon completes, after twenty years’ labour, 
what is perhaps the amplest, and in many respects the best, commentary 
on the Book of Psalms that we possess. The Book of Psalms does not 
demand the historical and critical exegesis of almost every other book of 
Scripture, and Mr. Spurgeon’s distinctive gifts do not lie in this direction. 
From many of his exegetical renderings we differ, byt the book is pre- 
eminently a book of spiritual and devotional life, and in the exposition 
and applications of its religious utterances Mr. Spurgeon is pre-eminent— 
in this approaching more nearly to Matthew Henry and his school than 
any living man. In virtue of these characteristics the work has taken hold 
of the religious heart of English-speaking peoples, and we are not sur- 
prised to learn that a hundred thousand of the several volumes have been 
circulated. We do not wonder that the author lays down his pen with 
regret, and with a record of the great and pressing inspirations of his 
work. He tells us that the present volume has been the most arduous 
part of his work, the later Psalms having produced a more restricted 
literature than the earlier; and yet he gives us a catalogue of authors re- 
ferred to or quoted of nearly eight pages. Indeed, the volume is a rich 
treasure-house of quotations from divines and preachers of all ages. In 
the vast reading in Latin as well as English authors which has been ne- 
cessary, the author has been aided by Mr. Durbar, Mr. J. L. Keys, Mr. 
Henson, Mr. G. Rogers, and others. We need scarcely say that Mr. 
Spurgeon’s own expositions and comments are amongst the most spiritual, 
racy, and urgent constituents of the work. It will be an invaluable 
treasury for preachers, teachers, and devout readers of the Psalms. 


English Theological Library. Zechariah: His Visions and 
Warnings. By the late Rev. W. Linpsay ALExanper, D.D., . 
LL.D. James Nisbet and Co. 


No characteristic of Dr. Alexander as a preacher was more marked than 
the careful and conscientious exegesis upon which all his sermons were 
based. He was not so much a preacher on themes as an expounder of 
Bible teachings, going, after a good Scottish fashion, continuously through 
a selected book of Scripture. These papers on Zechariah were contributed 
to ‘The Homiletical Magazine.’ It required considerable courage to select 
for homiletical treatment a book like that of Zechariah—the most 
obscure among the Old Testament writers. Dr. Alexander grapples 
vigorously with the difficulties, first determining the point of view, and 
the significance of the prophet’s visions. While far removed from the 
ignorant and morbid evangelicism of some interpreters, Dr. Alexander 
keeps a firm grasp on two things. First, the religious andspiritual 
meanings embodied in the imagery, and next, the great Messiaffic hope of 
his nation, to which his prophecies so largely referred. ers 
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was largely read in both the English and foreign literature of exegesis. 
He was an accomplished scholar, with somewhat of the genius of a 
true exegete, and with the practical religious urgencies of a minister of 
Christ. The volume is almost an exhaustive commentary on Zechariah. 


The People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By 
JosEepH Parker, D.D. Vol. III. Leviticus—Numbers xxvi. 
Hazel, Watson, and Co. 


Dr. Parker’s new volume, like its predecessors, is not a continued 
exposition, but a series of homilies on selected topics, more or less fully 
treated, and more or less central and explanatory in idea. His think- 
ing dictates this order. It is intuitive rather than logical, impulsive 
rather than orderly, full of strong searching things—things that are 
seminal and suggestive in a very high degree, but darting down upon 
a thought with the fitful, erratic motion of the swallow. He is not always 
easy to follow. The underlying sequence that there is is often hidden by 
his sententious rhetoric, and sometimes we fail to recognize sequence at 
all. It is a miscellany of strong, and often grand, thoughts. His general 
introduction, for example, is full of strength and instructiveness; but it 
has no orderly plan. Each topic treated is relevant, and opens out broad 
fields of thought and illustration, but we fail to see its sequence, and 
proportions. We perforce take its topics severally; sometimes favourite 
ideas are disproportionately dwelt upon, sometimes there is a manifest 
strain to say startling things, but unexpected lights flash out upon dark 
places, and the apparent wilderness becomes a fruitful field. Thus we have 
admirable remarks on the Divine ‘ ifs,’ on the compressed matter of Moses’ 
writing, on the discipline of soul and body, on the permanence of Levitical 
ideas. And the same with the homilies, indeed everything that Dr. Parker 
does is homiletical; he is always the orator addressing congregations, and 
swaying them by the devices of his rhetoric. His work is almost unique, 
and the place that it fills in the exposition of Old Testament ideas is 
worthily filled. Few books more helpful to religious students of the Old 
Testament could be commended. 


Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 
German Answers to Hume. By Anprew Sern, Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Philosophy in the University College, 
Cardiff. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


The mere title of this book has something reassuring in it. The con- 
sideration side by side of the Scottish and German answers to Hume 
could be undertaken only by a writer equally conversant with both, and 
who had so far penetrated into the true significance of the questions at 
issue and the solutions offered as to be able to raise his head above the 
Hegelian mist which has of late been sedulously diffused over philosophy, 
and to take a calm survey of the whole situation. We cannot read even 
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a few pages of this book without feeling that Professor Seth is fully com- 
petent for the task he has undertaken. The style is lucid, simple, and 
direct. There is no attempt to gain a character for profundity by dealing 
in vague generalizations, and by making words and phrases do duty for 
realities. Mr. Seth has penetrated so thoroughly to the heart of the 
problems he treats as to be able to dare to speak of them in his own 
language. This few have ventured to do. They have instinctively felt 
the need of protecting themselves by the burnished shield of half-analyzed 
formule —a shield which affords protection by dazzling the eyes of 
opponents, and not by its truly defensive qualities. Professor Seth 
begins by tracing the history of the problem from Descartes downwards ; 
and it would be difficult to imagine a clearer, more simple, and at the 
same time more thorough statement of the Cartesio-Humian position 
than can be found in the first two lectures. The third lecture deals with 
Reid and the answer of the Scottish school; the fourth brings Reid and 
Kant into line; the fifth deals with the ‘ Relativity of Knowledge,’ and 
the concluding lecture treats of the ‘ Possibility of Philosophy as System,’ 
and throws fresh light on Hegel. 

In approaching the answer which the Humian system demanded (and 
which probably no one felt more acutely than Hume himself), Professor 
Seth says in words which seem to us to be the key to the whole question 
and answer: ‘ Whatever view might ultimately be taken of the functions 
of sense in knowledge, it had to be shown that by themselves sensational 
units, instead of being the ultimately real, are only abstractions of the 
mind. This could evidently be done only by a renewed and more careful 
analysis of the percipient’act [the italics are our own]; and it was 
simply such an analysis that Reid and Kant alike undertook” (p. 73). 

In Mr. Seth’s treatment of Reid the reader will be introduced to a 
new way of estimating the work of the founder of the Scottish school. 
His doctrine of sensation as a doctrine of ‘suggestion’ to consciousness 
is here thrown into relief as a vital part of his answer to sensational 
subjective idealism. Reid and Kant are brought into line by pointing 
out that the two points on which Reid takes his stand are substantially 
the same as those which approved themselves to Kant’s mind, viz., the 
liberation of extension from the domain of feeling, and the discovery that 
the unit of knowledge is not a unit of sensation, but an act of judgment. 
At the same time, we seem to see a fresh confounding of the organic 
process which precedes sensation with sensation itself, that is to say, the 
consciousness of this or that, or the other organic change. We may call 
sensation an ‘abstract’ in its relation to the constitution of the act of 
perceiving, but none the less is it a real factor or constituent of the said 
act. Itis the matter on which the Ego operates. In dealing with mind, 
the organic process whereby something or other not self-produced reaches 
that point in our organism at which it excites consciousness, is neither 
here nor there. The important fact is that there is passive recipience 
(we prefer this word to sensation) as not only the logical (which all will 
admit), but the real prius of perception. Any attempt to get rid of this 
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by sublimation into what is called a ‘moment’ must fail to command 
the assent of any save a few self-selected superior minds. What happens 
in acat? It does not ‘ perceive’ or ‘know ’—the matter it receives into 
its consciousness is not moulded into an act of judgment, and yet some- 
thing goes on which enables it to catch mice. Space is a reality to the 
cat just as much or as little as it is to man. We would beg the attention 
of a certain class of Hegelians to the souls of cats. It matters not what 
physiological psychology may say; in the long run we shall simply find 
ourselves in the position that somehow or other by a series of successive 
moments that which we call consciousness or the conscious entity) receives 
space. Professor Seth’s treatment of Relativity is thorough, and he 
points out that this doctrine is not properly contained in the Scottish 
answer to Hume, but jis a Hamiltonian gloss. The exposition of the 
Hegelian point of view is too brief, but so far as it goes it is very in- 
structive, and redeems} Hegel at least (though not necessarily Hegelians) 
from much misapprehension. The volume is at once acute and deep, 
and one which we can cordially commend to all students of philosophy. 


A New English Dictionary, on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by Jamms A. H. Murray, LL.D. Part 
II.—Ant-Batten. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 


Dr. Murray gives us some curious statistical information concerning the 
two parts of this colossal work now published. The total number of words 
treated under the letter A is 15,123; viz., 12,183 main words, 1,112 
combinations and compounds, 1,828 subordinate words and forms, with 
synonyms. Of the 12,183 main words 8,184 are current, 3,449 are marked as 
obsolete, and only 650 as foreign or imperfectly naturalized. As A in 
English Dictionaries comprises about one-sixteenth of the whole alphabet, 
the total number of words to be dealt with in the dictionary will be up- 
wards of 240,000, the main articles being 195,000, the subordinate articles, 
28,000, and the combinations or compounds requiring separate explanation, 
18,000. The word Ante—and its compounds occupy 13 columns; Anti— 
42 columns; Arch—14 columns; Back and its compounds, 24 columns. 
Dr. Murray speaks of the intricate problems that have occurred in de- 
termining the meaning and relationships of such words as As, At, Art, Ask, 
Bail, Band, Bank, Bar; and tells us that etymologically some of the words 
here dealt with, especially those in Ba—, are among the most obscure in 
the language, and have involved immense research, with the result of 
solving the probleys in some cases, and in others making it certain that 
they are for the present insoluble. Care has been taken to distinguish 
ascertained fact from conjecture. In most of these cases of obscurity Dr. 
Murray thinks that probably the actual origin is lost for ever, and that 
we must content ourselves with the knowledge of their history within the 
language itself. Dr. Murray pays a graceful tribute to the valuable 
services of his numerous coadjutors. Hundreds of competent men have 
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co-operated in preparing the material out of which this immense structure 
of English Philology is to be wrought. The result hitherto will fill with 
conscious satisfaction and pride all who’ are in any way competent to 
judge. Since the removal of the Scriptorium from Mill Hill to Oxford 
Dr. Murray, through the hearty co-operation of the Clarendon Press, has 
been able to secure a much larger staff of assistants, so that the progress 
of the work will be accelerated. It is pre-eminently a history of words, 
literary as well as philological. Into details we cannot now go, but the 
history of many words is full of romance, that will excite interest in 
ordinary readers. Almost every page affords materials for interesting 
citation. The illustrative quotations seem to be made from an almost 
exhaustive examination of English literature—from the rarest old books 
to the latest newspaper paragraph. 


A Concise Dictionary of the English Language, Literary, 
Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. By CHarLEs 
AnnanpaLg, M.A., LL.D. Blackie and Son. 


Dr. Annandale was the editor of the last edition of Ogilvie’s 
Dictionary, which he carefully revised and greatly augmented. He has 
based the present work upon that. It would not be accurate to say that 
this is an edition of the Imperial Dictionary abridged, for although it 
contains only about one-fourth of the matter of the larger work, much 
of it has had to be re-written and re-arranged. Abridgment is one 
thing, condensation is another, and the aim of the editor has been to 
condense the information given in Ogilvie so as to furnish a cheap and 
portable dictionary for general use. While some obsolete words have 
been omitted, new matter has been introduced, words have been 
grouped, and illustrative quotations excluded. The type is small but 
exquisitely clear. The general characteristics of the Imperial Dictionary 
are so well known that it is necessary only thus to indicate wherein the 
present work differs from it. Etymology, pronunciation, and the 
practical uses and applications of words are its three distinctive 
features. To those to whom the larger work is inaccessible the Concise 
Dictionary will be a great boon. 


The Politics of Aristotle. Translated into English, with 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis; Essays, Notes, and 
Indices. By B. Jowrrr, M.A., Master of Balliol College. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This work is in two volumes, but of the second volume Part I. 
only has reached us. The Essays seem promised (vol. i. pp. Ixx. and 
Ixxxvii.) in Part II. Professor Jowett has recognized that the fifth book 
of this treatise is its key-stone portion. He has a clear insight into the 
mutual relations of the parts of the work—into the confusions, repetitions, 
unfulfilled promises, sketches never filled up, afterthoughts, dislocations, 
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omissions, and generally unfinished aspect, which go far to mar the high 
character of method impressed upon it. He recognizes ‘ later elements,’ 
urges the ‘ great nicety’ required to detect them, and owns the obscurity 
of much that is genuine, ‘because the connection of ideas is not adequately 
represented by the sequence of words;’ but regards what we possess of 
this and other works to be ‘ in the main the Aristotle of Cicero’; adding, 
however, that, ‘if we go back in thought from that date to the timewhen 
they were first written down by the hand of Aristotle, or at which they 
passed from being a tradition of the school into the roll of a book, we are 
unable to say in what manner, or out of what elements, written or oral, 
they grew up or were compiled.’ The unacknowledged indebtedness of 
Aristotle to Plato’s ‘ Republic’ is clearly pointed out, also his misremem- 
bered or misconceived statements ascribed to Plato, and the bad habit of 
foisting upon Plato what his words cannot contextually mean, in order to 
controvert it—‘ Plato is only mentioned to be censured, when he has first 
been misrepresented.’ This ungenerous polemical trick has been common 
throughout the annals of philosophy and religion alike. Professor Jowett 
has, on the whole, acquitted himself well. He shines more where general 
considerations govern the meaning, than where it depends upon scholarly 
niceties of language. He brings out well the original and forcible 
thoughts of his author. We may notice from the pure Aristotelian 
standpoint a defect: the close vinculum of the ‘Politics’ with the 
‘Ethics’ seems hardly brought out with sufficient fulness. Possibly 
the forthcoming Essays may supply this defect. There is one, and 
one only, sentence worth quoting from ‘Cicero de Republica” in 
reference to the mixed ‘constitution’ or zodrreia of ‘Pol.’ iv. 8, 9, which 
we miss. It is true Cicero recognizes three elements, Aristotle only two. 
The quotation is preserved by Nonius, ‘Statu esse eptimo constitutam 
rempublicam que ex tribus generibus illis, regali et optumati et populari 
confusa[sit] modice, nec puniendo irritet animum immanem et ferum.’ 
The middle Roman Republic was the best ancient example of this 
mixture, the annual consuls and occasional dictator representing the 
royal element. The Plantagenet period of English history, before the 
Tudor tyranny destroyed the balance and provoked the reaction towards 
democracy under the Stuarts, was the best which the world has seen 
since. The haziness of Aristotle’s distinction between the deliberative 
and judicial functions might be well illustrated by contrast from Black- 
stone, who sharply distinguishes the executive, legislative, and judicial 
elements in our constitution. Indeed, the weakness‘of the last of these 
elements in Greece generally, and especially at Athens, was a main 
cause of the instability of institutions there. 

As vegards particular passages where the editor seems to miss the 
sense, we may mention one very difficult one, ‘ Pol.’ i. 6, 2, 1255a. Aristotle 
here is discussing slavery and refuting those who reprobate it wholly 
as inhuman (thus abolitionists, by the way, have a long pedigree). ‘ Even 
among the philosophers,’ he then (as rendered by Professor Jowett) 
proceeds to say, ‘there is difference of opinion. The origin of the 
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dispute and the reason why the arguments cross [explained in note, vol. ii. 
p. 18, as ‘overlap’ or ‘invade each other’s territory’] is as follows: Virtue, 
when furnished with means, may be deemed to have the greatest power 
of doing violence: and as superior power is only found where there is a 
superiority of excellence of some kind, power is thought to imply virtue. 
But does it likewise imply justice ?—that is the question. And, in order 
to make a@ distinction between them, some assert that justice is bene- 
volence: to which others reply, that justice is nothing more than the rule 
of a superior. If the two views are regarded as antagonistic and ex- 
clusive [i.e., if the notion that justice is benevolence excludes the idea of 
a just rule of a superior], the alternative [viz., that no one should rule 
over others] has no force or plausibility, because it implies that not even 
the superior in virtue ought to rule or be master.’ MHere the italicized 
words note our objections. Virtwe (aperj) should probably be valowr— 
akin to Bia, or ‘superior power.’ It is likely that Aristotle himself may 
have used the word ambiguously, of which usage another instance will 
be further shown. The next italicized phrase renders the simple and 
vague Greek d.a rovro—‘ on this account’; the next renders diacrayrwy ye 
xwpic robrwy rév déywy, which probably means ‘ when the arguments which 
overlapped are cleared of their overlapping portions.’ 

As regards the ‘Delphian knife’ and its ambiguous uses (i. 2, 3), one 
may compare Sir Hudibras’ dagger— 


‘When it had stabbed or broke a head, 
It would scrape trenchers or chip bread.’ 


In i. 2, 5, occurs the word dporamove, cited as used by Epimenides 
of Crete—Doric therefore. The a penult must therefore be for » = 
‘having the same («ijzoc) plot of ground.’ The editor’s view, ‘fed at 
the same manger’ («én), would require this a short, but would suit 
animals only, not men, save by accommodation. The other reading, 
époxarvove, ‘having a common hearth,’ is probably a corruption of this 
taken with a. Further Epimenides used hexameters, which suits 
well the a, but resists 6ud«a—unless pp or xe be arbitrarily resorted to. 
In i. 9, 8, the use of ‘iron’ for coins might have been illustrated 
from Aristoph. Nuwb. 249, where it is ascribed to Byzantium. In 
ii. 7, 15, the very unusual use of apivey where dpyivecOa is due to 
usage, should have been noted. In ii. 8, 1, in the description of 
Hippodamus, the word zodvredei is rejected by Susemihl as spurious, 
and the two next words, ér dé, lack MS. support. But of this the 
notes take no notice. The next point, ii. 9, 17, is historical: our 
editor translates zporipwy Baoiéwy, ‘former kings,’ into ‘ ancient, kings,’ 
having probably a much earlier period in his mind than was in the 
author’s. The reference to Herod. ix. 35 (note, vol. ii. pp. 83-4) is there- 
fore nugatory. Herodotus there mentions two only who up to his time 
had received the Spartan citizenship, being strangers; the’ reference 
should have been to Thucyd. v. 34, 67, cf. vii. 58, where the Neodapwésic 
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are mentioned, and classed with Helots who had earned freedom by 
military service. The reference is probably to Neodauwésic here, citizens 
from within the Lacedemonian population, not without. Thus zporipwy 
is much more retent than ‘ancient’ implies. In ii. 12, 7, the form 
OaXnrog is a conspicuous mark of the spuriousness of the chapter, being 
foreign to Aristotle’s own and general Attic usage; cf.i. 11, 8, oiov ro 
Od\ew rod MiAgoiov, and ’Apyira* viii. 6, 2, also above cited, 
and the Thucydidean Neodapwéecic. The editor remarks, ‘ There is little or 
nothing in this chapter which need make us doubt its genuineness—that 
is to say, the degree of genuineness which we attribute to the rest of the 
Politics’ (vol. i. p. 4, and see note, vol. ii. pp. 103-4). 

On the whole, we take leave of the professor’s work with much solid 
satisfaction, tinged with a regret arising from inattention to that nicety of 
scholarship and exactness of rendering which one used to look for, if 
anywhere, in the Oxford Professor of Greek. 


SERMONS. 


Christ and the Age. Sermons preached in Highbury Quadrant Church, 
London. By Lurwetyn D. Bevan, LL.B., D.D. (Wm. Isbister.) Dr. 
Bevan has not in his preaching many of the characteristics of the Welsh 
pulpit on which we have elsewhere remarked. It is allied more to the 
intellectual method of the Scotch pulpit, and sometimes seems a little to 
lack an adequate measure of the Welsh fire which his countrymen have 
in excess—although here and there we have fine rhetorical passages. 
The sermons in this volume are thoughtful and strong; in form they 
are topical rather than expository. Even as such they would bear 
a little more working out, and a little more rhetorical passion; but 
the limits of modern sermons seriously disqualify the adequate treatment 
of great themes. Dr. Bevan is very decisively evangelical in his theology, 
and presents the great central truths of Christianity with independence, 
freshness, and demonstrative force. As a striking instance, we may 
mention the sermons on ‘The Universal Gospel,’ and ‘The Universal 
Doxology.’ The four or five sermons on the Fall are also very suggestive. 
The volume throughout is strong and suggestive in thought, and catholic 
in character; the sermons are valuable contributions to apologetic 
homiletics. 

Sermons. By Marx Pattison. (Macmillan and Co.) These sermons 
are chietly apologetic, only dealing with the moral fitness of things, and 
appealing to the law written in the heart of man. They are remarkable 
in their ingenuity and cogency, and in the felicity with which illustrative 
proofs are gathered from the domains of human thought and life. The 
first sermon, for instance, on the identity of Divine manifestations against 
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sin in physical nature, in Judaism, and in Christianity, is striking not 
only because of its main argument, but because of the incidental glances 
and suggestions with which it abounds. The inflictions of physical nature 
are irradiated only by the great moral purpose of Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity is broadest and most terrible in its denunciation of evil, because 
it is loftiest and most helpful in its presentations of good. The measure 
of love is the measure of wrath. Throughout we feel the hand of a 
practised thinker, and of a highly cultured literary faculty. Indeed, the 
sermons addressed to University audiences are more prelections in the 
class than sermons to congregations. Several of them in sequence discuss 
aspects of University education, and have no more to do with the texts 
‘prefixed to them than with the axioms of Euclid. The volume is valuable 
for its strong apologetic on special themes. 

Sunday Readings for a Year. On Two Hundred and Eighty Scripture 
Titles and Symbols of Christ. By James Lance. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Simple expositions and urgencies suitable, as the author suggests, for 
readings at family worship. The arrangement is alphabetical; the papers 
are short, rarely occupying more than two pages. Their tone is evangelical, 
and they are inspired by a strong religious feeling. 

Daily Strength for Daily Living. Twenty Sermons on Old Testament 
Themes. By Joun Currrorp, M.A.,D.D. Dr. Clifford points religious 

‘lessons furnished by Old Testament characters and teachings. His 
sermons are not formal arguments, but in the best sense hortatory 
addresses ; their argumentative force, that is, is in the form of their 
practical appeal. They are thoughtful, cultured, and penetrating, and go 
a long way towards realizing the ideal of pulpit discourse. A crucial 
instance of Dr. Clifford’s characteristic independence and acuteness is 
furnished by the sermon on ‘ Abraham’s Sacrifice of Isaac,’ in which he 
maintained that Abraham mistook the simple consecration to God of 
Isaac for a demand to offer him as a sacrifice. An appendix vindicating 
himself from imputations, in themselves scarcely needing notice, brings 
his apologetic power into relief. The sermons are of great interest. 

In the Footsteps of Heroes, and other Sermons. By the late ENocH 
Metior, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This posthumous volume of 
Dr. Mellor’s, selected, we presume, from his MSS., has not had the advan- 
tage of his own revision for the press. It is, however, characteristically 
virile and urgent, and proves the carefulness and excellency of Dr. 
Mellor’s ordinary composition. The volume will be weleomed by many 
besides those who will value it as a memorial. These sixteen miscel- 
Janeous sermons are proof of the strength and unction of the Noncon- 
formist pulpit, as also of its firm and yet liberal hold of evangelical 
truth. It is odd that the sermon which gives its title to the volume 
should be put last—probably because it was the last sermon that Dr. 
Mellor prepared; if so, it has that strange premonitory character so 
often observed in ministers. The text is, ‘Be ye followers of them who 
through faith and patience inherit the promises.’ 

Storm Signals. Being a Collection of Sermons preached at the 
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Metropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. Spurazon. (Passmore and 
Alabaster.) A selection of sermons warning sinful men against the 
consequences of sin, characterized by the fluency, force, and passionate 
earnestness of Mx. Spurgeon’s preaching. They expatiate upon the 
physical metaphors employed in Scripture to describe the torment of the 
lost in a way from which many will shrink, and that imply conceptions 
which many reject. The moral sequences of sin are, however, urged with 
almost terrible force. There needs no other curse than the curse of being 
sinful and alienated from God. 

Forewarned—Forearmed. By J. Tuatn Davipson, D.D. A second 
series of sermons to young men—ingenious in the selection of their 
topics, and admirably adapted by their fidelity and earnestness to lay 
hold of the attention and hearts of young men, to whom, as monthly 
sermons, they were addressed. 

Bible Heathens ; or, The Church and the World in Scripture Times. 
By Cuartes Martin Grant, B.A. (James Nisbet and Co.) Lectures on 
Job, Balaam, Ruth, the Queen of Sheba, Naaman, Cyrus, the Magi, the 
Centurion, Cornelius, and other Jewish characters of the Bible, carefully 
studied and prepared, and presenting useful and seasonable views on the 
Divine regard for those outside the Jewish and dispensational circles of 
Bible history. No one can be exhaustive in one volume, but Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the Syrophenician woman, and others not included here, occur to 
us as full of instruction. It is a vigorous and large-hearted book. 

The Uncrowned Prince in Israel. By the Rev. C. W. Mackenzir. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) Seven sermons on the history and character of 
Jonathan, bringing out many minor characteristics of a pious and manly 
life. They are simple and picturesque in style, and devout and fresh’ in 
feeling. 

Philistinism. Plains Words concerning certain Forms of Modern 
Scepticism. By R. Heser Newron. (James Clarke and Co.) Mr. 
Newton’s sermons have a twofold character. The first series seeks to 
disengage great Christian doctrines from the accretions and misrepre- 
sentations of traditional orthodoxy. It is a needful service, for many of 
the strongest objections to Christianity have respect to the Christianity of 
creeds, churches, and traditions, rather than to the Christianity of Christ. 
Mr. Newton deals thus with the Trinity, Original Sin, Election, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection of the Body, and Future Punishment. 
With a strong hand he tears away the parasitical ivy from the New Testa- 
ment temple, but not always without marring the walls. He does not 
always know where reverence should stop, and sometimes, as in his 
sermon on the Trinity, that which he leaves behind is not more satis- 
factory than that which he takes away. With most of what he says, 
however, we can heartily agree—with slight qualifications—arising out of 
the brusqueness and almost riotous vigour of his polemic. The con- 
structive series pleases us better; some of the sermons here are very 
masterly. The Mystery of Matter, Mind in Nature, Design in Nature, 
the Problem of Pain in the Animal and Human Worlds, the Historic 
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Christ, and Immortality in the Light of Physical Science are his themes. 
His apologetic is very acute and powerful, and needs only a little more 
guardedness in thinking and chasteness in style. 
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